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LETTERS TO SIR JOHN MACPHERSON. 


: NUMBER of hitherto unpublished letters of Warren NOS. have lately 
: been brought to the knowledge of the public. The most important 
.. collection is the correspondence with Sir John Macpherson which has been | 
edited by Professor Dodwell (Faber and Gwyer, London: fifteen shillings. ы 
net), These begin with the year 1775, when Macpherson was in. Madras, 2. 
E having, in 1769, obtained, probably through ministerial influence, an ap- | 
| pointment as writer upon that establishment. Hastings had gone to Calcutta | 
: and the first six letters are filled with allusions to " Jean Jacq 
Nawab of Arcot (Walajah), whose interests Macpherso: 
с engê romoting. The view was held by Hastings that the Naw: 
^. relations with the’ company should be regulated by a formal treaty 
. favoured the cession to him of Tanjore. Іп 1777 Macpherson was dismi se 
service by Pigot, whose efforts to carry out the orders of 
ended, under the inspiration of Paul Benfield, another of the 
ents, in his arrest by the majority of the council, and his death. a 
orrespondence now enters on a new phase. Macpherson seems Ec 
ered to act for Hastings in London: and in a letter of November 
astings welcomes the proposal. Clavering had been rer 
| August 30: and Hastings writes: “ The Man whose R 
d from a certain knowledge that he would have made no oth r 
of Power, but to persecute every Man who had ever shewn anythin 
Attachment to me, and to undo all that remained of my doings in this couz ту 
^ is no longer my Rival" Although Francis did not leave Calcutta until 17 
: he was now powerless: and the Governor had at last secured his. maj 
сіп the Council: "n this breathing Time after a hard struggle of 
years I feel no small Pleasure." There were other reasons for sati 
ios which Hastings had still to learn: for the desire of the Ministry at ho 
put Clavering i in his place had, of necessity, vanished. Macpherson we 
o Parliament as member for the corrupt borough of Cricklade: and played 
active part in creating a favourable atmosphere for Hastings. Оп May 
, 1778, he wrote to him: “You may be Governor-General as long 
| you wish": on June 13, he gives him a hint that Һе may go out. 
. Calcutta as a member of the Supreme Council: and a few days later, « on 
June 16, sends out to him a copy of a document prepared for the Ministry | 
in 1776 and intended to form “ the ground of impeachment against you and 
22 Mr. Barwell.” Тһе document had been suppressed, but Hastings would be 
_ wise to provide himself with rebutting evidence. It was probably in 1777 
or 17 78 that Macpherson drew up the “ .summary abstract of Mr. Hastings" 
à ‘Government and Present Situation”. which Professor. Do dwell prints 
pages 64-79, - | 
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These various efoti led Hastings to welcome bim in ‚ he меер 
manner when he returned to Bengal and took over charge of the office of 

‘Member of Council on October 1, 1781 (1). He writes from Chunar on 
September 22 to congratulate him “ heartily ” on his arrival at Madras and 
“| hope at Calcutta ": and he begs that he will believe him to Бе” ' ever 


` the Friend, the warm Friend which I have ever professed myself and which sv 


the proofs which you have given me of your F riendship require І ought to 
be." On September 30 he writes again from Benares: were he at Calcutta 
2% no Man living would meet you there with а sincerer Joy "; but "I have | 
imposed upon myself the absolute Necessity of remaining here until the 
Affairs and Government of this country are absolutely settled." Не 
continues to write to him upon public affairs in the fullest detail. and in 
affectionate terms. А full account of the dispute with the Supreme | ош : 
сует the Cossijura case is given іп а letter from Benares of October 15:4 
.was " managed with a vehemence of which you will scarcely conceive an 
adequate. Idea.” ; A 
The vexed question of relations with Mahdajee Scindia i is 2 on 
October 12:71 want to communicate to you all my views.’ „Оп November |, — 
"i warns him against the " one Sett of Men " in. Calcutta: who are engaged с 
“loading my Administration with Aspersions." At the head of his friends 
: he places Wheler, '* notwithstanding his former opposition and connections." 
Macpherson was anxious for peace with the Mahrattas: Hastings replies: 
* T must use for this end the weapons which I can trust, which 1 can manage, 
and which 1 have hitherto practised: this is not a time to temporize.” Other 
maxims emerge as we read. Even if it were true, it would not be necessary © 
to avow that the Mahratta War was begun by “ Breach of Treaty on our 
part ": such a " confession in the language of India is an Acknowledgment 
of знаем апа ап Entreaty for Forgiveness.” It is the duty of a Governor- | 
General to ‘Deliberate well; resolve with Decision and completely, not 
by Halves; but when your Resolution is once formed and in execution, 
never admit a thought of withdrawing it, but persist in it, even though i in 
itself it should be wrong, if not ruinously wrong.’ ju 
г The last letter is dated August 13, 1787 and i is witan Жош Beaumont 
Lodge, an estate near Windsor which was sold in. the second ye ar of Һе 
trial for £4,300. Macpherson had now. become ' “Му dear Sir," and 
| Hastings his" faithful and obedient servant "..— '' Its purport is to congratulate 
Macpherson on his safe return to England, and to wish him that repose and 
22 peace which the malignity of Francis and the frenzy of Burke had denied 
-to him. It was, says Professor Dodwell, the financial administration and 














| 240) The portrait of Macpherson, which we reproduce, was painted by Sir Jodan SEA ` 
Ла 1979-1781, and presented to his tutor Professor Adam Ferguson. It was shown at the і 





ne Exhibition of Scottish National Portraits in 1884 and was purchased in 1908 for the. Sm di 
EN National Portrait Gallery at Edinburgh. Our illustration is taken from а photograph by. Mr. F. 


Harrington of the copy in the Victoria Memorial Hall. The portrait hich faces p. 44 a e 
ic Professor Dodwell’ s book is stated to be “ by an unknown artist Yabut no furthe ens аге 
: Heec It appears to have been b pina at a later ғ. p S 
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оше 2 (е a paltry Fellow," writes Hastings from Nuddea o on October : 
ut 1782), and had urged that the exclusive conduct of the war should be 0 
` left in the hands of Coote. But the news of the fall of North arrived | 


1 overland оп October 9, 1782. “I still continue іп Astonishment,” writes 
Hastings who was still at Nuddea in his budgerow and “ eating like a Brute 
“апа gathering strength proportionately." Macpherson now ceased to co- 


‘operate with Hastings and when Coote returned to the coast early in 1783, - 
<he did not carry with him the power to override the civil government which. 
һе Governor-General wished to give him. The difference on the subject of | 
"finance was due to Macpherson's repeated efforts in Council to reduce ex- 
 penditure, as the result of the peace which had been concluded with the 
 Mahrattas by David Anderson - at Salbai. Hastings put the worst inter- 
pretation on these efforts and suspected Macpherson of intriguing against 
him in England. е 
Ап intimate picture of Hastings in his private relations has dready been D 
presented in " Sydney Grier's " edition of his letters to his wife. There аге | 
mey similar glimpses in this correspondence with Macpherson, оп pp. 114- | 
115, we have a letter which is endorsed " Jo[c]ular note from Mr. Hastings. 
-about Contoo Baboo March "82.7 The humour of it is so delightful that it- 
tcd serves to be quoted in full: 








B n ou are now at leisure Major Palmer will introduce Contóo to you 

` this morning. И is proper to apprize you of the Figure and Character of. 
the Man, at least as he ought to be from the superior Weight of Evidence. | 
He is very tall, meagre, and bony, the natural appearance of Famine; with - 

Whiskers like a Saracen's, the Teeth of a Shark, and Claws of a Tiger; His 
Countenance fierce and his Manners haughy and assuming. The rest of his 
Character will show itself in а Minute's conversation. 








Yours most truly 


W. H. * 





Hastingsi is з translating into physical attributes the moral character which 
` his enemies ascribed to his famous dewan. ‘‘Contoo Baboo" had full 
"charge of his money matters and household affairs and arranged loans for 

him when necessary. Не grew rich in the service of Hastings and never 
lost his confidence. Both he and а Mr. Barnet, whom Sir Elijah Impey calls 
“ the Jew of Benaras " and who seems to have been a diamond merchant, 
“ were carried with the Rajah [Cheyt Singh] in his flight to Bidjeygur and : 
there released," says Hastings in a letter of September 24, 1781, to his - 
wife from Chunar. 
2. - Mention should also be made of an amusing letter written by a 
Mrs. Hastings on April 1, 1782 (“ Allipoor, Monday Morn.") which 








| pherson has "' 
der own " Ноо " hm making the man over, he is “very” T=% 
"not only as he will get a good Master, but it will safe me every month 16 
Sa-Rupees. which you know is a capital sum for а Bura Bibby of Ben 
and "to showe you that ] am not ungreatful to your favours, 1 end you d 
a Hpooga with all that is requisite for it " (2). к 
3 Another feature іп Hastings's character which is displayed in. hae 
deae is his concern for the welfare of his e ze bac he goes. 22 





uh | Lucknow i ір eee 1782 to clear out that ” 


M will give 
m "Huny. Gose, formerly a 


1 1927, of a к, 


a a severe. "OF f Hastings he. refused to say a harsh. wo 
Du he wrote: “ 1 ат very far from ee any pe 
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SIR JOHN MACPHERSON. 
From a photograph by Mr. F. Harrington of the copy in the Victoria Memorial Hall 
of the portrait painted by Sir Joshua Reynolds іп 1779-80 and now in the Scottish 


National Gallery at Edinburgh. 
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Sir Murray Hammick,~in a letter published on September 30, dwells 
in the same spirit on Macpherson’s career in Madras. The Palk manuscripts 
(he writes) provide evidence that he was in constant communication with 
Walajah against the interests of the Company whose servant he was. When 
he first arrived in the Presidency in 1768 as purser of the Mansfield India- 
man, commanded by his uncle, he must have received enormous sums from 
the Nabob whose cause he pleaded later on in England with such success 
that the Government sent out their own envoy (Sir John Lindsay) and 
thereby gave infinite trouble to the Governor and Council at Fort Saint 
George. But his conduct had a remarkable influence on Indian history. 
“ Had he not supported the pretensions of the Nawab in the first instance, 
we might not have broken faith with Haidar Ali, the Mysore wars might 
never have been fought, and Mysore, now a contented State governed by 
an able, conscientious, and loyal Hindu Maharajah, might have been still 
under a Mahommedan dynasty.” 


THE BABER LETTERS. 


Another series of letters addressed to Edward Baber are now being 
printed, week by week, in Notes and Queries. Baber was a life-long friend 
of Hastings. He was the son of Thomas Draper Baber, sometime of Sonning 
Hill Park, Berks, and was baptized at Warrington, in Lancashire, on June 
20, 1746. In 1763 he went out to Bengal as a writer, and became a factor 
іп 1768, a junior merchant іп 1771 and a senior merchant in 1774. Не 
was Resident at Midnapore from 1770 to 1772, and Chief at Moorshedabad, 
and subsequently head of the provincial council from 1774 to 1780. Ina 
letter addressed to Macpherson from.Fort William on January 30, 1780, 


Hastings writes: "I have commissioned my friend Mr. Baber who went 
home on a Dutch ship, the Lamb, the beginning of this Month, to tell you 
all he knew and to receive from you all you knew . . . Trust him impli- 


citly. He is warmly my Friend, а Man of Strict Honor, and you will find 
him One after your own Heart.’ Не does not appear to have returned ‘to 
India: and no evidence can be found in support of the statement made by 
the contributor of the letters to Notes and Queries that he was ° at one time 
Secretary. to the Governor and Council of Bombay " (4). On the contrary, 
he was active in 1783, along with Major Scott Waring and Laurence Sulivan, 
in collecting materials for the Company's case against Fox's India Bill: and 
was formally thanked by the Special Committee.of Proprietors. He- died 
at his house in Park Street, London, on April 19, 1827, at the age 
of eighty one. . : 

With the exception of one letter which is dated April.27, 1803 and in 


which Hastings thanks his friend for remembering '' the anniversary of my 








(4) There were, however, two civilians of that name on the Bombay establishment : Thomas 
Henry Baber, a writer of 1795, who was the author of a well-known report on Malabar, and 
whose name appears regularly in the East India Kalendar until 1830 when he is stated to be 
“© at home " : and Edward Henry Baber, a writer of 1832 who was assistant collector at Ratnagiri 
and died at Kannur on March 26, 1834. 
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deliverance,” the series extends at irregular intervals from 1807 to within 
a few months of -Hastings’ death on August 22, 1818. To judge from the 
instalments which have already been published in Notes and Queries, the letters 
present no special feature of interest. Hastings was feeling the effects of 
old age, and there are many allusions to his wife’s health and his own in- 
firmities. He seems to have entertained no expectation of a long life. On 
December 31, 1807, he writes: "I look upon my race as nearly run. I 
once wrote my own epitaph and, willing to allot myself a full allowance, I 
assumed 60 as the round number of years which I was to live... I have 
exceeded all that [ could have imagined and am now pacing on in my 75th 
year. 


Nevertheless, Indian affairs continued to occupy his mind. Не was 
much exercised by the news of the mutiny at Vellore in 1806 (5) and sends 
Baber copies of descriptive accounts by the brothers Thomas and Charles: 
Marriott (the sons of another old friend, Randolph Marriott) who were at 
Vellore at the time. The ostensible cause (writes Thomas Marriott) ° was 
a new Turband which was formed in the shape of a drummer's or German 
Cap," which was strongly objected to by the sepoys, and ‘ there was also 
an order not to cut the sepoys' whiskers and not to allow them to wear 
the marks of their cast on their foreheads.” Hastings exclaims (April 22, 
1807): " What will your feelings be, my dear friend, when you read the 
simple remonstrance of the sepoys and the court-martial which followed 
it? Surely this execrable business will not be slurred over with a mere 
order (if even so much is done) for the recall of the Governor and Com- 
mander-in-chief." Thomas Marriott describes also how he brought up to 
. Calcutta the ten eldest sons of Tippoo, his brother, and two nephews. “ We 
had a miraculous escape, being driven by a gale and current on the reef of 
Point Palmyras: we lost an anchor at another time but at length arrived 
sefe in the river.” 


- Included in the packet of letters are various pieces of verse in the 
handwriting of Hastings. Of these mention is made in an article published 
in the Times of December 31. One of them is the famous epigram on 
Burke, whose attacks upon ‘Hastings during the impeachment were so violent 
that upon one occasion they .drew down upon him the censure of the House 
of Commons (6): 

Oft have 1 wonder'd that on Irish Ground 
No poisonous reptiles ever yet were found: 
Reveal'd the secret stands of Nature's work: 
She sav'd her venom to create a Burke. 





(5) See the article on “ The Mutiny at Vellore " by “ Sydney C. Grier " In Bengal: Past 
and Present, Vol. XXVIII, pp. 166-180. 

(8) In a letter to the Times of January 24, Mr. James Cosmo Melvill, the grandson ot 
Sir James Cosmo Melvill who was for many years Secretary of the East India Company, states 
that he has in his possession a copy of Hastings's printed defence, contalning copious notes of 
severe criticism іп the handwriting of Burke. 


` 
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We reproduce by permission of the Times, a “facsimile of the lines in 
Hastings’ writing. 


ТНЕ AUTOGRAPH OF HASTINGS'S EPIGRAM. 
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Hastings, however, is not the author.- In Lord Campbell's Life of 
Lord Ellenborough, it is stated that the lines were composed by Robert 
Dallas, one of Hastings's counsel at the impeachment and afterwards Chief 
Justice of the Common Pleas, who himself informed Campbell of the fact 
(7), on the back of the sheet are some other verses written, according to 
a note in the hand of Baber, " by Mr. Н. whilst he! was sitting at the Bar 
of the Ho. of Lords under his impeachment.” These verses are not quoted. 
Ít is possible that they are the following, which are to be found in Sir Charles 
Lawson's Private Life of Warren Hastings (p. 115). Тһе subject of them is 
Charles Grey, who was one of the managers of the impeachment: and Fanny 
Burney has told us that they were written by Hastings: 

It hurts me not that Grey, as Burke's successor, 
Proclaims me Tyrant, Robber, and Oppressor, 
Tho, for abuse alone meant: 
For when he call'd himself the bosom Friend, 
The Friend of Philip Francis!—I contend 
He made me full atonement. Y 

Hastings takes а prophetic view of his impeachment in his letter to Baber 
of April 25, 1803: “I flatter myself that my reputation rather gains than . 
loses by time, and that the day is not distant when it will be generally 
acknowledged." Three years later his arch-enemy himself, confessed to 
defeat. “I will never be concerned in impeaching any body," said Francis 
in a speech which he delivered іп the House of Commons on March 10, 
1806, “ the impeachment of Mr. Hastings has cured me of that folly: 1 was 
tried, and he was acquitted.” 


EVAN COTTON. 





(Т) А curious letter appeared іп the Times of January 10, in which it was asserted, in spite 
of this positive evidence, that a certain William Evans who was Hastings’ private secretary and 
sat by him during the trial, saw Hastings write the lines and that he was the author of them. 
It is clear that Hastings copied them, and a comparison with the version printed by Sir Charles 
Lawson (p. 103) would seem to show that he slightly altered them: but it does not follow that 
he composed them. ‘ 


An Apologia for Conspiracy 


NOTES ON “ MEMOIRS OF THE REVOLUTION IN BENGAL." 
AMONG the original authorities for the struggle between Clive and Surajah 


Dowlah in 1757 is an almost forgotten pamphlet entitled “ Memoirs of 
, the Revolution in Bengal " which has, for two reasons a special interest. It 
is among the earliest, if not quite the earliest, of the propaganda narratives of 
these events published in England with the double object of acquainting the 
country with the magnitude of the national achievment, and of conciliating 
public opinion to the Company and its servants. Glory was a thing to write 
about in the mid-eighteenth century. And gain made invidious tongues. 
And at the same time it is a narrative of these events written quite definitely 
from the view-point of the man in Murshidabad, rather than of the man with 7 
Clive, laying bare the intrigue as seen by those engaged in it, and the anxieties 
of two fateful months. It bears the hall-mark of propaganda in the suppres- 
sion of incidents which might have a discreditable bearing, such as the decep- 
tion of Omichund, and the payments by Mir Jafar to the Company's servants 
outside the terms of the treaty. (1) But, except for the correspondence pub- 
lished in S. C. Hill's " Bengal in 1756/57 (in which, if I am right, this pamph- 
let is not mentioned) it is the earliest, and probably a veracious authority for 
the inner history of the conspiracy; and it is worth while speculating on its 
authorship. 
The pamphlet consists of an octavo volume (IX plus 123 pages) with 
title page as follows:— І 
MEMOIRS 
OF THE 
REVOLUTION 
IN 
BENGAL 
ANNO. DOM. 1787. 
. By which Meer Jaffeir was raifed to the Government of that Province, 
together with thofe of Bahar and Orixa. 
INCLUDING 


The Motives to this Enterprize; the Method in which it was accom- 
plifhed; and the Benefits that have accrued from thence to that Country, our 
United Company trading to the Eaft Indies, and to the Britifh Nation. 





LONDON | 
Printed for А. MILLAR, їп the Strand 
» M.DCC.LX 


(i) Hill. Bengal in 1756/1757, ІП, p. 395. 
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If the date is authentic, therefore, the pamphlet was published in Lon- 
don within two and a half years of the battle of Plassey; and it is a fair con- 
jecture, though purely a conjecture, that it had been written in part on the 
long voyage home from Bengal. It is significant that the same A. Millar in 
the Strand published three years’ later Luke Scrafton's pamphlet “ Reflec- 
tions on the Government etc., of Indostan." | 


- My suggestion, which may be stated at once, is that the ‘‘ Memoirs of 
the Revolution ” is in fact an earlier draft by Scrafton of the material worked 
up by him into the “ Reflections." The field of enquiry is extremely nar- 
row. The account of the conspiracy given in the Memoirs could only have 
been written by someone thoroughly conversant with the inner history of 
the conspiracy at Murshidabad. Who else for instance would have had the 
material or thought it worth while, to print in extenso, as this pamphlet 
does, all three stages of the treaty eventually signed with Mir Jafar, the 
first draft sent to Watts from Calcutta, the amended draft by Watts, and that 
actually signed? Теге is in fact, І believe, no other authority in which these 
three papers will be found set out in this straightforward fashion; and their 
inclusion, with slight verbal changes from other versions, is one of the in- 
teresting features of the pamphlet. (2) Who again but Watts himself, or а 
writer who had shared his dangers and sympathised with his anxieties would 
have given so vivid a picture of that nervous but shrewd and level-headed 
intriguer at work? At times the narrative is written, as it were, through 
Watts’ own mind. 

“Ап Attempt has already been made to give the Reader some [dea of 
the melancholy and mortifying Situation of Mr. Watts, who resided on the 
Part of the Company at the Suba's Court, whose Perplexities daily increased, 
and whose Anxieties hourly multiplied, though they had not yet reached to 
those Circumstances of Disgust and Distress that they afterwards did." 
(Memoirs p. 63f.) And again. 

“The Situation of Mr. Watts in this Conjuncture," (i.e. when the 
conspiracy against the Suba was first broached) “із much more easy to 
conceive than to describe. He was oppressed with Cares, environed with 
Perils, and had not so much as single person with whom to communicate or 
consult. His own Safety, the Welfare and even the Being of the British 
Settlements, and indeed the future Fate of these Provinces, depended, at 
least in the first instance, on his Capacity, Penetration and Discretion." 
(Memoirs p. 79.) 

Now, apart from Clive, there were only two men who really had this 
intimate inner knowledge of the intrigues in progress at Murshidabad—and 
Clive, one may be pretty sure did not bother to keep Watts' discarded drafts 
of the treaty. These were Watts himself and Luke Scrafton. The words 


“ not so much as a single person with whom to communicate or consult " are 





(2) Draft .I Memoirs pp. 88-90- Hill. op. cit. II, p. 373. 
` Draft II Мешоігв рр. 90-92. 
Draft ПІ Memoirs pp. 100-108= НШ. ор. cit. II, p. 383ff. 
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in fact a cürious little overstatement, for Watts in Murshidabad, and Scrafton 
in Cossimbazaar or Murshidabad were in fact in pretty close communication, 
using the same cypher, (2) and writing, more or less independently, to Cal- 
cutta about the negotiations. Watts had been attached to the Court of 
Surajah Dowlah as Resident, or Agent, immediately after the treaty of 
February 1756, with the object of securing its fulfilment; and, as the 
prospects of attaining this dwindled, drifted into the conspiracy. Scrafton, 
on his way to Dacca, and very anxious to reach that factory, was stopped 
at Cossimbazaar by Clive about the [Oth April when, as the Memoirs put 
it, " The Storm, that had been gathering from the Beginning of March, began 
to burst about the latter end of April." (Memoirs p. 66) Clive, it seems 
pretty clear, felt the need of someone to stiffen up Watts and convey fuller 
information than Watts had been doing ' (4). Scrafton served both purposes, 
with gusto, and Watts disliked it. °“ Watts is damned jealous of me, and 
I am watched as a cat does a mouse" (Scrafton to Clive 28 April, 1757) (5). 
Scrafton in fact seems to have been the first to entertain, or at least to have 
the courage to express the idea of a conspiracy against the Subab. "'' We 
ought to be taking measures. Give Mr. Watts a hint of this, the least en- 
couragement and he will set about forming a party in case of the worst. 
How glorious would it be for the Company to have a Nabob devoted to 
Шеш.” (Scrafton to Walsh 9th April 1757) (6). °“ Watts has never dared 
to write all this '’ says Scrafton again in giving Clive an account of the first 
conspiracy with Godar Khan which preceded that with Mir Jafar.  (Scrafton 
to Clive 24 April 1757) (7). Scrafton left Watts at-the beginning of Мау 
on a visit to Clive, returning about the 20th May with Clive's letter to the 
Nabab disclosing the advances made to Clive by the Mahrattas; and remained 
in Cossimbazaar or Murshidabad till the first week in June, when he shep- 
herded the reluctant Omichand to Calcutta. It was while he was on the 
way that Watts, now indeed entirely alone, made the famous visit to Mir 
Jafir concealed in а dooly which marks the conclusion of the conspiracy. 
Scrafton of course returned with Clive's expedition, was present at the battle 
of Plassey, and finally, after the entry into Murshidabad had the not very 
pleasant task of informing Omichand that he had been deceived (8). 


Now, if we turn from this brief glimpse of the conspirators at work to 
the Memoirs, one is a little taken aback to find firstly that Scrafton disappears 
from the scene entirely, and secondly that they are written in a spirit of 
open-hearted admiration rather than disparagement of Watts. бо far as this 
goes І must admit that the Memoirs would be more easily explained as а 
pamphlet by Watts or someone in his confidence, published in his own 
interest. But both these features reappear in the “ Reflections " published 


(8) Hill. op. cit. III, p. 877. 

(4) Forrest. Life of Lord Clive, I, p. 408. 
(6) Hill. op. cit. ITI, p. 848. 

(6) Ibid., p. 343. 

(7) Hill. op. cit. II, p. 847. 

(8) Forrest, op. cit. II, p. 7. 
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in Scrafton's own name three years later (9). There too Scrafton gives not 
the slightest indication of his own share in the conspiracy. Не writes for 
instances °° Colonel Clive recommended to Mr. Watts the forming of a party 
to join us in case things should come to extremes " (Op Cit p. 79) as if that 
had not actually been Scrafton's own suggestion, in the first instance, to the 
Calcutta authorities. At the same time he does express his admiration of 
Watts, though not with quite the same emphasis and repetition as in the 
earlier narrative." And here let me pause a little, to do justice to the 
eminent services the public received from Mr. Watts, in the course of this 
great affair; his admirable assiduity and penetration, in discovering the 

‚ Subah’s treacherous negociation with the French;" (Reflections p. 89) (10). 
One recalls the tribute already quoted from the Memoirs to Watts’ Capacity, 
Penetiation, and Discretion. 

So much for this a priori difficulty. When one turns to comparison of 
the two narratives the resemblance in general style and tone, and also in 
the particular incidents stressed, is to my mind convincing. Both narratives, 
to begin with, are by a man who could write good English. Both present the 
same picture of Surajah Dowla, that which has been stereotyped into history, 
of the treacherous vacillating youth, distracted between intrigues with the 
French and fear of the British; and both emphasise the corruption and dis- 
loyalty of the Subah's own court. 

“Оп the whole, therefore, it became evident, that the Suba was more 
dangerous to his Friends than to his Enemies; and the Hazard of being hurt 
lay not in opposing, but in placing any Confidence in him " (Memoirs p. 57). 
And again. 

"* Discord spread itself through the Suba's Court, where the only Oracle 
that every Man consulted was his own Interest. Reverses of Fortune were 
equally sudden and frequent. Тһе Courtiers that were in the highest Favour 
To-day, were To-morrow in the very Depth of Disgrace. No Man was 
secure, and therefore no Man was contented; and which is, and will always 
be the case in corrupt Courts, the worst Men had the best Chance. Those 
who had nothing to lose, had all Things to expect." (Memoirs pp. 74/75). 

And so too in the Reflections. 

“ The Soubah, by the severity and capriciousness of his temper, had 
made himself many secret enemies, both in his court and army. The old 
ministers of his predecessors were obliged to give way to new favourites, 
chosen from the dregs of the people." (Reflections p. 79). 

Both accounts again single out the same incidents for emphasis, many 
of which, incidentally, appear in Scrafton's letters. But for these two nar- 
ratives we might not have known (what only Watts and those he confided in 
can have known) that tlie hesitating letter from Surajah Dowla permitting 
the attack оп Chandernagore was drafted to Watts instructions by the 
Subah's Secretary in return for a bribe—" precautions which were of the 





(9) Luke Scrafton. Reflections on the Government, etc., of Indostan 1768. 
(10) The disappearance of capital letters in the latter of these two connected pamphlets issued 
. by the same publisher within three years of each other is a detail of bibliographical interest, 
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utmost consequence " (Memoirs p. 42 c.p. Reflections p. 79.) Both the 
Memoirs (p. 77) and the Reflections (p. 79) give a brief but clear account 
of the earlier negotiations with Codar Yar Khan Lattee, and with the closest 
verbal resemblances. Оп other minor incidents, common to the two narra- 
tives, it would be tedious to dwell Any reader who has access to the 
two pamphlets and studies them in comparison will form his own opinion on 
my suggestion as to the authorship of the Memoirs. 

It would be а mistake, indeed, to drift too far into such a comparison to 
the detriment of the wider interests of the Memoirs. They do not tell much 
that is new, but do tell for the first time what was often retold. There is one 
sharp glimpse of Clive " who sees things and their consequences in an in- 
stant ” and a generous tribute to Admiral Watson and the Navy, whose 
services tend to be overlooked in retrospect. The account of the battle of 
Plassey is muddled and disappointing, but there is a vivid glimpse of Murshi- 
dabad in the days following. 

And above all the Memoirs define what the events of 1757 meant at 
the time to the enlightened contemporary observer, just how much and how 
little. “Тһе East India Company was saved, and her Affairs restored, by 
the Attention апа Arms of that Government by which she was erected. 
Many of those, who would have totally lost the Fruits of long Labour and 
various Hardships, and who must have been Beggars if subject to any other 
Power, are again easy in their Fortunes, and some of them have already 
transported their Effects to their Native Country; the proper Return for the 
Assistance they derived from her maternal Affection; and as these Events 
have distinguished the present Age and the present Administration, so their 
Effects will probably be felt in succeeding Times. The Company, by an 
Accession of Territory, has an Opportunity of making an ample Settle- 
ment; (11) which, under proper Management, may be not only extremely 
serviceable to her, but also to the Nation; and having а Revenue from these 
Lands, the Mint at Calcutta, and the Lease of Salt-petre at Patna, which 
amounts in the whole to One hundred thousand Pounds a Year, there is a 
Provision against future Dangers upon the Spot, and without farther ex- 
pense." (Memoirs pp. 122/133). 

Cash down, trade, and a commercial settlement, paying for its own 
maintenance out of the income of surrounding landsi—The Company's old- 
established ideal was attained at last. That was all. 


C. W. GURNER. 





MM —— — t PÁ— 


(11) I.e. of course Calcutta, as a residential and trading settlement, not a revenue settle- 
ment In the later sense of the word in Anglo-Indian English. 
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| A Treaty between Aurangzeb and the 
Portuguese. 


НЕ ' Indian Historical Research Institute ', St. Xavier's College, Bombay, 
possesses photographs of an agreement between the Mughal Emperor 
Aurangzeb and the Portuguese Viceroy Conde de Sao Vicente. This docu- 
.ment is still unknown to the historians of the Mughal Empire. Copies of 
eight original contemporary letters kept in the Portuguese Government 
archives enabled me to study all the dealings between both powers prior to 
this final settlement. The result of that study is embodied in this paper. 

From the perusal of these letters we gather that before the year 1664 
there was peace between the Mughals and the Portuguese (1). But all on 
a sudden General Ludican (sic) with an army entered the Portuguese terri- 
tory, under the pretext that the Portuguese were helping Sivaji, who had 
some Portuguese captains in his army. This action was naturally considered 
illegal (2) by the Portuguese Viceroy Antonio de Mello e Castro, who com- 
plained about this inroad to Emperor Aurangzeb. He showed nevertheless 
his willingness to come to a mutual understanding (3). By the same time 
or perhaps a little later, but in any case before March 1665, Maharaja Jai 
Singh, the general of the Mughal army, had sent a letter to the Viceroy (4). 
Again he seems to have written about the same subject before August of 
the same year (5). We do not know who was the envoy that brought these 
letters to Goa. Ав regards the second, we know, however, that he was the 
son of an old ambassador of the Mughal Emperor to the same Viceroy, by 
whom he is called “ his intimate friend ” (6). 

What was the subject of these letters, we may deduce from the answer 
of the Viceroy. Jai Singh seems to have, repeated the charges of Ludican 
against the Viceroy (7). Moreover he had resented not to receive any con- 
gratulations from the Portuguese authorities after his arrival in the 
Deccan (8). The Viceroy in his reply assures Jai Singh that he had sent 
orders to all the captains not to help Sivaji, according to Jai Singh's 
request (9). Moreover he records his regret of being unable to check the 
Portuguese soldiers who are in Sivaji's service, and affirms that he would be 

(1) Ap., No. 1. 
(2) Ibid. 

(8) Ap., No. 2. 
(4) Ap., No. 1. 
(5) Ap., No. 3. 
(6) Ap., No. 5. 
(7) Ар., No. 1. 
(8) Ap., No. 5. 
(9) Ap., No. 5. 
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pleased if 5 Singh punished them (10). In fact Portuguese soldiers were 
also in the service of other kings (11), for instance in the armies of Gol- 
konda and Bijapur and even under the Mughal Emperor himself. As a 
matter of fact Francisco de Melo and Diogo de Melo had informed the 
Viceroy that the Christian Captain of the Mughals had defended the Portu- 
guese from the calumnies that were spread against them without foundation. 
On account of this the Viceroy wrote a letter to the Christian Captain ex- 
pressing his thankfulness (12). Who this Christian Captain was, we are 
unable to say. Finally the Viceroy in his reply to Jai Singh accuses Ludican 
himself of having allowed Sivaji to pass safe in his way to Surat; (13) and 
nevertheless Ludican, in order to cover his negligence, blamed the Viceroy 
for giving help to the Marathas (14). 


As regards the second point the Viceroy does not reply directly to Jai 
Singh himself, but informs the latter's envoy that he “ had not sent any опе 
to visit general Maharaja Jai Singh, because it is a custom among us that 
whoscever comes (into these parts) should first keep the other party in- 
formed of it". In fact, he says that “ he acted in a similar way with the 
Queen Mother of Aly Idalxa (Ali Adil Shah)". Such are the contents of 
the Viceroy's letters. 


The second of these letters was sent to Jai Singh through the Jesuit 
Fr. Damiao Vieira, then Vicar of Bassein. The object of Fr. Vieira's mission 
was to congratulate the Mughal general on his success, perhaps over Sivaji, 
and to settle the affairs between him and the Viceroy (15). 


Through the same Fr. Vieira, the Viceroy sent another letter to Mirza 
Lascarim. The object of this letter was apparently to influence through the 
Mirza the will of Jai Singh to accept a peace honourable to Portugal. In 
bis letter to Jai Singh the Viceroy has expressed his wish of settling a firm 
peace between the Mughal Empire and the State of Portuguese India. This 
wish could wrongly be interpreted as a sign of weakness. Hence the Viceroy 
emphasizes in his letter to Mirza Lascarim that " we, the Portuguese, are 
very sincere and constant friends of our allies, but know at the same time 
to defend ourselves from our enemies, as it has been shown by experience 
of ages" (16). The natural consequence was to induce Jai Singh to settle 
peace with the Portuguese. 


(10) Ар., No. 2. Such are the declarations of the Viceroy to the General of the Mughal 
Emperor; but in fact he was in secret communication with Sivaji from the beginning of 1663. 
In a letter dated April 26th, 1663, the Viceroy assures the Maratha chief that 4 he will never 
permit anybody to do anything wrong to the soldiers of your Lordship (Sivaji's), towards whom 
I have special leanings and whom I shall always help very willingly " (Pangim Archives, 
Reis Visinhos, No. 2, folio 15; а copy in our I. Н. R. I.) A new letter repeating the same ideas, 
was written to him on June 2nd, of the same year (Ibid., folio 16). 

(11) Ap., Nos. 1 and 2. 

(12) Ap., No. 2. 

(13) This refers to the first sack of Surat by Sivaji in January, 1664. 

(14) Ap., No. 1. 

(15) Ap., Nos. 3 and 5. 

(16) Ap., No. 4. 
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A TREATY BETWEEN AURANGZEB A 


The diplomatic mission of Fr. Vieira may be elucidated by the in- 
formation gathered from the entangled account of Manucci (17). It seems 
that he had special instructions from the Viceroy as regards the prospective 
Mughal campaign against Bijapur. Manucci says that he “ entered оп war- 
like proposals." “Не promised the Raja ". Continues Manucci, " that he 
would manage that the Viceroy of Goa should give aid to the Mughals in 
the acquisition of Bijapur ". Manucci disliked this interference of Fr. Vieira 
in the war with Bijapur, or at least he says so:—'' Over and over again I told 
the Padre that it was not a good thing to enter into such matters, that he 
had much better withdraw to Goa. For the King of Bijapur was a better 
neighbour to the Portuguese than the Mughal King would ever be. The 
latter having conquered Bijapur would next try to take Goa. The Padre 
was not pleased with my views and complained to the Rajah so that the 
Rajah said to me one day, without giving a reason, that I should avoid meet- 
ing the Padre "(18). No other information has come to us about Fr. 
Vieira's mission. 

The embassy of Fr. Damiao Viera to Jai Singh was fully reciprocated 
by the latter, who towards the close of the same year 1666 sent a new ambas- 
sador to the Portuguese Viceroy. By this time a new Viceroy had arrived 
from the metropolis. This was Don Joao Nunes da Cunha, Conde de Sao 
Vicente. А few days after his landing in Goa, Jai Singh's ambassador also 
arrived at the capital of the Portuguese possessions. This was Coje Alaudy 
Mamede (Kwaja Allaudin Muhammad). The counsellors of the Viceroy 
objected to the fact that the ambassador had not shown his credentials, 
according to custom. Nevertheless the Conde received him well, even 
before his full recovery, for he seems to have been very ill during the voyage. 
This fact alone was a sign of his benevolent feelings towards the Mughal 
Emperor, and of his wish to continue the old friendship with him. This 
also is evidently manifested in the letter of the Viceroy to Maharajah Jai 
Singh given to the ambassador on his way back home. Together with this 
letter the Viceroy was sending to Jai Singh a portrait of the King of Por- 
tugal " as a sign of affection and friendship." 

Kwaja Allaudin Muhammad had proposed on behalf of Emperor 
Aurangzeb several questions to the Viceroy. As regards these questions 
Conde de Sao Vicente writes to Jai Singh as follows:—'' | gave him (the 
ambassador) my agreement to your proposals, as you will learn from the 
answers which | am herein sending you” (19). Both the proposals of 
Aurangzeb and the reply of the Viceroy constitute a document called by us 
a Treaty, according to the Portuguese acceptance of the word. 

This document, which is to be found in the Archives of the Portuguese 
Government at Pangim (Archivo da Secretaria Geral do Governo), Pases e 


(17) Manucci says that Fr. Vieria was sent to Jai Singh by one Ignacio Sarmento, Gover- 
nor of Bassein. This shows perhaps that official mission of the Viceroy was unknown to him 
and to the public and known only to Jai Singh himself. 

(18) Manucci, Storia do Mogor, 11, p. 142-3. 

(19) Ap., No. 6, 
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Tratados, Уә. 2, Ano de 1715-1716, folios 125-158, consists of two pages 
16} x 12 inches, in a pretty good state of preservation, excepting the corners. 
These pages were formerly bound across the middle, so that each formed 
two pages of the volumes; but now the binding being worn out, they are 
detached and almost divided into two by the creases. One of the pages 
bears the treaty in Persian, and the other in Portuguese, both beautifully 
written in good hand and pretty dark ink. Both pages must be considered 
the original of the document, as both bear the signatures of the Viceroy and 
of the ambassador, as well as the impression of the seal of the latter. Two 
copies of the same, опе in Portuguese and the other in Persian were most 
likely sent to Jai Singh. 

Ín the same Archives, Pazes e Tratados, No. 1, Ano de 1571, folio, 51, 
there exists a copy of the Portuguese original, with the following title:— 
“ Capitulacoes de Alguns Cousas Assentadas Entre O Conde de Sao Vicente 
Vrey da India, e El Rey, Por Meyo de Seu Embaixador No Anno de 1667 " 
The treaty was most likely signed in the beginning of this year. 

The questions of the Mughal Emperor and the answers of the Viceroy 
are given in the original in two columns, corresponding to each other. So 
we shall give them here, first in Persian, then in Portuguese, and finally 
translated into English (20). The translation is made straight from the Per- 
sian, though it has also been compared with the Portuguese original. 


The Persian Original. 


sol b y^ yy pai‏ فرنگچی 
S Jus озу lys‏ رازری disu wala wa? m Jyis ж,‏ مغل "m‏ 
به o4 vas АЛДАР wala мы‏ ایست дай b‏ ارف af lle Мау;‏ که در زمان р‏ 
opty?‏ تغصیل میرزا аз!)‏ جيك ЙІ‏ شد ہرد ظاھر کرد eu)‏ 


Jaaaj 


J кз: | J : 


5 که از طرف پادشاه مغل ڊراے سرارخاصه af обу‏ از طرف پادشاہ مغل маб» elle jo‏ 
جنس diate od padi aka)‏ کرد اذرا jàs‏ متام ر امرال خرید'خراهند of‏ انرا مشرر олы‏ 
نخراھں MS ter? yf‏ در ملک پادشاه مغل رفت ر ile‏ ر ай»‏ نبایں شد Boye} ojos]‏ معافی 
uolui ety‏ پیش Най;‏ حاجب ما جنس اادد کرد 
ترک خرید деуі‏ کرد ر بايد که оза lta!‏ 
طریق بايد چلانید ر بعضی gie‏ را معافي دادن 
dola‏ فرضد دران ure‏ ساماں «Лай‏ مشرد 


(20) I owe this translation to my student Mr. Burjor B. Bulsara. 
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e 
ررزد اورا‎ copi a پادشاه مغل‎ af هو کسي‎ 
داد ر چان بايد‎ aj «Бас فرنگیان در ملک خرد‎ 
чыз! ШК Шор دانشت که ار حرا*غرر‎ 


o" 

yale ае „ды‏ رابطه 
КЫ «Шо ado‏ در. تي جانون بر فرید phate) af‏ 
cei‏ در لك فرڑگیاں PB byt дрон‏ شرف 
شاھاں عرت ر حرست ہایں داد lp‏ آیں gha!‏ 
مہماے GHA нә ык‏ درستي өте;‏ 
ы : oy‏ 

x che 

allie fi шума sha Jac sland ably 
ایشاں اشانرا گریستانھ‎ IET UP phy visls 
کرد‎ озш 


| m 
مغل‎ sito مرجب قبرام اگر رعاہاے‎ ом 
داد‎ аі را معاف‎ lil ما‎ дуу حرا" خرري‎ 
ору یز بایں‎ die پادشاء‎ ду ہیں‎ 
m" 
“کسی کد‎ міз درایں باب قبرلم حاجب‎ 
die els بر‎ Uo agr م ماري‎ Jos) براے‎ 
را‎ wisala yale شاھان خرامند چلائیں‎ буз 
داد‎ әз ر حرست‎ созе alte در‎ 


- 
” 
“4 


wre 
بظلم گریشان ذمردں درس ليست‎ Le در ملت‎ 
еее U حکما شرد‎ ә در این ہاب اگر‎ 
کرد‎ oils aiu ر تعدي گر‎ paz خراهم کرد که‎ 
انپا‎ on} siaha Де خرد در‎ а-ы) Uo fl 
رس‎ ул شد در معاف بامراد‎ vals) را گزشته‎ 


vf sia 


حسبالحکم Moo‏ عالم‌کیر йор‏ درشته شد ه 
ر مرجب نرشته с му еее orb‏ 


ТҮРЕ qi» ble оок 


جرب eo‏ سعادت بعالم 39202 


The Portuguese Original, 


Proposta das Couzas apprezentadas 
por Coje Alaudi Mamede, Em- 
baixador dE] Rey Gram Mogor, 
que вао as mesmas que o dito Em- 
baixador Һаша prosposto, por 
parte de Mirza Raza Zaessinga, 
General do dito Rey. 


Reposta que fas o Conde de Sao 
Vicente VRey e capitao geral da 
India, а proposta atras. 
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19. 

Quando se comprarem fazendas 
nas terras dos Portuguezes, por 
parte dEl Rey Mogor, nao pagarao 
dereitos nem se pora impedimento a 
ellas, antes lhe darao todo o fauor, e 


liberdade. 


29, 


t 
'Toda a pessao que for rebelde, e 


aleuantado contra а Coroa do dito 
Rey, lhe nao darao lugar os Portu- 
guezes debaixo de seu amparo, e o 
tratarao como proprio alevantado 


dE] Rey de Portugal. 


39; j 


Que de parte, a parte haja concor- 
rencia de Vizitas, e Cartas por Via 
de Embaixadores, e Enuiados para 
hauer mayor firmeza, e augmento na 
amizade de ambos os Estados e que 
assistira sempre hu Embaixador nas 
terras dos Portuguezes por parte do 
dito Rey, o qual sera respeitado nel- 
las com toda a honra, e Cortezia, 
conforme a grandesa do mesmo Rey, 
para procurar, e dar expediente aos 
negocios de ambos os Estados para 
que nao haja differenca, na amizade 


delles. 
49, ; 


Мао sejao tomados os orfaos dos 
vassallos do dito Rey, assy mouros 


19, 


Que quando se offereca algua oc- 
casiao de Se comprar algua curiosi- 
dade, on regalo pera a pessoa dE] 
Rey Mogor se Ihe fara toda a boa 
passagem, e o mesmo se espera dEl 
Rey Mogor, quando se offereca outro 
semelhante, pera se mandar a El Rey 
meu Sor, e emquanto as mais fazen- 
das serem izentas-de dereitos Se em- 
prejuzo da fazenda Real, e rendi- 
mentos das Alfandegas de ambos os 
Reys. // 


29; 


Que me conformo em tudo sendo 
as pessoas naturais Vassallos dEl 
Rey Mogor, a Rebeldes contra sua 
Coroa, e o mesmo se fara da parte 


dEl Rey Mogor. 


39, 


Que me conformo enque assista 
reciprocamente Embaixador, Enuia- 
do, ou assistente, que parecer mais 
conueniente, as materias que se 
tratarem, e que igualmente sejao 
respeitados, e tratados com toda a 
honra, e Cortezia. 


40, 


Que a nossa Relligiao nao permite 
fazer christaos per forca, е a- esso 
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como ‘gentios, e que os nao facas 
christaos por forca. 


respeito mandarey as ordens que 
forem necessarias, pera se nao fazer 
о contrario, mas fazendosse christaos 
Voluntariamente senao entregarao 
por menhu cazo, e se lhes dara todo 
o fauor e amparo. ` 


(Signature and seal as in the Persian original.) 


The English Translation. 


The Written Document of the Treaty with Faranghi. 


The treaty of the King of Mughals 
Alimgir through Mohmad Alla- 
udin, the envoy of the Mughal 


King, during the time of the. 


General Mirza Raja Jai Singh, is 
given here in full detail. 


First. 


At times when (people) from the 
Mughal King wish to buy any pro- 
perty in the kingdom of Farangian, 
there should be ho custom-duty or 
hindrance, and if necessary they 
should be helped and it should be 


given free. 


Second. 


Farangian should not protect 
(pardon, Ht.) in their kingdom а 
man who rebels against the Mughal 
King, and should consider him as a 
rebel against the Portugal King. - 


Third. 


There should be communication 
between the two’ parties through 


The reply to the said envoy by Kon- 
di San Vist, Vaisri and Captain 
Jaal is given here in detail. 


First. 


At а time when (people) from the 
Mughul King buy any precious | 
thing as a present for the Mughul 
King only, custom-duty should not 
be charged. In the same way in the 
Mughal Kingdom when we buy anv 
present for the King, our master, the 
same thing should be done by them. 
To let off some goods duty free, 
causes deficit in the custom treasury 


on both sides. 
Second. 


Accordingly I consented to this, 
that if the subjects of the Mughal 
proved disloyal. (rebels) against 
him, we shall not protect them; in 
the same way the Mughal King 
should behave. 


Third. 


I agree to this clause. The am- 
bassador or the envoy or the man in 
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envoys (and letters, Port). In 
order to make their friendship firm, 
a person from the Mughal King 
should be sent to the kingdom of 
Farangian. Не is to be treated with 
royal honour, befitting him and he 
will look after the (State) affairs so 
that there may not be any breach in 
our friendship. 3 


Fourth. 


Тһе orphans of the subjects of the 
Mughal King, though they may be 
Hindoos or Mohamedans should not 
be converted to Christianity by 
force. 


charge will be treated with honour 
and respect befitting him in accord- 
ance to the rules made by the Kings. 
Both the parties should treat them 
with respect and honour. 


Fourth. 


In our religion it is not allowed to 
convert (any one) by force. 1 will 
issue orders that (they) should not 
be made Caristano (Christians) by 
force and oppression, but if they em- 


brace our religion spontaneously and 
willingly, they will not be handed 
over to you, and will be treated 


kindly. 
O.C. 
Mahmad 
Allaudi : Qon fec Lans . C. Vi 
The udin By order of King Alimgir this docu- O c. кее 
: . А Kondi Vaisri of 
Said, Blooming ment is writen and the Farangy have . Si 
to the World : High Position 
Like a Happy agreed to his proposals. Mohmad 


Morning. 





Two of the four articles of this treaty are of great historical importance, 
vis., the second and the fourth. 

By the second the Portuguese Viceroy promises not to help in any way 
any rebel subject of the Mughal Emperor. Evidently the petition of Aurang- 
' zeb points to Sivaji. When the petition was entrusted to the care of Kwaja 
Allaudin, Sivaji had just escaped from his prison at Agra. Naturally the 
rebellious conduct of Sivaji in the Deccan was then a galling nightmare 
to the Emperor, who wanted at least to be sure that the Portuguese would 
not render help to him in any way. This he obtained by the promise of 
Conde de Sao Vicente:—'' If the subject of the Moghal King proved dis- 
loyal against him, we shall not protect them ”. 

The fourth article is even more interesting. Aurangzeb demands that 
“ the orphans of the subjects of the Mughal King, whether they be Hindoos 
or Muhammadans, should not be converted to Christianity by force ". What 
was the cause of inserting this provision into a purely political treaty? Ап 
event narrated by Manucci gives a suitable reply to this question. At the 
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time of the advance of Jai Singh through the Deccan, just before commenc- 
ing the Bijapur campaign (by the middle of 1665), ‘* the Hindoos of Chawal 
(Chaul)," says Manucci, “ came to complain to Rajah Jai Singh that the 
Portuguese were seizing forcibly the sons of the Hindoos and making them 
Christians. This made the Rajah angry, for he was zealous in the Hindu 
faith, and he made preparations to send a force against Chawal". This 
force was none the less never despatched. For in the meantime Fr. Damiao 
Vieira reached Jai Singh’s camp and Manucci could ascertain through this 
Father, the truth of that charge against the Portuguese. “|І spoke to the 
Rajah, and pointed out to him that there was no occasion for the Hindoos of 
Chawal to complain, since what the Portuguese were doing had certainly 
been going on for a hundred years; nor did they make Christians of anyone 
but orphans who had no relations forthcoming " (21). 

This explanation undoubtedly appeased a little the anger of Jai Singh. 
Nevertheless he wanted to be sure that not even these orphans were forcibly 
converted. Hence this demand was made to the Viceroy, through the Mughal 
ambassador. 

The reply of Conde de San Vicente, after stating the dogmatic principle 
that “іп our religion it is not allowed to convert (anyone) by force ", pro- 
mises to issue new order оп the subject. Anyhow “АҒ they embrace our re- 
ligion willingly, they will not be handed over to you ". These two clauses 
outline the whole religious policy of the Portuguese in India (22). 

Now, Kwaja Allaudin was " the envoy of the Mughol King ", as we 
read in the heading of the treaty itself, not of Rajah Jai Singh. The same 
treaty reads, —'' The treaty of the King of Moghuls Alimgir (Alamgir Aurang- 
zeb) through Mohamad Allaudin ”; and as such the treaty was signed апа 
sealed by the ambassador. Accordingly Aurangzeb agreed that those of his 
subjects, either Hindoos or Muhammadans, who willingly wished to become 
Christians could be baptized. Such liberal concession seems quite new in 
the history of Aurangzeb, who has always been depicted as a bigoted Muslim. 
It is gratifying indeed to revise thus the character of this Emperor. 

Together with this treaty Kwaja Allaudin Muhammad was given a letter 
of the Viceroy to the Mughal Emperor himself. In the Pangim Archives 
there is a translation of this letter into Portuguese. From this Portuguese 
translation the following one in English has been made. 

“ The ambassador of your general manifested to me the great sympathy 
with which you regarded the doings of the King my Lord; and І have re- 
solved to return this kindness by assuring you of the interest which I myself 
with all my Indian power take in the increase of your greatness. The am- 
bassador will tell you the rest as well as all my designs. Please inform me 
as soon as possible in what I might help and serve you with all my heart 
and with due sympathy. Since.| have communicated with the ambassador 
on everything, this note is only meant to show my good will to you, and to 
declare that you may be sure of having in your ambassador a very faithful 


(21) Manucci, op. cit., П, p. 142-3. 
(22) Cf., Heras, The Decay of the Portuguese Power in India, J 3 Н. S., I, p. 82-4. 
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` servant. Не by his well reasoned exposition to me persuaded me to under- 
take the most difficult enterprise in the world. Мау God protect you. Janu- 
ary 10th. 1667. Тһе Conde V. Rey " (23). 

We do not know what was this '' most difficult enterprise " mentioned 
by the Viceroy at the end of his letter. From a second letter of his to 
` Aurangzeb, which will soon be quoted, we deduce that it was a sea campaign 
" which however ended in failure ". Was it perhaps a campaign against 
the fleet of Sivaji? 

Aurangzeb seems to have been very pleased with this letter and the 
treaty of alliance with the Portuguese Viceroy. Іп fact his armies in the 
Deccan were then much vexed by Sivaji and his Marathas; and it was a 
sort of relief to find those powerful friends in Sivaji's neighbourhood ready 
to help the Mughals against the Marathas. Very soon indeed they fulfilled 
their promise, as we shall see from the following letter of Conde de Sao 
Vicente. Тһе fact is that the Mughal Emperor again sent Kwaja Allaudin 
Muhammad as his ambassador with a letter to the Viceroy. This letter is 
unfortunately lost. But the Viceroy's reply is to be found in the Pangim 
Archives. We shall give here an English translation of the same. It will 
disclose how faithfully the Portuguese Viceroy was carrying out his promise 
to help the Mughals against his enemies. It runs as follows:— 

" Your Majesty's letter reached me through the ambassador Caje Allaudy 
Mamede and 1 gave it its due consideration, not only because it came from 
your Majesty, but for the special favours which your Majesty granted me 
therein. Moreover your Majesty was so good as to make peace with my 
sovereign under those conditions which are necessary to keep up and 
strengthen your old friendship. As soon as Your Majesty informed me that 
your Majesty's victorious army commanded by the generous and fortunate 
prince Sultan Mazama, (Muazzam), Your Majesty's son, entered Deccan, | 
offered to help the prince; for one who pledges his own life does not look to 
what wil follow. I had to inform your Majesty, how as soon as I, sur- 
rounded’ by many valient captains and soldiers, reached the East, І succeeded 
. in taking possession of the sea. I ordered my navy to enter China and then 
compelled the King of Golkanda (Golkonda) to come to terms. Moreover 
such was our power on the Malabar Coast that no ship would dare to cross 

that sea; and the Canara (the King of) retired to those mountains, experienc- 
ing the severity of my sword, without any possibility for its vassals to sail 
abroad. There is famine in Arabia as the gates of Canara and the straits 
are taken (by my ships). I have sent some of my vessels to Mecca; to the 
Persian Sea, under the valient general of the navy, mighty ships went; so 
.that just as Your Majesty is the lord of the Eastern countries, во my sovere- 
ign is the sovereign of all the seas. This being the case, if your Majesty would 
only unite with my sovereign, all will come under your submission. Prompted 
by my conscience, I thought of informing Your Majesty's ambassador of 
this, at the same time reminding Your Majesty of the vast sum that I spent 
last year to.carry out by sea the great enterprise, which however ended in 
failure. Hence I wrote to the prince and told the ambassador to disclose 


(23) Ap., No. 7. 
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to you all my designs, so that Your Majesty may be well served and I may 
deserve the esteemed favours of your Majesty. As regards what Your 
Majesty informed me of about Sivaji, the ambassador will communicate to 
your Majesty all that I have told him on this subject. May God protect the 
Royal Person of Your Majesty and prosper you with His Divine Grace ”’. 


Goa, | 8th, 1668. “ THE CONDE. V. REY " (24). 


This letter of the Portuguese Viceroy to the Emperor Aurangzeb re- 
quires some short comments. | 

The description of the Portuguese power in the East is simply an empty 
boast. А person ignorant of the history of the East would naturally think that 
that Empire was even more powerful than the modern British Empire. From 
Arabia to China the strength of their arms seems to be felt; yet prescinding 
from the sea power, their sphere of influence on the continent seems to have 
been very limited. Yet the intention of the Viceroy seems to have been to 
impress the maritime power of Portugal upon the mind of the Mughal Em- 
peror. In fact some years after, on March 12th, 1678, the: Governor of 
Goa could write to Тапай Rama, Avaldar of Vingurla on behalf of Sivaji: 
"In the-seas of India no vessel may sail without charters of this govern- 
ment, as settled by old laws and customs " (25). 

The letter also records the offering of help on the part of the Portuguese 
Viceroy against Sivaji. А few months after the above treaty was signed, 
Mirza Jai Singh had been replaced by Prince Muazzam, the third son of the 
Emperor, who arrived at. Aurangabad in Мау 1667 (26). The Conde at 
once offered his services to the new viceroy against Sivaji. But the indolent 
prince seems to have had no interest in crushing the Maratha chief. The 
fact is that peace was made between Sivaji and Aurangzeb in the month of 
March, 1668. This perhaps was the news communicated by Aurangzeb to 
the Portuguese Viceroy and referred to by the latter in his reply. 

As a matter of fact the Viceroy himself had also settled peace with 
Sivaji some months before. After a series of pourparlers and embassies that 
commenced on July 15th, 1667, (27) Sivaji sent to Goa one Sacopanta em- 
powered to settle the clauses of the treaty with the Viceroy; a thing which 
was happily done on December 5th, 1667, one year after the treaty between 
the Viceroy and Aurangzeb was signed. Sacopanta accompanied by the 
Jesuit Fr. Goncalo Martins, as the Viceroy’s ambassador, at once proceeded 
to Raygar (28) where Sivaji finally ratified the treaty on December | Ith. 

One year had not elapsed when Conde de Sao Vicente died on Novem- 
ber 16th, 1668 (29). 

Н. HERAS, S.J., М.А. 


(24) Ap., No. 8 
(25) Ар., No. 9. 

(26) Cf. Sarkar, History о) Aurangseb, IV., p. 95. 
(27) Cf. Pissurlencar, Shivaji, p. 16-18. 

(28) Ap., No. 10. 

(29) Cf. Pissurlencar, оф. cit., p. 7. 
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APPENDIX. 


Documents used for the preceding paper. 


. А letter of the Viceroy Antonio de Mello de Castro to the Maharaja 


Jai Singh, Mughal Viceroy in the Deccan. Goa, March 21st, 1665. 
Reis Visinhos, No. 2, folio 36. . 


. А letter of the same Portuguese Viceroy to the Christian Captain 


of the Mughal army: Goa, March 31st, 1665. Ibid. 


. Another letter of the same Viceroy to Maharaja Jai Singh. Goa, 


August 22nd, 1665. Ibid., folio 38. 


. А letter of the same Viceroy to Mirza Lascarim. Goa, August 22nd, 


1665. Ibid. 


. A letter of the same Viceroy to the ambassador of Jai Singh. Goa, 


August 22nd, 1665. Ibid. 


. A letter of the same Viceroy to Maharaja Jai Singh. Goa, December 


17th, 1666. Ibid, folio 49. 


. A letter of the same Viceroy to the Meshal Emperor Aurangzeb. Goa, 


January 19th, 1667. Ibid, folio 61. 


A letter of the Portuguese Viceroy Conde de Sao Vicente to Emperor 
Aurangzeb. Goa, May 18th, 1668. Ibid, folio 85. 


A letter of the Governor of Goa to Tanaji Rama, Avaldar of Vingurla. 
Goa, March 12th, 1678. Ibid., folio 14. 


10. A letter of the Portuguese Viceroy Conde de Sao Vicente to Sivaji. 


ГІ. 


Goa, December 5th, 1667. Ibid., folio 73: 


А treaty of peace settled between Sivaji and the Portuguese Viceroy 
Conde de Sao Vicente. Goa, December 5th, 1667. Pases e Trata- 
dos, No. 2, folios 160-2. 
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The Old Hengal Army. 


MAJOR HODSON'S SECOND VOLUME. 


List of Officers of the Bengal Army: 1768-1884: Part II. D-K; by Major V. C. 
P. Hodson, Indian Army, Retired List. (Constable апа Company, 
Limited, one Guinea net). 


IN reviewing last autumn the first volume of Major Hodson's book (Bengal: 

Past апа Present: Vol. XXXIV, pp. 44-50) we took occasion to comment 
upon the value and importance of the materials which he has collected. The 
second volume, which carries us from D to K, is in every way equal to the 
first. Its pages are as full of human interest. In those days men came to 
India and made it their home. Many of the officers of the Old Bengal Army 
founded a regular dynasty: which has in some cases endured to the present 
generation. Such names as Delamain, Ferris, Finnis, Gaitskell and Goad, 
are not only to be found in Major Hodson's present volume, but also in very 
recent issues of the Indian Army List. It is in this fact that the great interest 
lies of Major Hodson's researches: which have been extraordinarily thorough 
and must have entailed an enormous amount of time and labour. 


We can only follow up some of the clues with which he provides us. 
One leads to another, and the general impression which is left is that the old 
Bengal Army was a large family party. We will begin with Hercules Dur- 
ham who is remembered, if at all, as the counsel for the crown at the trial of 
Nuncomar.. He commenced his career in India in the Bengal Army, 
transferring from. the King's to the Company's service in 1772. In January, 
1775, he resigned and was admitted as an advocate of the newly-established 
Supreme Court at Fort William. But his health was already broken and 
during the trial of Nuncomar he was obliged to leave the cross-examination 
of the witnesses to the judges. He died in Calcutta on October 14, 1776. 
His daughter Herculina was married at Dinapore in 1790 to a very distin- 
guished Bengal Officer, General Sir Robert Blair, K.C.B. (1754-1837) : and 
two of their sons entered the Bengal Army. Captain Edward Macleod Blair 
(1803-1842) was.killed in action in the Jagdalabe pass during Elphinstone's 
disastrous retreat from Kabul: and his widow, Susanna Kennedy whom he 
had married in 1824, was one of the victims of the Cawnpore Massacre in 
1857. Нег mother was a well-known figure in Bengal for three-quarters of 
а century. 

When King Edward visited Benares in 1875, he was taken at his own 


request to see Mrs. Anna Kennedy, who was then in her eighty-eighth year 
and had seen Lord Lake before he left India in 1807. She was the daughter 
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of Lieut.-Colonel Patrick Don (1756-1837) of the Bengal Army by an 
Indian lady, and was born in the country in 1787. In 1804, she was married 
at Partabgarh to Lieut. Alexander Kennedy (1778-1859), also of the Bengal 
Army who subsequently became a Lieut.-General and C.B. and commanded 
the Benares division from 1847 to 1852. When her husband died at 
Benares, he had completed sixty years of uninterrupted residence in India: 
and she continued to live at Benares until her death on November 1, 1884, 
at the age of 96. Her son, Major-General James Don Kennedy (1806-1898) 
entered the Bengal Army in 1828 and died at Bath seventy years later at 
the age of 92: and six of her daughters were married to officers of the Bengal 
Army. Hill-stations were a novelty in her time and she did not approve of 
them. It so happened that she was taken very ill at one of them, and refused 
ever after to leave the plains. She was a staunch observer of old customs: 
and used to relate how the Khansama would put a dozen of bottles of beer ` 
under the chair of the hostess and how it was the duty of that lady to open 
- them as required without either rising from her seat or attracting the notice 
of the guests. It is said that she left 180 descendants. 

Two more instances of the family relationships which abounded in the 
Bengal Army may be cited. The first introduces an interesting historical 
character. Lieut.-Colonel Thomas Kearnan (1750-1803) was the brother 
of Margaret Ursula, who married Capt. Richard Humfrays (1762-1806) of 
the Bengal Engineers, at Calcutta in 1786, and of Maria Theresa, whose 
first husband was Colonel Henry Watson, Chief Engineer in Bengal, origin- 
ator of the docks at Kidderpore, and second to Francis in his duel with Hast- 
ings. Major Hodson (9. М. Kearnan) gives a cross reference to Mrs. Wat- 
son's second husband, Lieut. Alexander Newell, whom she married at Dina- 
pore іп 1793, but not to Watson. Three of Humfrays’ daughters married 
into the Bengal Army, two of them to Beatsons: and two of his sons, 
Alexander and Samuel, obtained cadetships. 

Colonel John Fortnom, of the Bengal Engineers, who was ° Director of 
Works "іп 1772 and died in Calcutta on January 25, 1779, married four of 
his daughters to officers of the Bengal Army, and his son Thomas William 
was appointed a '' minor cadet" in 1781 at the age of nine and served in 
the Bengal Artillery from 1792 to 1800. One of his sisters was the wife of 
Col. (afterwards Major-General) Christopher Green, who died in Calcutta 
on July 31, 1805, when in command of the Bengal Artillery. There is an 
ink drawing at the India Office of a “ Calcutta Cotillion " which is taken from 
в sketch made by Green about the year 1775, and is supposed to have been 
copied by James Moffat. Another sister, Sophia, was married to Captain 
Lawrence Gall, who deserves а paragraph to himself. Не died in Calcutta 


(1) There was another old lady of the kind at Bombay. Mrs. Jemima Hough who lived 
continuously in that city for seventy years, from the time of her marriage on August 1, 1803, to 
Lieut.-Robert Hunter Hough (who was afterwards military auditor-general at Presidency) until 
her death in 1878, at the age of 88. She was very proud of having danced as a bride with 
Sir Arthur Wellesley when he came to Bombay in 1804 after the battle of Assaye (see Bombay 
апа Western India by James Douglas: published іп London іп 1893). 
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on April 27, 1806, at the age of 61, and his tomb in the South Park Street 
burying ground bears the following inscription: ‘ Jt was thy fate, О Gall, to 
live long enough to see thyself neglected by those friends who ought to 
have served thee. То thee and thine fortune has been unkind.” 


Gall's career was certainly а chequered one. Не was aide-de-camp to 
Hastings at the time of his marriage in 1777: and two years later was ‘‘ com- 
mandant of Ње Berreli Corps and Quartermaster-General of the Great 
Mogul's Troops in Oude.” When Hastings went up to Benares in December 
1781, to cleanse the “ Sink of iniquity " at Lucknow, Gall was one of those 
who suffered. °“ I made no Distinctions for my Friends," writes Hastings to 
John Macpherson, “ Colonel Gall is a Member of my own Family, cut off 
from all his Hopes, and if I do not prevent it, a ruined Man with a wife, an 
amiable One, and an annual Brood of Children, to aggravate the Miseries of 
actual want added to blasted expectations." Nothing seems to have been 
done for him. He resigned the service in February 1784, and ended his life 
as assessor to the justices of the peace for the town of Calcutta (who were 
first appointed in 1794). 


His family did not fare badly in life. Marian, who was god-daughter 
of Mrs. Hastings, and was born at “ Barrelli " in 1780, married David Ross 
of Calcutta, who was the son of Lord Ankerville, a Scottish Lord of Session: 
and their son was Lieut.-Col. David Ross of the 51st Bengal Infantry who 
died in November 1857. Sophia, who was a year younger, married William 
Charles Hollings a Calcutta Merchant, and three of their sons served in the 
Bengal Army. George Herbert Gall, the son, who was born at Futtyghur in 
1779, was commandant of the Bodyguard from 1806 to 1818, and was 
Lieut.-Colonel of the 8th Light Cavalry at the time of his death at Karnal in 
1826. His son, George Lawrence Herbert Gall who was originally a Madras 
Officer, was commanding the 2nd Oudh Irregular Cavalry when he was killed 
by mutineers on June 13, 1857. Тһе name is represented in the next genera- 
tion: for the Indian Army list for October 1914 contains the name of Capt. L. 
Gall, of the 25th Cavalry (Frontier Force). 


Of Captain Robert Frith, one of Gall's companions in misfortune, some- 
thing was said very recently in Bengal: Past and Present (Vol. XXXIV, 
p. 142) in connexion with his son, a Colonel in the Bengal Artillery, and 
grandson, a Calcutta Solicitor, who were both named Warren Hastings Leslie 
Frith. Не died at Bombay in 1800. Another sufferer was Lieut.-Colonel 
Alexander Hannay who “ in a few years rose to be Adjutant-General of the 
Army in India and Warren Hastings’ period found him commanding the 
forces of the Nawab of Oudh." Hastings writes of him: “ Hannay was 
particularly mine, His recall was abrupt, and peculiarly marked with the 
Hardship of its being done at the point in which he was surrounded by 
Multitudes and in Danger of instant Death." Не had entered the Nawab’s 
Service in 1778, and did not long survive his dismissal: for he died in 
Calcutta on September 4, 1782, at the age of 40. Several nephews and 
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grand-nephews carried on his association with the Bengal Army: one of them, 
(1) Major Frederick Rainsford Hannay, died as recently as 1884 at the age 
of 74. 

Captain Alexander Fortune (1779-1823) was another of the Com- 
pany's officers who served the Kings of Oudh. After commanding the 
Resident's esort at Lucknow from 1811 to 1821, he remained at the Court 
in the King's employ until his death. His brother Major John Fortune of 
the Madras establishment, had left him a gold watch ring set with diamonds 
which had belonged to Tippoo Sultan, and he bequeathed it to Colonel John 
Baillie, who was Resident at Lucknow from 1807 to 1815 and subsequently 
a Director of the East India Company. Yet another officer who drifted into 
the Oudh Service was Colonel Thomas Edwards whose death is thus recorded 
in the Gentleman’s Magazine: " November 15, 1815: At Ostend Col. 
Edwards, of the East India Service and aide de camp to the late Nabob of 
Oude, Resident at Lucknow. Не was returning to his family at Brussels and 
was wrecked at Ostend where his remains were interred with Military 
Honours." He was the son of a Welsh rector, and gave evidence at the 
trial of Warren Hastings. І 

Prolonged residence in India sometimes resulted іп eccentricity. 
" Hindoo " Stuart will find a place in one of Major Hodson's later Volumes. 
Odd as he was, he is fairly closely approached by Major John Home (1763- 
1816) of the Invalid Establishment, who must not be confused with Colonel 
John Home (1787-1860), the son of the portrait-painter. When he died at 
Hooghly in 1816, after thirty-six years’ residence in India, it was found that 
he had left his house and grounds, together with the sum of Rs. 15,100, for 
the support of a favourite mare, “ Khooshie Khan," and that his will con- 
tained elaborate instructions as to the manner in which the animal's food was 
to be prepared and given to her off a wooden table. Another strange 
character was Lieut.-Colonel William Charles Denty (1791-1841) who is 
reported in the Indian News of 1841 to have died at Simla '' of sheer inani- 
tion, having denied himself even rotee mukhun," although he had a-fortune of 
a lakh and a half to two lakhs of rupees. Major Archibald Hooke who died 
at Ham Common near London in 1826 at the age of 76, may fitly be added 
to the list although he spent the last thirty-six years of his life out of India. 
According to the Gentleman’s Magazine, °“ being entitled to an annuity ' while 
his wife was above ground ' he embalmed her body and placed it in a glass 
case in a chamber in his house, where it remained for thirty years." 

The remarkable career of David Ochterlony Dyce Sombre (1808-1851) 
who has earned a niche in the Dictionary of National Biography by his mis- 
fortunes rather than his merits, is reflected indirectly іп Major Hodson's 
pages. His grand-father, Lieut. David Dyce, died in Calcutta in 1790 at 
the age of 22: and his son by an Indian lady was George Alexander David 


(1) Captain Rainsford-Hannay, 45th Rattray's Sikhs, killed in actlon in Mesopotamia in 
1916 was a member of the same family. 
EDITOR, Bengal: Past & Present, 
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Dyce who became a “ Colonel " in the service of the Begum Sumroo and 
acted as agent of her estates at Sardhana. Не married a daughter of the 
Begum's crazy stepson, Aloysius Bathasar Reinhardt who was known as 
Nawab Zafaryab Khan: and the Begum adopted their son as her heir. 
Major-General Patrick Duff (1742-1803) of the Artillery, enjoys a double 
claim to distinction. His portrait was painted by Romney, and an engrav- 
ing of it by C. H. Hodges was published іп 1791. Не was a man of prodi- 
gious strength and was. known throughout the Bengal Army as ' Tyger 
Duff." The story went that as he was coming out of the Mess Bungalow 
at Dum Dum late one night, he was met on the verandah by a tiger which 
sprang upon him: whereupon he seized it by the jaws and tore them asunder 
by main force. Не was naturally regarded with awe and veneration by his 
sepoy gunners: and it was to this circumstance that Lord Cornwallis owed his 
life during the campaign of 1791-1792 against Tippoo. On February 10, 
1792, a party of Tippoo's cavalry crossed the river Cauvery and entered the 
British Camp opposite Seringapatam without attracting attention. Some 
artillerymen of whom they enquired the way to the tent of the burra sahib, 
knew of no greater man than “ Tyger Duff " who was in command of the 
battering train and pointed out his tent, to which the troopers forthwith 
galloped, cutting down every one they met, until a number of sepoys near 
the tent turned out and drove them off. | 

The researches of Major Hodson enable us to add to the Anglo-Indian 
connexions of Joseph Farington, the Royal Academician, whose diary has 
been so often quoted in these pages. Edward Fraser Farington, who died in 
Java in 1812, after taking part in the capture of the island in the previous 
year, was the diarist's nephew. His brother William Farington, was serving 
as a Lieutenant in the Lord Camden Indiaman in Dance's action with Linois 
off Pulo Aov in 1804 and later on became an admiral. Their father, William 
Farington senior, commanded the Mars Indiaman which was lost on Margate 
sands in 1787, and died at his house at Hoddesdon in 1803. 

It has been commonly supposed, on the authority of Mrs. Fay, that ike 
wife of Dr. Rowland Jackson the “ medical attendant to the Civil and 
Military Servants of the Company, when called upon ” and physician to the 


Calcutta jail, was "а native of Jamaica." Their son, Edward Rowland 
Jackson, served in the Bengal infantry from 1778 to 1793: and Major Hod- 
son tells us that his mother was “ Frances Perreau of co. Carmarthen.” Не 


is of opinion that she was related to the twin brothers Robert and Daniel 
Perreau, who were hanged for forgery at Tyburn in 1775 or 1776. Robert 
Samuel Perreau an “ old Westminster " who was the son of Robert, was 
gratuitously appointed to a writership at Bencoolen and went there in 1777. 
Some three years later he came to Calcutta from Fort Saint George and 
founded the firm of Perreau and Palling. He failed owing to speculations 
in indigo and returned to Bencoolen where, says Hickey (Vol. IV, р. 447) 
he died owing him a large sum of money. 

The tragic fate of the Perreau brothers likewise overtook Capt. John 
Donnellan of the Bengal European Regiment, who was hanged on August 21, 


^ 
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1780, for poisoning his brother-in-law Sir Theodosius Boughton. In justice 
to him, it should be added (as Major Hodson adds) that “* according to some 
accounts, his mother-in-law confessed to the crime on her deathbed.” He . 
served with Forde in the Northern Circars in 1758 at the battle of Condore. ` 
After the capture of Masulipatam he was appointed one of the four prize 
agents but was tried by court-martial and cashiered in April 1759 on a charge | 
of receiving bribes. Thirteen years later the Company certified that he had 
“ behaved himself as a gallant officer " while.in their employment: and he 
was placed on half pay in Adlercron's Regiment (H. M. 39th) (2). 


Two Earls of Carnwath served in the Bengal Army. Arthur Alexander 
Dalzell, the tenth Earl, resigned his cadetship іп 1819 after a year's service, 
upon appointment by the Prince Regent to H. M. 45th Regiment as ensign: 
-he became a General in.1873 and died in 1876 at the age of 77. The 
eleventh Earl, Harry Burrard Dalzell, who was his brother, died іп 1887 at. 
the age of 83: he remained with the Bengal Artillery from 1822 to 1854 and- 
retired with the rank of Colonel. Another Scottish earl in the Company's 
Service was Lieut.-Col. Walter Coningsby Erskine (1810-1872) (3), twelfth 
Earl of Kellie and fifteenth Lord Erskine, who was Agent to the Governor- 
General in the Saugor and Nerbudda territories (where Sleeman made his 
name) from 1854 to 1858 and Commissioner of Jubbulpore from 1860 to 

1861. 


NS the baronets in this solime mention may be — of Sir William 
Dick (1765-1840) the second baronet of Braid, who was a cousin of Page 
Keble, sometime master attendant at Calcutta, and his son Lieut.-Col. John 
Petric Keble (1772-1823): Sir Colpoys Dickson (1807-1868) the son of 
Rear Admiral Sir Collingwood Dickson, whose service in India extended 

from 1824 to 1852: Major-General Sir James Fullerton Dundas (1786- 
` 1848) the third baronet of Richmond (in Surrey) who was the son of one 
of George the Third's physicians: Sir Augustine Fitzgerald (1809-1893), 
fourth baronet of Newmarket, co. Clare, who marched with Pollock to Kabul 
іп 1842, and served in India from 1826 to 1853: Sir Walter Raleigh Gilbert 
(1785-1853), who was created а baronet in and fought at Delhi, Agra, 


Laswaree, Deig, Bhurtpore, Moodkee, Ferozeshah, Sobraon, Chillianwallah . 


and Gujrat: Sir John Gordon (1776-1804) eighth baronet of Embo, : 
who died at Penang at the age of 26: Sir John Hamilton (1755-1835) first 
baronet who transferred to the King's Service in 1789 and fought in the 
Peninsula: Sir William Hope (1727-1763), third and last baronet of Kirk- 
lintonn, who was murdered with Ellis and others at Patna in 1763 by order 
of Mir Kasim: Sir John Кеппауғау (1758-1836) one of the earliest “ poli- ` 
ticale" who was the first Resident at Hyderabad from 1788 to 1794, and 
of whom it is recorded in the Calcutta Gasette of April 9, 1795, that Ве °" is 


(2) Now let Battn. the Dorset Regt. “primus in Indis." А 
Eprtor, Bengal: Past & Present. 
(8) Grandfather of the present Earl of Mar and Kellie. 
Eprtor, Bengal: Past & Present. 
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the purchaser of Sir George Yonge's estate (4) in Devonshire, the price paid 
for it was £110,000." 

John Debrett the Piccadilly bookseller and originator of "Debrett's Peer- 
аре” had two sons in the Bengal Army: one died at Calcutta in 1817 at the 
age of 25, and the other at Simla іп 1835 at the age of 46. Among Officers 
of foreign extraction we may name Major Henry de Budi, who died in 
Calcutta in 1843 at the age of 43. Не was the son of the Governor of 
Edward, Duke of York and William, Duke of Gloucester, and the nephew of 
the Seigneur de Boisy who was a Colonel in the Sardinian Service. Major 
Luis Felix de Gloss, who resigned the service in 1772, was a Pole and had a 
brother who was a captain in the Prussian Army. He came over to Bengal 
in 1764 from Bombay, where he had commanded the garrison at Surat for 
nearly three years. His work as a surveyor under Rennell is well known. 
He resigned in February 1773 and seems to have died in Europe in 1777 or 
1778. The three brothers de Waal were Dutchmen, sons of the Receiver at 
the Cape. Pieter Hendrick de Waal (1789-1824) married one of the 
daughters’ of Daniel Overbeek, the last Dutch Governor of Chinsura. 


EVAN COTTON, 





(4) The estate Із Escot, near Ottery St. Mary, the “ Clavering '' of Pendenis. 
EDITOR, Bengal: Past & Present. 


Hengal Chiefs Struggle for Endependence 
im the Reign of Akbar and Jahangir. 





§ 5. Fall of Daud.* 


THE Afghans, after their disastrous retreat from Patna, got themselves 

divided into two divisions. One division under Kalapahar, Sulaiman 
Mankali and Babui Mankali, went towards Ghoraghat (1). The other divi- 
sion, under Daud took shelter at Tanda: А small division was left behind to 
defend the pass of Teliaghari, but they fled without offering any effective 
resistance, when Munim Khan and Todar Mal advanced. Daud retreated. 
towards Orissa. Munim Khan and Todar Mal advanced and occupied Tanda. 
without fight and engaged themselves in arranging the political and financial 
affairs of the kingdom. Parties were sent towards the various strongholds of 
the Afghans to oust them from those places. One party, under Muhammad 
Ош: Khan Barlas went after.Daud and stationed itself at Satgaon. А party 
was sent towards Ghoraghat. Another party, under Murad Khan, went off 
towards Fathabad and Bacla. A fourth party was sent to Sonargaon. 


The Afghans at Ghoraghat were defeated and they fled to Cooch Behar. 
The Afghans at all other places were also being put down one by one, when: 
the famous Junaid Karrani made his appearance on the stage. 

We seldom meet with a more romantic career in history!  Junaid's. 
father was Imad Khan, brother of Sulaiman Karrani. While Sulaiman was. 
reigning, Junaid did something audacious, and fled from punishment to 
Akbar's Court. (1566 A.D.) Akbar received him with honours and gave- 
bim a Jagir at Hindaun, 71 miles south-west from Agra and now included in 
the Jaipur State (A. М. II. 399). But this restless spirit soon got into- 


* Continued from the previous number. ‹ 

(1) Ghoraghat is situated on the west bank of the Karatoya, on the western boundary of the- 
Rangpur district, but is at present included within the district of Dinajpur. It is 28 miles due north 
of the town of Bogra and 18 miles due east from Hili, a well-known station on the North BengaL 
Section of the E. B. Railway. There are good roads leading to Ghoraghat from both the places. 
The place has lost all its former splendour, but it is still the site of a Government Police Station 
and a few Zamindary Kacharies. Buchanan Hamilton visited the place and has left a good 
description of the place. (Eastern India—Vol. П. P.-679-682). Buchanan says that the town, 
at the time of its greatest prosperity extended along the river bank for about 10 miles, while the- 
average depth was about 2 miles. Buchanan saw the ruins of a fort about a mile in length and 
half-a-mile in breadth, but it did not appear to him to have ever been a very strong place. The 
ruins of a big mosque and some samller mosques were standing іп Buchanan's time (1808), but 
he could not trace the ruins of any palace or civil buildings. The Dargah of Ismail Ghazi was а 
famous place and it stood at the south-eastern corner of the fort. Ismail Ghazi was a famous 
captain of the time of Barbak Shah and was put to death under royal orders іп 1474 A.D. (Vide- 
J.A.S.B 1874, p. 215. “ Notes on Shah Ismail Ghazi,"—By Мг. б. Н. Damont.) 
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rouble again and, according to Abul Fazl, began to entertain unfounded 
suspicions of Akbar's motives and fled from Hindaun to join the rebels of 
auzrat (A. N. ПР. 420). Abul Fazl is not explicit regarding the ‘unfounded’ 
suspicions of Junaid. -A not negligible heir to the throne of Bengal might have 
заа cause for very real apprehensions from the aggressive Emperor of India. 
According to Abul Fazl, of the enemies of Akbar, the boat of some founder 
n the river without any apparent cause; some lose their lives at the hands of 
inknown assasins in the streets of the capital, and mad elephants evince an 
mcanny fondness for singling out some and trampling them to death! It is 
;»erhaps this proneness to death of the enemies of Akbar that might have 
:xcited Junaid's ‘unfounded’ suspicions. Whatever the cause may have been, 
lunaid is found leading the rebels of Guzrat and fighting against Akbar up to 
he beginning of 1573 A.D. In the battle of Pattan (2) that took place on 
he 22nd January, 1573, Junaid led the centre of the rebels. 


It is well-known that the command of the central division of an army in 
;attle array is always given to the most important man in the army. Іп this 
rattle, the Mughals were almost routed; but before the rout was complete, the 
Afghans fell to looting, and thus, for the Maghals, ‘‘ a thorough victory suc- 
:eeded to a complete defeat " (A.N. Ш.Р. 34). Junaid and some others 
led to the Deccan. Towards the end of 1574; when Daud was flying towards 
2rissa, and Todar Mal and Munim Khan were busy at Tanda, arranging the 
fairs of the newly-conquered state, news was brought that Junaid had sud- 
lenly appeared in the jungles of Jhar-khand. The sudden appearance of a 
запа of lions in the jungles of Jhar-khand would not have been of greater 
:oncern to the Mughals! 


Todar Mal, a faithful servant of the state and always ready to meet any 
‘contingency, at once proceeded towards the Santhal Parganas with a Com- 
zany of Soldiers. In the course of his flight from Guzrat through the Deccan 
o the jungles of Jhar-khand, it is not possible that Junaid succeeded in carry- ' 
ng a vast amount of treasure or a large number of men with him. It speaks 
rolumes for the genius of Junaid that yet he succeeded in getting together, in 
he jungles of Jhar-khand, a band of Afghans ready to lay down their lives for 
iim and in standing against the organised bands of Todar Mal with his hastily 
ormed Afghan militia. It is no wonder that he did not succeed, but it is 
ndeed a wonder how he succeeded in evading capture and in retiring and 
aking shelter in deeper forests. 


The next move of Junaid was an attempt to join forces with Daud. 
reduced to even such straits, the unfortunate Daud could not summon up 
ufficient courage to place complete reliance on his valiant cousin, which 
vould perhaps have meant the saving of the Afghan cause. Frustrated in 
мв attempts at a union with Daud, Junaid was again retiring to his jungle 
astnesses of Jharkhand when he was intercepted by a reconnoitreing party 


(2) Anhilwar-Pattan, the Pre-Muhammadan Capital of Guzrat, on the road from Delhi to 
iurat. On the north of the isthmus or Kathiawad is situated the Rann. Pattan is situated about 
0 miles direct east from the middle point of the eastern bank of the Rann, on the river Saraswati. 


x 
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of Mughals who were not very strong numerically. Junaid jumped upon them 
and utterly cut them off, himself safely retiring to Jharkhand before Todar 
Mal could appear on the scene. 

Yar Muhammad, а Mughal Captain, sent to the borders ' of Jhar- 
khand (3), had succeeded in getting together a vast amount of 
riches by plundering that unfortunate region. He plundered Belghata 
and advanced into the heart of Jharkhand up to Turee, about 10 
miles east of Deoghar. Among the riches and property that fell into his 
hands, there was a famous elephant called Apar. He refused to surrender it 
even when called upon by Munim Khan to do so. Не was engrossed with the 
idea of cutting through Jharkhand and retiring to Delhi with his riches. Near 
Turee, however, he was trapped by Junaid who totally routed him in a night 
attack and Yar Muhammad barely escaped with his life and took shelter with 
Todar Mal. Junaid thus roamed at large in the forests of Jharkhand and 
continued to be a constant menace to the Mughals on that side. 

Muhammad Quli Khan Barlas, who had been sent in pursuit of Daud, 
arrived at Satgaon and Daud retreated towards Orissa. Muhammad Quli fixed 
his head-quarters at Satgaon and made himself comfortable there. News 
reached him that Sri Hari Vikramaditya was rapidly going off towards Jessore, 
but to intercept the crafty Sri Hari who was flying for his life, was not the 


. business of an ease-loving war-worn Mughal Captain. Todar Mal now arrived 


at Satgaon and wanted all to take up the pursuit of Daud with vigour. At 
lest the importunities of Todar Mal had their effect and the Mughals started 
towards Orissa in pursuit of Daud. Muhammad Quli, however, was taken ill 
on the way and died. The Mughal Captains now began to quarrel with one 
another like-so many children and no one was inclined to listen to Todar Mal. 
They made Qiya Khan, а haughty man, their leader and planned to evade 
Munim Khan and cut through Jharkhand to Delhi. They would capture 
Junaid on the way and thus escape imperial wrath! At this state of affairs, 
Todar Mal made urgent representations to Munim Khan for money to quiet 





(3) Mr. Beveridge, in his translation of A.N. Vol. 111. P. 171, has totally failed to realise the 


geographical situation of the locality in which Yar Muhammad was operating. He has sought 


to identify the places named with places near Guzrat and Jodhpur,—a rather surprising slip for so 
careful a scholar! The man evidently belonged to the Mughal army operating in Bengal, as his 
attempt to cut through Jharkhand and reach Delhi, as well as his taking shelter with Todar Mal 
after his discomfiture, show. Todar Mal and Munim Khan had their Headquarters at Tanda, 
from which base evidently Yar Muhammad was sent to the borders of Jharkhand. Of the places 
mentioned consecutively with Yar Muhammad's progress towards Jharkhand, viz., Mulher, Bel- 
ghata, jungles of Luni and Kankar and Tara, I have succeeded in identifying all, with more or 
less certainty. The places, as can be expected, all Не west of Tanda, in Birbhum and Jharkhand 
and are all traceable on Sheet No. 2 of Rennel’s Bengal Atlas. Mulhér is either Mowlesher 
{present Maureshwar) or Mallarpur,—perhaps the latter. Luni is in Jharkhand, an important 
place, written Noony on Rennel's Atlas. Kankar is perhaps Khurrakpur, a name give to a 
large jungly tract. Tara is perhaps Turee, about 10 miles east of Deoghar. 

There is a Belghata on the western bank of the Bhagirathi, on the other side of Jangipur in 
the Murshidabad district. It is only about 8 miles direct south of Suti, but it appears to have 
been too near old Tanda to be pillaged by Yar Muhammad with impunity. Birkooty further west, 
on the road to Noony, on the borders of Jharkhand, appears to be the place ا‎ i is about 
15 miles north of Mallarpur. 
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these ‘ slaves of gold." Munim Khan lost no time in sending money and 
re-inforcement, after which the pursuit of Daud was again continued. Leav- 
ing Burdwan and Madaran behind, the Mughal army reached Chitwa under 
the Ghatal Sub-Division of the Midnapur District. The attitude of the Mughal 
Captains was still far from re-assuring. How they would behave when 
actually facing the enemy, the faithful Todar Mal had very great misgivings 
about. So he sent letters asking for Munim Khan's presence in person. 
Munim Khan was 80 at this time and naturally he did not like to leave the 
peace and comforts of Tanda to run after Daud. 

It is indeed а very curious spectacle! The Mughal captains, whose affaix 
was the chasing of the enemy, were eager to evade Munim Khan and fly to 
Delhi through Jharkhand! А non-Mughal—Todar Mal,—was driving them 
to duty, under threat, bribe and cajolery! The Generalissimo Munim Khan, 
who was in charge of the affairs of Bengal, was averse to exertion and was 
asking Todar Mal to go on managing things as best as he could! 

Things would have gone on in this way, when, fortunately, the slowness 
with which Bengal affairs were progressing made Akbar impatient and he 
urged the necessity of speedier action with such vehemence on Munim 
Khan, that the latter, however reluctantly, had to move on and join the 
Mughal pursuers of Daud at Chitwa. А 

Daud was barring the way ahead and the Mughal captains were unwilling 
to fight. To ease this perplexing situation, Munim Khan called a Council of 
War and Todar Mal and Munim Khan lectured these ease-loving captains to 
the best of their ability. The rains had set in, the road was bad, that was 
the whole burden of their grievances. So, a new road had to be found, and 
marching by that road, the Mughals and the Afghans confronted each other 
at Tukarui, on the 3rd March, 1575. x 

Tukarui is at present in the Midnapur District, under P.S. Dantan. On 
Survey of India Maps of the scale of 17=] mile, the Mauza No. of Tukarui is 
given as 168. The Bengal-Orissa Trunk Road, as well as the Bengal Nagpur 
Railway pass by about a mile west-of this village. The river Subarnarekha, 
again, is close on the west of the Trunk road. The Head-quarters of the 
Dantan P.S. lie four miles straight north from the village. Тһе battle of 
Tukarui is also known as the battle of Mughalmari. Mughalmari is a village 
also on the Trunk Road, 8 miles due north of Tukarui. 

The importance of the battle of Tukarui for the history of Bengal can 
hardly be exaggerated. Abul Fazl too, is of opinion that it was this battle 
that actually transferred the sovereignty of Bengal from the Afghans to the 
Mughals (A. N. Ш. P. 179). The famous “ good fortune " of Akbar is no- 
where more evident than in this battle, in which a victory was almost thrust by 
chance on the defeated Mughals. The popular nomencleture of the battle as 
the battle of Mughalmari (i.e. the massacre of the Mughals) also records the 
verdict of the people at large on the plight of the Mugbals in this battle. А 
detailed description of the battle is a little digression for the purposes of our 
main theme, but as no one else has attempted this before and as І expect, my 
Bengali readers will feel interested, І offer no apology for this little digression. 
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The sketch below will give the reader an idea of how the Mughals and 
the Afghans were placed in battle array. The Mughal arrangement differed 
from the Afghan in 
having a division as 
altamsh or neck be- AFGHAN SIDE. 
hind the vanguard or 


head. Tabakat-i-Ak- Г Т 
bari says that the | Sikandar. | | Daud. Ismail. | 
Mughals had a number А ا‎ 


of cannon with them 

which were placed in | Guzar. 
front. The Afghans 

had a line of huge tus- 
kers at their front and 
these moving moun- " 

tains were made all the Alam Khan. 
more terrible by pack- 2 
ing them with hide and دب‎ 
by hanging a number | Qiya Khan. | 
of black yak-tails from . 


their heads and tusks! 


ү icu че | Todar Mal. | | Munim Khan. | Shahan Khan. | 


and the Mughal van 
was led by Alam MUGHAL SIDE. 
Khan. 

Munim Khan had no 
intention to fight on that day as the planets were not favourable according 
to the astrologers, who invariably accompanied an army. But matters 
were precipitated by the impatience of Alam Khan who, perceiving 
that the Afghans were advancing, spurred to attack before the Mughal 
array was complete. Munim Khan sent peremptory orders to Alam Khan 
to come back and this untimely attack and return threw the Mughal van 
into confusion. The Mughal cannon, in the meantime, was active, but in 
those days, a shot every fifteen minutes was the quickest record for an 
ordnance. This leisurely fire could not check all the advancing elephants 
of the Afghans and these frightfully decorated uncouth creatures drove before 
them the frightened horses of the Mughals. The result was that the Mughal 
van was driven back upon the Mughal altamsh and their united pressure fell 
upon the Mughal centre and made it waver. Guzar was, in the meantime 
pressing forward with all his might and the Mughal van and neck gave way 
before his vigorous onslaught. The flying van and neck swept away the 
Mughal centre also. Munim Khan, the octogenarian Mughal general had cast 
off his sword and was trying to make his flying columns turn back with a whip 
in his hands, when Guzar came up and engagéd him. The old soldier began 
to parry the sword-thrusts of Guzar with the handle of his whip and got 
severely wounded in the attempt. Soon he would have earned a hero’s death, 








` 
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when some of his devoted followers forcibly turned his horse by the rein and 
carried him off the place of hot engagement. Не retreated to a long distance. 
Tukarui is eight miles south of Mughalmari, and possibly the battle raged 
throughout this long interval. The Afghan van had thus succeeded in sweep- 
ing off the main part of the Mughal army! 

But now the turning point set in. Before the victorious Afghans lay the 
rich tent of Munim Khan, which was too much for their cupidity. As in the 
battle of Pattan referred to above, the Afghans broke their rank and fell to 
pillaging Munim Khan's tent before the Battle was won. Qiya Khan and 
some other Mughal generals, took advantage of this situation, somewhat re- 
formed their broken ranks and attacked the Afghans who had left their main 
divisions far behind and advanced into the heart of the enemy's ranks. The 
femous “ good fortune " of Akbar now came to the rescue of the vanquished 
Mughals and Guzar suddenly fell dead, pierced in the brain by an arrow shot 
by an unknown hand. From time immemorial, it has been the custom of the 
Indian Army to run away as soon as the leader was no longer to be seen. 
The Afghans on the field of Tukarui proved no exception. Ав soon as 
Gujar fell, this victorious advancing division was all at once converted into a 
mob flying for their lives and melted away іп no time! 

Strangely enough, the other three divisions of the Afghan army, were 

waiting so long without action, only idle spectators of Guzar's impetuous 
onset. А little before the fall of Guzar, the right wing of the Afghan army 
began to press onwards to support Guzar. But as soon as the news of the 
fall of Guzar and the melting away of the Afghan van reached the division, 
it also broke and fled. Now Todar Mal on the Mughal left wing was 
facing Daud in the Afghan centre and Shaham Khan on the Mughal right wing 
was facing Ismail on the Afghan left wing. The flight of Munim Khan had 
unnerved Shaham Khan and he was almost running away, but his friends 
comforted him and he faced the enemy. When Todar Mal was engaging 
Daud, the news of the flight of Munim Khan reached his division also. Тһе 
valiant Rajput promptly silenced the news-bearer and heartened those who 
had heard the news by saying that they were not going to let their foot slip 
because one had slipped. Hot engagement ensued. In the meantime Shaham 
Khan succeeded in driving off the Afghan left wing and advanced to support 
Todar Mal. Before their united forces, Daud could. no longer stand his 
ground and fled. Thus was the battle of Mughalmari won by the Mughals! 
Daud rapidly fled towards Orissa. The Afghan prisoners were put to the 
sword and 8 minarets were erected of their severed heads! 
The rest of the story can be briefly told. Daud reached Katak and 
wanted to stand a siege there. But he thought it better to negotiate with 
the Mughals. The war-worn Mughals, plied with gold, caught at the proposal 
and disregarding the strong disapproval of Todar Mal, Munim Khan entered 
into a treaty with Daud. Daud submitted to Akbar and Orissa was left to 
him to be held as a vassal of Akbar. The exasperated Todar Mal refused 
to sign the treaty. 

Wonderful was the character of this Rajput hero! I am not aware if any 
one has yet attempted to write a biography of this unique character, but 1 am 
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sure, a work like this would be a valuable addition to any literature. Abul 
Fazl was not very favourably inclined towards Todar Mal, but he has not 
grudged Todar Mal his due mead of praise. Here is a typical passage, re- 
counting an incident when, in 1577, Todar Mal was accompanying Akbax to 
the Panjab. 

°“ One of the occurrences was the guidance given to Rajah Todar Mal. 
Just as he was one of the unique of the age for practical wisdom and trust- 
worthiness, so was he at the head of mortals for superstition and bigotry. 
His rule was that until he had performed in a special manner his idols-worship, 
and had adored them after а thousand fashions, he would not attend to 
business nor eat or drink. Suddenly, in the turmoil of moving the camp, the 
idols of that simpleton were lost. In his heartfelt folly, he abandoned sleep 
and food. His Majesty had compassion on him and administered consolation 
to him. Не recovered somewhat and addressed himself to his duties." 

A.N. III. P. 310. 

The man who succeeded, in spite of constant Muslim association, to 
keep his religious convictions unimpaired in such a way, must have been a 
man of extraordinary strength of character. Innumerable instances can be 
cited of his wonderful faithfulness and' devotion to duty. If Munim Khan, 
the generalissimo of the Mughal army, had been as faithful, he should not have 
yielded to the gold of Daud. If, following the counsel of Todar Mal, the 
last embers of the Afghan fire had been put out at that time, the great 
emperor Akbar would not have retired to the grave after a long reign, with 
Bengal yet unsubdued. 

The treaty of Katak, brought peace to Daud but the Afghans at large 
refused to recognise that treaty and the Mughal-Afghan struggle went on 
unabated. The Afghans in Bihar and Bengal, under different leaders, carried 
on an incessant guerrilla warfare. .That the Afghan King had made peace 
with the Mughals did not produce very much of a change in the course of 
affairs. 

The Mughals of the Qaqshal clan had been sent towards Ghoraghat 
to keep the Afghans in check in that region. The Afghans under Kalapahar 
and Babui Mankali encountered them and drove them back. The defeated 
Mughals knew no security until they had put the Ganges between themselves 
and the enemy and taken shelter at Tanda. The Afghans overran the whole 
of North Bengal and occupied Gaur. At this juncture, Munim Khan returned 
from Orissa, after having concluded the treaty of Katak with Daud and was | 
taken aback to find the Afghans triumphant in North Bengal, and almost 
threatening Tanda itself! The old war-worn veteran was not allowed to 
enjoy his well-earned rest, but with a wry face he had to take the field 
again. Finding it impossible to cross the Ganges at Tanda in face of 
Afghan opposition on the other side, he marched northwards along the 
southern bank of the river and selected a site for crossing it where it had 
divided itself into two channels. Не had crossed one of these channels and 
was preparing to cross the remaining one, when news reached him that the 
Afghans had evacuated Gaur and were retreating towards Ghoraghat. 
Munim Khan came back to Tanda, and sat down to rest there, after having 
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despatched an officer to pursue the retreating Afghans. The trouble in the 
Ghoraghat region abated but was by no means completely put down. 

Junaid in Jharkhand was roving about like a lion at large. The fall of 
Patna did not bring about the fall of the famous fortress of Rhotasgarh, 
which continued to be held by the Afghans. Akbar, while leaving Patna, 
had entrusted its reduction to a Mughal captain, Muzaffar Khan by name. 
Muzaffar occupied Chaund and Sasaram, and was preparing to reduce 
Rhotas, when an Afghan army was heard of near Bihar. The reduction 
of Rhotas had to be postponed and the Mughal Captains were all called off 
to oppose this Afghan army. Defeated, the Afghans retreated into 
Jharkhand. The besieged Afghans of Rhotas, in the meantime, had come 
out and re-occupied Chaund and Sasaram! These two places had to be re- 
conquered by the Mughals, but soon after news was brought to Muzaffar 
that a Mughal fort in South Bihar had been captured by the Afghans and the 
whole garrison killed. A party of 300 Rajputs who had ventured out into 
the hills to seek for the Afghans, had been cut off to a man. Junaid was 
also on the move and his aim appeared to be to drive off the Mughals from 
Bihar. Muzaffar, with the other Mughal Captains hastened to meet the 
situation and two contested battles had to be fought before the advance of 
Junaid could be checked and the Afghans driven into Jharkhand again. As 
soon as this trouble was over, the Afghans in Tirhoot to the north of the 
Ganges began to create fresh troubles. They fell upon and killed Muzaffar 
Khan's agent at Hajipur and Muzaffar had to cross the Ganges and shift the 
field of his activity to the north of the river. After unceasing struggle for a 
period, in which, on one occasion, Muzaffar nearly lost his life, he succeeded 
in putting out the Afghan fire in Tirhoot. Pleased with Muzaffar's activities, 
Akbar appointed Muzaffar protector of the region from the ferry of Chaunsa 
to the pass of Teliaghari. 

But now an event happened which set the whole country ablaze again! 
From the summary of the Afghan activities given above, it will appear that 
the Afghans in Bihar on both the banks of the Ganges, in Jharkhand, in the 
eastern region of Ghorghat, had completely flouted the teaty of Katak. 
between Daud and Munim Khan, and the Afghan fire had kept burning there 
without remission. But now, Munim Khan died and with his death the fire 
blazed: up again furiously and the whole country was enveloped іп its lames! 

Munim Khan was a man of eighty at this period. Ніз temper was 
anything but amiable! He was very impatient of contradiction and no one 
dared try that dangerous game with him. The treaty of Katak was signed 
on the [2th April, 1575. Munim Khan died on the 23rd October of the 
same year. During the whole of these six months of the rainy season, when 
normal people prefer rest at home to activity abroad, the Afghans had 
created trouble throughout the country and kept the Mughals constantly on 
the move, by playing a cat-and-mouse game. The activities of the young 
and ‘energetic officer Muzaffar Khan had kept the Afghans of Bihar in check, 
but. those at Ghoraghat were hovering on the frontier and were only waiting 
for opportunities. The old general quite correctly thought that it would be 
difficult to keep the Afghans of Ghoraghat in check without a removal of 
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the capital to the north of the Ganges. Unfortunately, the grandeur of the 
buildings of Gaur attracted him powerfully and his choice fell on this ruined 
city, forsaken during the reign of Sulaiman Karrani for sanitary reasons. 

With the abatement of rains, probably. towards the end of August, 
Munim Khan's order went round in Mughal camp at Tanda to remove to 
Gaur. No one among the Mughal Captains had the courage to represent 
before the stubborn old general that the influx of a: vast population just at 
the end of the rains into the insanitary Gaur would be frought with disastrous 
consequences. The Mughal army, as well as a great part of the civil popu- 
latioh removed to Gaur and began to have a pleasant time of it with the 
money looted from Orissa. The climate of Gaur was notoriously bad and 
the excesses indulged in by the Mughals undoubtedly undermined their health. 
The result was the famous plague at Gaur. 

Bayazid Biyat, Munim Khan’s companion in his campaigns in Bengal 
has left us a graphic description of this Plague at Gaur in his Memoirs (4). 

It was the end of the rains, a time for change of climate. The war-worn 
constitution of the Mughals, further undermined by excesses, gave in before 
the virulent seasonal change and they began to die like flies. Cremation or 
burial fast became impossible and the dead bodies began to be thrown into 
the silting up river. The resulting horrible stench made life at Gaur im- 
possible but the stiff-necked old Mughal general still would take no notice! 
At last when 12 distinguished Mughal captains had succumbed to the plague 
one by one, Munim Khan moved out of Gaur with the remnant of the Mughal 
army on the plea of going out to chastise Junaid and encamped at Tanda. 
Here, he also fell a victim to the plague after ten days suffering (23rd Octo- 
ber, 1575). 

With the death of Munim Khan, as already narrated, the whole country 
was ablaze, and the Afghans rose like one man. The Mughals at Tanda 
chose a leader but had not yet decided what to do, when news reached them 
' that Daud, like the consumate politicians of the present day, had cast off the 
treaty of Katak like an old scrap of paper and had jumped upon and killed 
Nazr Bahadur, the Mughal Commander posted at Bhadarak. Murad Khan, 
the Mughal Commander at Jaleswar, made off in no time for Tanda with his 
hosts and the panic-stricken Mughals at Tanda also lost no time in evacuating 
Tanda and putting the Ganges between themselves and the enemy. Even 
the plague at Gaur lost its terror for them. The Afghans quickly advanced 
and blocked up the pass of Teliaghari. The Mughals, as it were, were caught 
in a trap. The Mughal Nawara in eastern waters, was in charge of Shah 
Bardi. As soon as the rise of Daud was noised abroad, Isa Khan, zamindar, 
who is here heard of for the first time, lost no time in engaging him. Abul 
Fazl says that Shah Bardi succeeded in holding his own, but thought it wise 
to leave the region and join the Mughals at Gaur. Some of the valiant 
Mughal captains thought of fighting Daud as soon as the Quqshals from. 
Ghoraghat would join them. But most of the Mughal captains had not 

(4) There is a copy of this work in the British Museum and a manuscript translation by 
Erskine (Ms. Add. 26610) is also in the British Museum. The plague was probably a virulent 
type of malaria. 
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much of a love left for Bengal and.they were impatient to leave the plague- 
ridden Afghan-infested country with the least possible delay. One of these 
clever men produced a letter which purported to convey evil tidings 
regarding Akbar. The saner section was at once silenced and the great 
Mughal exodus began by the Tirhoot route with feverish haste. 

We should stop to note here that, Isa Khan, the most noted of the 
Bengal Chiefs, was powerful enough even so early as the end of 1575, 
to engage the imperial Nawara on almost equal terms. The rise of Isa 
Khan must form the subject matter of a separate section. 

When the news of the death of Munim Khan and the condition of 
the Mughal army in Bengal after his demise reached Akbar, he lost no 
time in taking steps to remedy matters. Only three weeks after the death 
of Munim Khan, Khan Jahan was appointed to take his place and. he, after 
some delay, started for Bengal. (Circa | 5th November, 1575.) Rajah Todar 
Mal was asked to accompany him. The Mughal exodus from Bengal was 
checked by Khan Jahan at Bhagalpur. The dream of the clever Bengal 
officers, who were expecting to reach Delhi with their spoils and have а 
pleasant time of it there, was shattered. They eloquently lectured to Khan 
Jahan оп the plague raging in Bengal and on the refractoriness of the in- 
habitants, but in vain. ТҺе majority of the Mughals being of the Sunni 
sect, some of the more scrupulous-began to look askance at the Shiya faith of 
Khan Jahan. The inevitable Todar Mal had again to interfere and bring 
into play his wonderful persuasive powers, backed by sly references to the 
inexorable character of the emperor, who would tolerate no backsliding. At 
last, the fugitives were persuaded to join Khan )аһап and turn back. 
Teliaghari was easily recovered. But when the Mughal army had advanced 
up to Agmahal, Khan Jahan found his way ahead blocked by Daud, who 
had entrenched himself and taken up a strong position there (5). 

To understand how Khan Jahan could be held up here, we must have 
a clear idea of the topography of Rajmahal. I compile below the necessary 
information from the century-old account of Buchanan Hamilton and also . 
from other sources. (Vide-—Martin’s Eastern India, Vol. П, pp. 10, 13, 
67) (6). А 

(Б) “ At this time, messengers brought word that after the Khan Jahan had left Garhi, 
Daud had adyanced from Tanda to a place called Ag-mahal, on one side of which is the river 
Ganges and on the other side it joins the mountains. And that there he had taken up his position 
and strengthened it with a trench and a fort and was every day making sallies thence, and that 
Khwaja Abdulla. . . . had fallen after making repeated and vigorous attacks on the trench.” 
Al-Badaoni. Tr. Lowe, Vol, II, p. 235. 

Akbarnama alo speaks of Daud's holding up Khan Jahan at Ag-mahal, but Mr. Beveridge 
considered the Text wrongly punctuated and translated the passage otherwise.—'' The Text is 
wrongly punctuated and makes it appear as if it was Daud who encamped at Ak-mahal." III, 
p. 280, footnote. Ramram Basu's Pratapadttya-charita also speaks of Daud’s taking shelter іп 
the hills of Rajmahal, but under different circumstances. Vide Nikhil Babu's Edition, p. 222. 
The very fact that Khan Jahan was held up here for nearly seven months shows that Daud had 
caught Khan Jahan at a strategic point. 

(6) It is difficult to compile topography without actually visiting the place. It is possible 


that I have confused names. І should be grateful for any correction offered by those having a 
~ personal knowledge of Rajmahal and its vicinity. 
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The district of Rajmahal lies along the right (western) bank of the 
Ganges and is about 40. miles north and south. The town of Rajmahal 
is about 20 miles direct north-west from the ruins of Gaur in the Malda 
district. The town, of course, came into existence about 15 years after 


the period we are speaking of. The soil rises as if in waves from the bank ` 


of the Ganges and after throwing up isolated hills here and there, suddenly, 
at a bound, rises up as the Rajmahal Hills. The Ganges strikes the cliffs 
and turns here almost at a right-angle, and the town sprang up at the apex 
of the angle in later days. The founder of the town was Manasimha, who 
changed the name to Rajmahal, alias Akbarnagar. Previously the place was 
called Agmahal. The-Sultans of Bengal and Bihar, while starting from Gaur 
for Bihar, used to rest here after having accomplished the first ‘stage of the 
journey. The place thus obtained the name of Agmahal, or Advance 
Station (7). . . А 

The more-or-less plain area in which the town of Rajmahal is situated is 
about eight miles broad between the Ganges and the, Rajmahal Hills. It 
narrows down towards the north and at a distance of about 15 miles, 
becomes the famous pass of Sikrigali. About seven miles south of the town 
again, spurs from the Rajmahal Hills almost abut on the Ganges, leaving a 
passage by its bank, about two miles in width. Towards the middle ‘of this 
interval again, an isolated hill springs up and occupies some space and 
divides the passage into two parts. The passage between the isolated hill 
and the Ganges is not more than a mile in width. The Trunk Road leading 
from Bihar to Bengal passes over this passage. About a mile north of this 
Rajmahal pass, there is a stream called Undhuanala falling into the Ganges. 
According to Seir-ul-Mutagherin, the stream is a deep one and is full of shrubs 
and brambles towards its mouth. Its banks are steep and high and it is 
very difficult to cross the stream. (Seir-ul-Mutagherin, Cambray’s Edition, 
Vol. П, p. 491.) 

Passage over the western interval in the Rajmahal Pass, between the 
isolated hill and the eastern extremity of the spur of the Rajmahal Hill, was 
' also very difficult. On the north, this interval was covered by extensive 
marshy lands drained by the Undhuanala. One of them was called Domjala 
Buchanan says that during the rains, the Domjala extended east and west 
for about seven miles and north and south for‘about four miles. In the dry 
season it contracted in area, but even then it would be four miles from east 
to west and a mile and-a-half from north to south. Between Domjala and 
Rajmahal, there was another marsh called Ananta-Sarovar. It almost dried 
up in the winter, but in the rains Ananta-Sarovar would also be a considerable 

(7) “ Abdul Latif’s Travels in Bihar," by Prof. Jadunath Sarkar, C.I.E., Journal of the 
Bihar and Orissa Research Society, Vol. V, 1919, page 001 .Mr. Beveridge would read the 
name’ as ''Ak-Mahal" which is a Turki word meaning—'' The White Palace." But the 
explanation of the name given by Abdul Latif, who was almost a contemporary of the foundation 
of Rajmahal, is, of course, to be accepted. Abdul Latif says that the Bengal Sultans had a 
‘ Pachh-Mahal' (Rear Station) in the same way, when going towards Bhati or Orissa. Abdul 
Latif further says that the houses at Rajmahal were mostly made of straw and Hogla leaves and 
thus caught fire frequently. The common people, in derision, had confirmed the name as 
Ag-mahal, meaning '' the town of fire."' 
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sheet of water. Another marsh called Chand Shah's Jheel was situated im- 
mediately south of the Rajmahal pass. It extends west and east and starting 
` directly south of the Rajmahal spur, it entirely covers the western interval of 
the Rajmahal pass and the isolated hill, and also the Rajmabal pass proper 
to about a quarter of a mile. It would thus be clear that passage through 
the western interval of the Rajmabal pass was almost impossible and the only 
road that led from north to south or vice-versa, was the mile-wide eastern 
interval of the Rajmahal pass. 

On Rennel's Bengal Atlas, Sheet No. XV, it will be seen that besides 
the isolated hill in the Rajmahal pass, there are three other isolated hills in 
the region. А rather big unnamed hill is figured about a mile and-a-half 
north-west of Domjala and Ananta-Sarovar. Another appears about a mile 
north-west from the western extremity of the Rajmahal town. It is called 
the Juma-Masjid Hill from the Juma-Masjid situated on it. Two miles north 
of this hill is another hill called Pir-Pahad. There is a small stream between 
the Juma-Masjid Hill and the Pir-Pahad. 

A glance at the map will make it very clear that the only place where 
an army coming either from the north or the south can be held up is the 
eastern interval of the Rajmahal pass. One hundred and eighty-seven years 
after the battle of Rajmahal, Mir Kasim held up the English army in this 
very place. The resulting battle is called the battle of Undhuanala. . The 
details of the battle of Rajmahal are to be found in the Akbarnama, Tabakat- 
i-Akbari, and Tarikh-i-Badaoni, but none of them gives an idea of the exact 
place where Khan Jahan was held up by Daud. From the account of the 
Tabskat-i-Akbari and also from Badaoni's account quoted in footnote above, 
it appears fairly clearly that Daud had entrenched his position in the narrow 
passage between the spur of the hill and the Ganges.  Akbarnama also says 
that Daud had taken up his position in a narrow place between the hill and 
the Ganges. (Ш, pp. 230-31.) Khan Jahan started from the metropolis 
by the 15th of November, and assuming that he took about a month to reach 
Rajmahal, he must have reached Rajmahal by the middle of December. It 
was winter and a very appropriate time for waging war. It is also on record 
(Badaoni quoted above in footnote) that one of his generals made strenuous 
attempts to capture the enemy's position and fell in the attempt. The final 
battle of Rajmahal took place on the 12th July 1576, when the rains had 
commenced in earnest. This holding up of Khan Jahan for nearly seven 
months at Rajmahal and his vain attempts to dislodge the enemy shows the 
strength of the position Daud had taken up. The strength of Daud's position 
was also known to Abul Fazl (8). It is needless to point out that in the 
Rajmahal district, there is no other strong place of this nature except the 
eastern passage of the Rajmahal pass. ` 

As already stated, the battle between Mir Kasim and the English that 
was fought here is known by the name of Undhuanala. There are excellent 


(8) “ The army of fortune was for a long time stationary in front of the enemy." Akbar- 


nama, III. p. 240. А 
* They did not like the prospect of fighting on account of the strength of the enemy's 


. position." III, p. 251. ў 
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and detailed accounts of this battle in Seir-ul-Mutagherin and in that very 
praiseworthy work of Malleson,—— Fifteen decisive battles of India.” This 
battle was fought during the height of the rains (the 4th September 1763). 
From the map attached, it will be seen that Mir Kasim threw up an entrench- 
ment in the pass to check the passage of the English. Its rampart was sixty 
feet in height. It started from the bank of the Ganges and reached the 
south-eastern corner of the isolated hill; and starting again from the south- 
western corner of this hill, reached the Rajmahal spur,—thus completely 
blocking both the passages of the Rajmahal pass. Malleson says that between 
this entrenchment thrown up by Mir Kasim and the stream of Undhuanala, 
there was another old entrenchment (9). МаШезоп does not say who was 
the author of this old entrenchment. Probably perceiving that this old line 
of works would be of no avail to check the progress of an army approaching 
from the south, Mir Kasim had to throw up the new entrenchment at a tangent 
to the southern circumference of the isolated hill. It appears to me that this 
old line of works between the new entrenchment of Mir Kasim and the 
Undhuanala, was probably the handiwork of Daud and his Afghans, meant 
to hold up the Mughals coming from the north. His fortification perhaps 
stood on the isolated hill. It is difficult of course, to be sure on these points 
without local investigation. 

From December, 1575 to April, 1576 when the rains began Khan Jahan 
was compelled to stay at Rajmahal facing the enemy without engaging in any 
serious battle. Stray skirmishes were of course frequent. It has already 
been stated how, in the beginning, Abdulla Khan of the Mughal side lost his 
‘life in attempting to turn the position of the enemy. An Afghan general 
called Ismail Khan was similarly killed in an attack on that part of the Mughal 
lines that was defended by the Qaqshals. But neither the Mughals, nor the 
Afghans were in a position to engage the enemy whole-heartedly. Abul 
Fazl enumerates the following reasons why the Mughals hesitated to lead the 
attack. 

l. The ground was uneven and inconvenient for cavalry manœuvres. 

2. The Mughals were mostly of the Chaghati clan and had no heart in 
fighting under Khan Jahan who was a Qizilbash and a Shiya in addition. 

3. The Bengal plague had so unnerved the Mughal ‘soldiers that they 
had turned back very unwillingly and had no heart in the fight. 

4. The Afghans were getting stronger every day. 

5. The Afghan position was so strong that to turn it was considered 
almost impossible. 

6. The rains were on, and locomotion had become extremely difficult. 
The hill-streams had swollen into rivers. 

7. Famine was raging in the Mughal camp and the half-starved soldiers 
were daily losing courage and initiative. 


Akbarnama—lII. pp. 250—51. 


(9) “ Some distance to the rear of this intrenchment was the old line of works,—which it 
had in a measure supérceded,—and the Undhuanala, the steep banks and the swollen waters 
of which formed a natural defence." Fifteen Decisive Battles, Ed. 1885, p. 155, 


а 
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The last was a real menace. The Afghan fire was burning on all sides 
and Khan Jahan had the greatest difficulty in keeping his Commissariat in 
working order. Things came to such a pass that at last he was compelled 
to send urgent representations to Akbar, asking for food and re-inforcements. 
Akbar began to send boat-loads of food from Agra and Muzaffar Khan in 
Bihar received peremptory orders to advance to Rajmahal to help Khan 


Jahan. - 


The Afghan chronicles supply us with no details whatever of the engage- 
ment at Rajmahal. So we are left in the dark regarding the reasons why 
the Afghans failed to take advantage of the distress in the Mughal Camp. 
The heroic Junaid was this time with Daud. Why, with favourable wind, an 
Afghan flotilla could not carry, on а dark night, а few thousands of Afghan 
soldiers up the Ganges and land them to the north of the Mughal position, 
and the Mughals could not be completely annihilated by a con- 
certed attack from both the sides, we are unable to comprehend. 
Junaid, who was skilled іп  hill-warfare and whose soldiers Һай 
received the requisite training in the hilly region of Jharkhand 
could possibly, without much difficulty, also take a party of soldiers 
over the hills of Rajmahal and attack the Mughals from the rear. But nothing 
of the kind appears to have been attempted. Perhaps there was no unani- . 
mity of counsel in the Afghan Camp. Perhaps Junaid was not trusted. 
Perhaps the strength of their position, and the fact that the Mughals had been 
very successfully held up at the pass of Rajmahal, made the Afghans in- 
dolently contented and unwilling for further exertion. Otherwise it is difficult 
to explain this suicidal inactivity of the Afghans for seven months and their 
childish contentment with occasional skirmishes and display of incidun 
personal bravery on the front line. 

Muzaffar Khan advanced from Patna to help Khan Jahan and reached 
Bhagalpur. Неге he took counsel with his officers and came to the decision 
that with the rains ahead, it was very inadvisable to advance into Bengal. 
Khan Jahan should leave Rajmahal and fall back on Bhagalpur with his 
famine-stricken army. At the end of the rains, they would advance jointly 
and fight Daud. He had thus made up his mind to spend the rains at 
Bhagalpur when he was again disturbed by Akbar's peremptory orders to 
advance. 


As soon as Muzaffar Khan had left Patna, an influential zamindar of 
Patna and Hajipur, Gajapati by name, rose in his rear, declared for Daud 
and cut off Muzaffar's communication with Akbar. This Gajapati was a 
Mughal partisan. It would appear from his defection that political intrigue 
was going on briskly and that the long detention of Khan' Jahan at Rajmahal 
had created an impression on the politically important parties that.the Mughals 
were in great straits and now was the chance for- the opposers of Akbar's 
aggressive imperialism. If the defection of Gajapati was a political triumph 
for Daud, we can expect that the Mughal generals at Rajmahal were also not 
idle in this respect. According to Makhjan-i-Afghana, an Afghan chronicle, 
Katlu Khan, one of Daud's generale, secretly intrigued with Khan Jahan and 
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promised to behave іп such а manner on the day of battle as to make Daud's 
defeat certain (10). In return, some  Parganas in Orissa were 
to be settled on him. None of the Mughal histories mentions 
this transaction. But it is very surprising that when we next 
meet with Katlu Khan, we find Мыш well-established іп Orissa. 
No information or explanation is vouchsafed in Akbarnama or in any other 
Mughal history how Katlu escaped the general catyclism and how he suc- 
ceeded in carving out a semi-independent principality in Orissa! Abul Fazl 
is notoriously silent where the enemy had to be bought over. The account 
of the capture of the fort of Asirgarh is an instance to the point and the late 
Dr. V. A. Smith has not spared Abul Fazl-for his wilful suppression of truth 
in this particular instance! The silence. of the Mughal histories as to the 
method of Katlu's acquiring Orissa makes out a strong case in favour of the 
truth of the statement in Makhjan-i-Afghana that Katlu intrigued with the 
Mughals and was bribed with Orissa. 


The last reference to Srihari Vikramaditya, the other favourite of Daud, 


іп Akbarnama, is before the battle of Tukarui, when he is seen rapidly fly- | 


mg lowards Jessore and succeeds in evading capture in spite of pursuit by 
the Mughals. (vide supra.). Akbarnama, after this, is strangely silent 
about Srihari. But the person who was entrusted with the safe conduct of 
the treasures of Daud at the time of the evacuation of Patna is not a person 
who deserves slight and we become naturally curious to know what became 


of this important personage who figures so largely in the earlier history of ` 
Daud. Unfortunately, no Muslim history contains any further information : 


regarding Srihari and Ramram Basu's Pratapaditya-charita printed at the 
Mission Press, Serampur, іп 1802 is our only guide in this respect. It is 
very difficult to sift history out of a luxuriant mass of fiction in Basu's book. 
But there is no doubt about the fact that it does contain history,—history 
startlingly at variance with what was universally believed to be true at the 
time when Basu compiled: his narrative. The account of Pratapaditya's fall 
is an illustration to the, point. Fifty years before Basu compiled his account, 
the great poet Bharatchandra recorded that Pratapaditya was defeated and 
taken prisoner by Manasimha. Basu, however, records no collision with 


Manasimha. Оп the other hand, he records Manasimha's friendly reception 


at Jessore by Pratapaditya. We now know the true facts of Pratapaditya's 
fall. We know that he fell іп 1612 during the Subadarship of Islam Khan 
in the reign of Jahangir. Basu also says that Pratapaditya fell by the hands 


of Islam Khan. Though the actual defeat of Pratapaditya was by the hands - 


of Islam Khan's generals and not by Islam Khan himself, this very near 
approach to truth against all the other traditions and accounts current even 


from before Basu's time shows that his narrative contains history if we can . 





(10) “ Katlu Lohani, Daud's commander-in-chief, forming a treasonable connection with 
Khan Jahan, promised to take such a posture on the day of battle as to render Daud's defeat 
unavoidable, on condition that some Parganas should be settled on him." Dorn's History of the 
Afghans, Vol. Т. p. 183. Vide also History of India by its own Historians, Vol IV, p. 518, 
footnote 2. 
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but sift it out. ‘His account of Srihari's career would also appear to be 
substantially true. 


From Pratapaditya-charita it would appear that when Daud entrenched 
himself at Rajmahal, $пһап and his brother concealed themselves as 
Sannyasis and remained in hiding somewhere in North Bengal. Todar Mal 
and Khan Jahan, (called Omrao Sing by Basu) in the meantime encamped 
at Rajmahal. Thence they advanced on Gaur which was plundered but 
failed to yield а rich booty. They then proclaimed that any one giving апу 
important state-information would be rewarded and would be re-instated in 
the post he used to hold in the Government,of Daud. Srihari and his brother, 
thereupon, went to Rajmahal and sent a secret agent to Todar Mal and 
Khan Jahan and met them on assurance of safety. The brothers surrendered 
all state-papers and necessary information on. condition that their rights and 
possessions in the Kingdom of Jessore between the Brahmaputra on the east 
and the Bhagirathi on the west would not be disturbed. Daud’s servant 
learnt of Srihari's defection in the bazars of Rajmahal and went and informed 
his master about it. Let us quote in translation from Basu:—"' ' This cannot 
be true,’ said Daud. “Най it been so, Bikramaditya would certainly have 
informed me. The servant said—' It should have been as your majesty 
speaks, but the present is a time of traitors. Moreover, they are Hindus and 
are particularly vicious. If they can attain independent authority why should 
they trouble about (previous) obligations with yourself °? (11). 


The account of Daud's fall, as given by Basu is full of fanciful tales. 
But fiom the passage translated above, it would appear that Srihari had 
joined the Mughals before the fall of Daud. The thought of the impending 
1uin of the brainless Daud and the certainty of their own ruin along with the 
fall of Daud had undoubtedly prompted the brothers to act in the manner 
they did. Тһе treaty of Katak had saved Srihari on the previous occasion. 
We know from the Akbarnama and the Tabakat-i-Akbar that Srihari fled 
with the treasures of Daud from Patna. These treasures probably found 
their way to the newly laid out fastness of Jessore. Basu says that on the 
present occasion also, all the wealth of the Afghan King, his nobles and 
partisans was kept deposited with Srihari at Jessore- What saved Srihari 
and his Jessore? What kept away the Mughal general from plundering 
Jessore during the next winter when Mughal cavalry could reach the place 
without much difficulty? These considerations lead to only one conclusion, 
that Basu's account of Srihari's defection is true: that Jessore, with its im- 
mense riches was saved by the same process by which Katlu Khan (12) 
succeeded in saving himself in the general catyclism and carving out a semi- 
independent principality in Orissa. 


r 





(11) Pratapaditya-charita. Edited by Babu Nikhinath Roy, p. 14. 

(12) Kalu had been in enjoyment of a part of Orissa for a long time, probably from the days of 
Sulaiman Karrani. Just before describing the engagement at Patna, Tabakat-l-Akbari observes— 
“ Katlu Khan, who had for a long time held the country of Jagannath.” Elliot V, p. 878. So, 
by the treaty of Katak, Daud had practically dispossessed Katlu Khan. Тһе desire to be left in 
the sole enjoyment of Orissa appears to be at the bottom of Katlu's treachery, against Daud. 
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We have seen how Muzaffar Khan, tarrying at Bhagalpur, had received 
Akbar's peremptory orders to advance. In the beginning of July, 1576, 
Muzaffar sent envoys to Khan Jahan saying that he was ready to join him аі. 
Rajmahal, provided Daud was engaged immediately on his arrival, and the 
presence of Akbar (for which representations had gone) on the scene of action 
was not waited for. Khan Jahan consenting, Muzaffar moved forward and on 
the 10th July, 1576, the army of Bihar and Bengal joined. The rains had not 
yet set on with full vigour and the marshes of Domjala, Ananta-Sarovar and 
Chand Shah's jheel had not yet fully extended their bounds and covered the 
greater part of the plain of Rajmahal, rendering a battle on it impossible. 
When the Mughals prepared for battle, the Afghans also prepared to meet 
them. The following was the order of battle: On the Mughal side the 
centre was commanded by Khan Jahan. The right was under the command 
of Muzaffar Khan and the Bihar officers. The left, as usual, was under Todar 
Mal. The altamsh or neck was under Ismail Quli Khan, Qiya Khan and 
others. Shaham Khan, Murad Khan and others led the van. On the Afghan 
side, the centre was of course under Daud; Kalapahar led the right wing, 
while Junaid was in charge of the left wing. The van was led by Khan 
Jahan, and the infamous Капи Khan, Governor of Orissa (13). 

The battle began on the 12th July. It probably raged hottest on either 
side of the Trunk road where it crosses the Undhuanala north of the old line 
of entrenchment. From tbe fact mentioned in the Akbarnama that the 
Mughal van had the slope of the hill before them, it would appear that it 
faced the isolated hill. 


Badaoni  says,— Wea eS 
" And Daud, with | AFGHANSDE. 0/00 
the greatest pre- a сы = 
sumption and pride, | Kalapahar. | | Daud. | | Junaid. | 


being supported 
by .... Junaid 

Kararani and other каланы ы. 
leaders, drew out of 
{һе fortress. and 
leaving his hiding 
place offered battle. Shaham Khan. 
(Lowe. Vol. II, p. 
245.) 

Pratapaditya-charita | 


Ismail, 'Olya. 
also says that Daud 


was hiding in the vee ge gl 
hills of Rajmahal | Todar Mal. | Khan Jahan. Muzaffar. | 


and was attacked by 


the Mughals as soon le ie es ree 


as he came down. 
It appears to be a Plan of the battle of Rajmahal. 


(13) In Beveridge's translation of the Akbarnama, the epither “ Governor of Orissa " is 
given to Khan Jahan (Afghan), probably through mistake. 
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fact, therefore, that Daud was somehow inveigled to leave the protection of 
his fort and entrenchments and to offer battle in the open. The proper 
course, of course, would have been to allow the Mughals to spend their fury 
on an attack on the entrenchment and fortifications and to attack then only 
when they began to manifest signs of exhaustion after considerable carnage 
had been done in their ranks by cannonade and by the archers. It would 
have been very difficult indeed for the Mughal army, however strong and 
well-equipped it might have been to dislodge Daud from his position oF 
vantage, by leaving which Daud made his position a hopeless one. 

Misfortune was dogging the footsteps of the Afghans. On the previous 
night, Junaid who is called by Abul Fazl the '' sword of the Afghans,” was 
sleeping in the Afghan camp on a charpai when a cannon ball fell on him 
and smashed his knee. Such an accident to their best leader must have 
damped the ardour of the Afghans. But the heroic Junaid had undertaken 
to lead the left in spite of his very serious wound! The ground by the bank 
of the Ganges was undoubtedly the driest and naturally therefore the first 
clash was between the Mughal left and the Afghan right. Baba Khan 
Qaqshal on the Mughal side first advanced to the attack. Тһе Undhuanala 
stayed his progress for some time, but he succeeded in crossing it over. 
Kalapahar now fell upon him and defeated, Baba Khan retreated in disorder. 
Jabbari advanced to support Baba Khan, but he too was soon routed by 
Kalapahar. The Mughal left was now seriously shaken, when Todar Mal 
advanced to attack. Suddenly Kalapahar was wounded and had to fall 
back. Todar Mal pressed on with vigour and the Afghan right wing gave 
way and fled. The first stage of the battle was over. The Mughals could 
not pursue the flying Afghans on account of marshy land ahead. 

On the Afghan left Junaid was killed in the beginning of the battle 
and it gave way in no time. The Afghan van and centre now remained. 
Murad Khan on the Mughal van crossed the Undhuanala and attacked the 
Afghan van, where Khan Jahan (Afghan) met and defeated him. The 
Mughal altamsh and van now made a combined attack on Khan Jahan and 
he fell fighting in the forefront of his division. With the fall of the leader, 
the van gave way and the struggle was over. The centre fled without stand- 
ing to offer battle, as soon as the van gave way. 

Neither Akbarnama, nor any other Mughal history speaks of Katlu's 
taking any part in the action. Probably, according to contract, he had fled 
with the first Mughal attack and thus thrown the whole van and centre into 
disorder. 

Daud had, in the meantime, obtained a horse and fled for dear life. 
Soon his horse got entangled in the marsh and he was brought back a captive 
before Khan Jahan. 
^ The last tragic scene can be vividly called up from the accounts of the 
Akbarnama and of Badaoni. Khan Jahan reproved Daud in strong language 
for having broken his solemn compacts and oaths. Daud replied with com- 
posure that, that compact was with the Khan Khanan Munim Khan and that 
time had now arrived for entering into a new treaty. Daud was a very hand- 
some person and Khan Jahan had no wish to kill him. Parched with thirst, 
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Daud asked for water and some villain filled his slipper with water and 
offered it to him, which Daud of course refused. Khan Jahan had the chivalry 
to offer Daud a drink from his own private canteen. But he could not spare 
his life, as all the Amirs advised capital punishment. The executor struck 
twice at his neck without success and only succeeded in severing his head at 
the third stroke. Тһе head was sent to Akbar who had advanced one stage 
towards Bengal. Thus ended Sulaiman Kararani's line. Katlu Khan and 
Srihari retired to Orissa and Jessore respectively to enjoy their ill-gotten 
gains. 

Only 25 days before the battle of Rajmahal, Rana Pratap of Mewar 
bad been defeated on the historic field of Gogunda or Haldighat and retired 
to the hills.  Akbar's cause was prospering everywhere. But, as the defeat 
of Daud in the battle of Tukarui and his peace of Katak with the Mughals 
had been ignored by the Afghans at large, the final defeat and death of Daud 
at the battle of Rajmahal also received no better recognition from them. 
The struggle was continued during the whole of the reign of Akbar and the 
first part of the reign of Jahangir and it is only with the fall of Daud that we 
enter upon the period of the Bengal Chiefs’ struggle for independence (14). 


N. K. BHATTASALI. 





(14) None of the works which go by the name of History of Bengal gives any detail of the 
battle of Rajmahal or attempts to understand the last phase of Daud's struggle with Akbar. 
I, therefore, make no apology for my attempt to reconstruct at some length this forgotten chapter 
of Bengal’s history. 


The Endian Historical Records Commission. 


` TENTH SESSION AT RANGOON. 


HE readers of Bengal: Past and Present have already been furnished with 
an account of the proceedings of the last nine sessions of the Indian 
Historical Records Commission. | propose to give in this article a brief 
account of its tenth annual session which was held at Rangoon in December 
last. 2: 

А Тһе meeting of the Commission was held at the Legislative Council 
Chamber, Rangoon, on the 7th December 1927. The proceedings were 
opened by His Excellency Sir Harcourt Butler, the Governor of Burma, at 
11 a.m. in the presence of a large and distinguished gathering. Ín the un- 
avoidable absence of Mr. J. W. Bhore, C.LE., C.B.E., I.C.S., Secretary to 
the Government of Índia, Department of Education, Health and Lands, and 
ex-officio President of the Commission, Mr. H. G. Rawlinson, M.A., LE.S., 
Principal, Deccan College, Poona, acted as the Chairman of the session. His 
Excellency after welcoming the Commission on their first visit to Burma 
regretted that the collection and custody of the Government records in the 
province had not advanced very far. For financial reasons the Government 
could not undertake new buildings at present for housing the records but 
they fully appreciated the importance of the matter and hoped that some 
arrangements might be made to place things upon a more satisfactory foot- 
ing. His Excellency then referred to the antiquities of Burma and briefly 
narrated the activities of the persons interested in them. Не specially re- 
ferred to the unique collection of Burmese, Mon and Pali manuscripts in 
the Bernard Free Library, catalogues of which (in Burmese) have been 
published by the Library and to the library of Chinese works formed by the 
University relating to Burmese history. The University was taking steps, 
he said to publish photographic plates of all the original inscriptions of 
Burma, as the French Government was doing to those of French Indo-China. 
Such a publication would provide the only solid basis for the study of 
Burmese history in the University. Не then referred to the activities of 
the Burma Research Society which, in his opinion, served as a link between 
the ancient and honourable school of Burmese and Mon scholarship and the 
modern school of scientific research. Іп the pages of its journal were to be 
foünd accounts of excavations; early attempts at reading the inscriptions; 
solutions of the puzzles of chronology; miscellaneous material about frontier 
tribes, lists and extracts from manuscripts in the British Museum, the India 
Office, the Bodleian and other district libraries, numerous translations of 
local and pagoda chronicles in all parts of Burma, of early Burmese litera- 
ture and of some Chinese and Portuguese works. А number of articles had 
also been published giving original documents, Burmese and English, relat- 
ing to the First Burmese War; about Mergui in the early days of British 
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control and extracts from Sir Arthur Phayre's papers. The Society was 
publishing Text volumes which were of much historical importance and it 
had also initiated the project of а new Burmese Dictionary, which was sup- 
ported by the University and financed by the local Government. Іп con- 
cluding His Excellency assured the Commission that his Government was . 
greatly interested in their labours and wishes them all success. 

On behalf of the Commission Mr. H. G. Rawlinson, M.A., LE.S., Prin- 
cipal, Deccan College, Poona, thanked the Governor for his kind message 
of welcome. He then touched upon the object of the Commission and said 
“ the Commission seeks to do for written documents what Lord Curzon did 
for Indian Monuments in 1902. ". Before concluding his speech Mr. Rawlin- 
son, referred in feeling terms to the loss sustained by the Commission in 
the death of one of its most indefatigable members, Mr. Julius Cotton, I.C.S. 
Mr. Cotton came of а family which loved and served India for three genera- 
tions and both he and his brother Sir Evan Cotton had taken a leading part 
in the work of the Commission. 

The present session was attended by representatives from the States 
of Hyderabad and Baroda and as in the last session, a paper was received 
from a Portuguese subject of Nova Goa on the extreme west coast of India. 
In this paper the author unearthed from the’ Government achives at 
Nova Goa a number of unpublished correspondence between the Viceroy 
of Goa, Francisco de Tavora and the Prince Akbar, son of Aurangzib, 
throwing a new light on the diplomatic relations between the Portuguese 
and the Mughals from the middle of January 1683. Brief summaries of 


the papers read are here given. 


Sir Evan Cotton sent a paper from England on ‘ The Memoires of 
Gentil". Colonel Jean Baptise Joseph Gentil was a prominent French- 
man, who, along with Dupleix, Marquiss de Bussy and Marquis de Conflans, 
etc., tried to establish a great French Indian Empire in Southern India during 
the second half of the 18th century. The career of Col. Gentil in India is 
practically covered by thirty remarkable years—from 1746 to 1776— 
during which period the English in India passed from the lowest depths of 
adversity to the summit of triumph. 

During his stay in India Colonel Gentil came into intimate contact with 
some of the well-known later Mughal Pro-Consuls and noted English officers 
of his time, such as Nawab Qasim Ali Khan (Mir Kasim), Nawab Vazir 
Shuja-ud-Daulah, Brig.-General J, Carnac, etc. He was present at the battle 
of Buxar (1764) in the capacity of Aide-de-camp to the Nawab Vazir 
Shuja-ud-Daulah, and after the defeat of the Nawab took a prominent part 
in conducting the peace negotiations the result of which was signed at 
Allahabad in 1765. Не was still in the Nawab’s service at the time of the 
latter's death on January 26, 1775. The English East India Company 
became very suspicious of his influence and he was forced to leave India 
by the Governor-General, Warren Hastings. 

Colonel Gentil was a prolific writer His '" memoires " were published 
in Paris in 1882. In it he graphically described the events contemporaneous 
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with his stay in India. The publication is of considerable historical value 
but is now scarce. Ніз writings on the invasion of Upper India by Nadir 
Shah murders of Jagat Seths and Gurgin Khan, his historical précis of the 
events of Bengal leading to the re-capture of Fort William by Watson and 
Clive throw a flood of light on these subjects. 

Colonel Gentil returned home а comparatively poor man. His charity 
towards the evening of his life was not negligible. He died on February 15, 
1779 in his native town of Bagnols in Lower Languedoc at the ripe old age 
of 73 years. 


Mr. H. G. Rawlinson in his paper noted in brief the career of Gerald 
Aungier the forgotten hero to whom we directly owe the mighty city of 
Bombay. Gerald Aungier was apparently born at Dublin in 1640. He came to 
India as a Factor at Surat and at about 1669 became the President of the 
Council at Surat. Surat being repeatedly raided by the Marhattas, he moved 
the headquarters of the company to Bombay in 1672, despite strenuous 
opposition by the Mughals. The island was at this time very unhealthy. 
Aungier first put the fortifications of the island in a state of repair and next 
directed his attention to improving its sanitary arrangements. Не held out 
inducements to various people to settle in the islands and declared complete 
religious toleration.. The Parsis built their first Tower of Silence on Mala- 
bar Hill in,1672 and as a result of Aungier's policy the island of Bombay 
soon attained a flourishing condition. Worn out by overwork Aungier died 
in June 1677 at the early age of 37. 

The paper of the Rev. Father H. Heras, 5.)., М.А., gave an interest- 
ing account of the relation existing between the Mughals and the Portuguese 
during the 17th century. The peace between the two Powers was for some- 
time disturbed about 1664 and as a result of some correspondence a Treaty 
was concluded a few years later. Іп the Portuguese Government archives 
there are copies of eight original contemporary letters about the dealings 
between the two Powers prior to this final settlement. ` The Indian Historical 
Research Institute, St. Xavier's College; Bombay, possesses protographs of 
this treaty which is not generally known to the historians of the Mughal 
Empire. The terms of the treaty were reproduced in this paper. 

Prof. D. G. E. Hall in his paper explained the unreliability of 
Dalrymple's Oriental Repertory for a study of the early British connection 
with Burma and gave an indication where the materials for such study are 
to be found. | 

Mr. С. Е. Harvey in his paper on “ English Archives in Burma " dwelt 
on the distressing condition of the records of the different provinces of 
Burma. Even the manuscript records in the Burma Secretariat are not in a 
satisfactory condition he said. There is no card index system and even now 
Government depends very largely on the memory of senior clerks for trac- 
ing precedents; the result is that anything more than 15 years old is buried 
іп oblivion. 

Mr. L. F. Taylor embodied in his paper the result of his researches 
into Government records in Burma with a view to collecting materials for 
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an Ethnographical and Linguistic survey of the province. While he said 
that there are hundreds of files containing notices of local customs and long 
monographs upon.races, he conmplained of the bad system of storing and 
of wceding them, as a result of which many important files cannot be 
traced and many others which should have been preserved have been des- 
troyed. 

Mr. J. S. Furnivall in his paper on “Тһе Record Room Rules in 
Burma " pointed out the defects in the Rules for District Offices which in 
actual working tend to become rules for the destruction of Records rather 
than for their preservation and he suggested a revision of these rules. 

А Mr. С. Н. Luce dwelt on the Inscriptions of Burma which are mostly 
in Burmese and engraved on stone. These are invariably concerned with 
religious dedications. None the less they are of prime importance for the 
study of Burmese history between 1050 A.D. and 1750. 

Prof. Pe Maung Tin gave an idea about the indigenous records of 
Burma other than Inscriptions. There is a good collection of historical 
records in Burmese, Talaing and Pali in the possession of the Bernard Free 
Library. The Talaing records are a valuable mine of information. Burma 
was well-known for her manuscripts in Pali on Buddhism. The Hlutdaw 
Records preserved in the form of parabaiks, which have been lent by the 
Government to the University College, are said to be 20,000 in number. 
These records throw a flood of light on the social and economic conditions 
of the people. The oldest of them go back to the year 1637 and the latest 
come down to Thibaw's time. 

Prof. С. S. Srinivasachari's paper gave an account of the first Burmese 
War and the special services rendered by the Madras Pioneers and Engineers 
in that connection. ~ 

As a result of his searches among the. records Prof. J. М. Samaddar 
in his paper gave an account of the heroism displayed by Lieut. J. C. C. 
Daunt of the 70th Bengal Native Infantry and Sergeant Dynon of the 53rd 
Foot, who were rewarded with Victoria Crosses, for their conspicuous gal- 
lantry in putting down a mutiny at Chatra in the district of Hazaribagh. 
There is а graveyard at Chatra where they were + buried on their death 
which is, however, without any inscriptions. 

Monsieur Singaravelou Pillei's paper dealt with the earliest diplomatic 
transactions of France with Burma. After the first Burmese War the Kings 
of Burma welcomed all European nations with the exception of the English. 
In 1837 the King of Burma sent an ambassador to France. In 1872 another 
embassy was sent to Italy, France and England. In 1873 a French embassy 
was received in Burma and a commercial treaty was concluded between 
the two countries. | 

The paper of Mr. Panduranga Pissurlencar which was based оп some 
unpublished correspondence between the Viceroy of Goa, Francisco de 
Tavora and the Prince Akbar, son of Aurangzib, preserved in the Govern- 
ment archives at Nova Goa, threw a new light on the diplomatic relation 
between them from the middle of January 1683. 
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Mr. Mesrovb J. Seth in his paper gave an account of the career of 
" Gurgin Khan" who, originaly a cloth-merchant, rose through hie great 
genius and extraordinary talents to the position of the Commander-in-Chief 
and Minister of the Nawab Mir Kasim of Bengal. After the capture of 
Rajmahal by the English, when the Nawab was on his way to Patna, some 
of his enemies persuaded him that Gurgin Khan was betraying him and within 
a few days from this time the latter was put to death by an assassin—it is said 
—at the instigation of the Nawab himself. 

Mr. Brajendranath Banerji’s paper which is based on the records pre- 
served in the Imperial Record Department gave a history of the last two 
years of the life of the unfortunate Nawab Mir Kasim who died in great 
misery at Delhi on the 6th June 1776. 

The paper read by me is also based on the records in the Imperial 
Record Department and contains an account of the Commercial missions 
which Dr. D. Richardson and Captain V. McLeod undertook from Moulmein 
through the wilds of Burma during the years 1835-37. 

The Historical Exhibition organised in connection with the Rangoon 
session of the Commission was formally opened by H. E. the Governor of 
Burma at 4-30 p.m. in the presence of a large and distinguished gathering of 
ladies and gentlemen. The exhibits collected by Mr. D. С. E. Hall, М.А., 
F.R.Hist.S., LE.S., Professor of History, University of Rangoon, included a 
number of Burmese chronicles, Talaing manuscripts, rubbings of inscriptions, 
Sittans (details of Revenue and Military service due from Alungpaya dy- 
nasty), old Burmese historical ballads on palm leaf and parabaiks (title-deeds 
of monasteries or pagodas to lands). The exhibits from Calcutta included 
autograph minutes of Lord Amherst and Sir C. T. Metcalfe on the practice 
of Sati and draft of a sanad granting the Zamindari of Burdwan to Maha- 
rajadhiraj Те) Chand Bahadur, lent by the Government of Bengal; Moore's 
views at and near Rangoon (19 plates, London, 1825-6) and Symes’ account 
of an embassy to the Kingdom of Ava, 1795, belonging to the Imperial 
Library; an autograph letter of H. M. Queen Victoria to the King of Burma 
and other documents relating to the early connection of the East India Com- 
pany with Burma, selected from among the papers in the Imperial Record 
Department. Among the exhibits obtained in Calcutta from non-official 
sources were a Burmese Golden Book from the collection of Mr. P. C. Nahar, 
M.A., B.L., which was acquired from a member of the Royal family of 
Burma, and some Tibetan manuscripts written on palm leaves, which were 
brought from Tibet by the late Rai Bahadur Sarat Chandra Das, C.LE. А 
number of interesting exhibits were brought from Hyderabad by Mr. Syed 
Khurshed Ali, the representative of H.E.H. the Nizam's Government. In 
response to numerous requests from the public the Exhibition was kept open 
till the 13th December. Н.Е. the Governor of Burma paid a second visit 
to the Exhibition on the morning of the 8th December. 

The 8th December was a very busy day for the members of the Com- 
mission. In the morning they inspected the Bernard Free Library and the 
Record rooms of the Burma Secretariat. The members of the Commission 
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had the honour of lunching with His Excellency the Governor at Government 
House, Rangoon. Between 11 and 12 a.m. and again between 3 апа 4 p.m. 
on the same day the members’ meeting was held at the Legislative Council 
Chamber. After the meeting, the members visited the Kodatkyi Pagoda 
and other places of interest in the town. In the evening the members of the 
Commission were entertained at the Orient Club by the Hon'ble Mr. Justice 
Mya Bu and Mrs. Mya Bu. This function was attended by the elite of 
Rangoon and was pronounced to be one of the most successful social func- 
tions of the season. On the following morning the members visited the 
Shwedagon Pagoda and other places of historical interest at Rangoon. Alto- 
gether the session was an unqualified success. 


A. F. M. ABDUL ALI. 
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The Editor's Hote Book. 


THE. woodcut reproduced on the opposite page is taken from the Illustrated 
Times of March 20, 1858. Although the Calcutta constable of to-day 
The. Calcutta will find.some difficulty in recognizing himself іп the dress 
Police in 1858. : г 
chowkeydars of 1858 are described in the letter-press ав" а fine body of men, 
disciplined by European officers, and remarkable for their vigilance and 
honesty." MADE RD Bs 
Their costumes are very picturesque, particularly of the up-country men, 
who wear the dress peculiar to the province to which they belong. 
This: consists of a coloured tight-fitting jacket, a red turban very 
gracefully wound about the head, and a long white scarf so arranged 
as to look like trousers. They are armed with long sticks, which 
they use with wonderful activity and effect when attacked. ^ 
` ^ In Calcutta they are very numerous " and their steady conduct during the 
troubles of the year 1857 '' kept the budmashes in the bazars in check." . 


IN 1833 the General Post office was situated in Chowringhee, at the corner 

of Lindsay Street, and much inconvenience was caused. Instructions were 

The Post Office given in that year to the superintending. engineer to survey 

in 1883. . and report upon the practicability of accommodating all the 

public offices and departments of Government in Writers’ Buildings or in 

‘Loudon Buildings (Government Place West) or in both. The Bengal 

Hurkaru, in commenting upon the proposal, observed that the chief obstacle 
- to the change was the great accumulation of records. E, E 

But, if such a plan were feasible, we are convinced that it would conduce 

much to the convenience of the public and facilitate the transaction 

of business. Іп this case, the reason assigned. for continuing the 

post office in Chowringhee will be removed, and that most important 


of seventy years ago, he will be glad to know that the 


` 


office may again be brought back into the centre of the mercantile - 


localities. - 


"THERE is a further reference to the Post. Office in Alezander's East India 
Magasine for 1834 (Vol. VII, p. 303) and mention is also made of the 
The old Bengal building in- Esplanade East, on the site of the old Military 


H . 4 8 р $ А 
наво East. 7 Secretariat, in which the Bengal Club was housed: 


We learn that the Government has at last rented the large four storey 


house lately occupied by the Bengal Club for the purpose of 
employing it as public.offices. It is probable also that the post 
office will soon be brought back into the centre of business in the 
neighbourhood of Tank.Square, : 
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The “large four storey house " figures prominently in the view of the 
“ Calcutta Esplanade " which forms one of the steel engravings in Dr. E. Н. 
Nolan's History of the Indian Empire, a work published serially from 1857 
to 1859. : 


IN 1837 the Post Office had been moved and is described as being in Bank- 
shall Street. But the Government offices were still scattered. The Board 
Government of Customs, Salt and Excise, the Superintendent of Stamps 
Offices іп 1887. and the Master Attendant were located in Bankshall Street. 
The Sudder Board of Revenue and the Surveyor-General were at 21, Chow- 
ringhee (at the corner of Kyd Street). Тһе Military Department and the 
Judicial and Revenue Departments were in Fancy Lane. The Adjutant- 
General and the Quartermaster-General were in Esplanade Row (in the 
" large four storey house ") and the Military Auditor-General in Koila Ghaut 
Street (which should be known more correctly, as Killah Ghaut Street). 
The Military Board and the Commissariat Department were at the Old Mint 
in Church Lane, and here also was the Company's lithographic press. Тһе 
following offices were іп Government Place: the General, Finance, and 
Foreign Departments, the Secret and Political Department, the Legislative 
Department, and the Accountant-General. The Company's dispensary was 
at 1, Wellesley Place, whence the vernacular name of the street, kumpani-ka- 
dawaikhana-ka-rusta. 


N the days of Warren Hastings and Francis, the buildings in the Old Fort in 
what we now call Dalhousie-square were used for a variety of purposes. 
The Old Fort iù The Mint, which had left Church Lane for its present 
1/81. quarters іп 1837, was housed there. We read in the India 
Gazette or Calcutta Public Advertiser of Thursday, February 17, 1781, that “ on 
Sunday last a fire broke out in the Mint in the old Fort, but was happily ex- 
tinguished before any considerable damage was done." Another Calcutta 
institution, which seems to have started its career in the old Fort, forms the 
subject of an announcement on June 20, 1781, when “ John Andrews respect- 
fully begs leave to inform the Ladies and Gentlemen of the Settlement that 
the Circulating Library kept hitherto at the old Fort, is removed to a cool and 
commodious House formerly belonging to Dr. Hamilton behind the Riding 
School and between the Houses of George Livius, Esq. and Mr. Shultz the 
jeweller.” The location of this '* cool and commodious house " is not easy 
to determine: but it was probably in Mission Row or Lall Bazar. 


THE Circulating Library is mentioned again in the Calcutta Gazette of 1787. 
On the morning of May 30, a duel was fought between Mr. Gibbons, an 
Ihe ; е attorney at law, and Mr. Arnot, one of the proprietors of 
s the Library, in which the former was killed on the spot: 

" we understand that the quarrel originated in a gambling debt." William 
Hickey makes no allusion to the duel in his Memoirs; but we know from а 
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later issue of the Gasette (July 5, 1787) that William Arnot was placed upon 
his trial before the Supreme Court on July 3, when the jury brought in a 
verdict of “ not guilty." Benjamin Gibbons was forty years of age. rnot 
and William Macdonald had on August 15, 1785, bought the books of John 
Andrews. Some ten thousand in number, one of the conditions of purchase 
being that Andrews bound himself not to set up any business of the kind in 
Bengal, Behar, and Orissa, without their consent. Andrews may have been 
glad to get rid of his enterprise, for we find him complaining.in 1780, through 
an advertisement, of the losses he incurred “ owing to gentlemen going away 
and in their hurry not recollecting their being subscribers to the Library, or 
having any books belonging thereto." Не mentions also that ‘ books are 
kept too long and in many cases cut, or leaves torn out.” 


WE fancy that the experience of those responsible for the management of 
the Calcutta Public Library during its life of seventy-three years, was 
The old Calcutta not dissimilar. There may still be some veterans in Cal- 
Fublie- Бану cutta who will recollect this library which was accommo- 
dated in the Metcalfe Hall and which contained the original first editions of 
Waverley and David Copperfield and Pride and Prejudice. Many of the books 
had parted company from their bindings: and although they were disfigured 
by a heavy black stamp which gave them the appearance of a branded sheep 
or " waler " horse, the precaution did not save the priceless copy of James 
Augustus Hicky's Bengal Gazette from mutilation, for the page containing the 
account of the duel between Hastings and Francis has been cut out. The 
Public Library was inaugurated by the gift of four thousand volumes from 
Lord Wellesley's unlucky college of Fort William which was finally closed in 
1830. For some years no better habitation for the books could be found 
than the lower rooms of the residence in Esplanade Row of Dr. Francis 
: Pemble Strong, one of the original members of the Bengal Club. In July 
1841 they were removed to the Fort William College Building in Lyons 
Range, and were eventually installed at the Metcalfe Hall in June 1844. In 
January 1903 the Public Library was amalgamated with the newly-constituted 
Imperial library, which forsook the Metcalfe Hall in January 1924 for its 
present home. The Calcutta Public Library has thus returned to Esplanade 
Row after an absence of eighty years. 


ON November 24, 1907 there died at Simla a very remarkable old lady, 
Mrs. Robert Christopher Tytler. She was the foundress of. the Mayo 
School for Girls at Simla, but she challenges attention for a 

& BLA ы» variety of other reasons. Нет father, Lieut.-Colonel John 
Foundress. Lucas Earle (1791-1845) her grand-father, Captain 
Solomon Earle (who came out in 1767 and was alive in 1824) and her 


uncles, Lieut.-Colonel William Henry Earle (1794-1846) and Lieut. Solomon 
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Earle (1797-1858), all served in the old Bengal Infantry, as well as her 
husband, Colonel Tytler (1817-1872). She was born at Secrora іп Oudh 
on October 3, 1827 and was married at Lucknow on March 2, 1848. When 
her husband's regiment the 38th N. I., mutinied at Delhi on May 11, 1857, 
she succeeded in escaping with him to Karnal and thence to Ambala. A few 
days later, he was appointed officer in charge of the Military chest with the 
Delhi Field Force, and she accompanied him and was with him in camp 
throughout the siege—the only lady, it is believed, who could boast of such an 
expenence. Her husband took furlough from May 1860 to November 1861: 
and in 1870 they settled at Simla. Mrs. Tytler survived her husband for. 
thirty-five years, and as she is not known to have left India after her return 
іп 1861, she must have resided continuously іп the country for forty-six years. 
Her father died at Hoshangabad in the Central Provinces in 1845, her uncle 
Solomon who was invalided in 1828, at Entally in 1858, and her other uncle 
William Henry at Berhampore іп 1846. Нег grandfather was for many 
. years paymaster of the East India Company's depót at Chatham. Through 
her sister, who married William Young Siddons, of the Bengal Army, she 
established a connexion with the great tragedy queen. 


TOMB in the cemetery of St. John’s Church, Trichinopoly, commemorates 

an even longer residence in India. Mrs. Isabella Jones, “ relick of the 
TANT late Mr. Thomas Jones, merchant," arrived in Madras in 

* August 1791. She was then twenty years of age and died 

at Trichinopoly in January, 1844 ° at the age of 72 years, one month and 
one day." This record of fifty-two years’ residence is a good one: but it is 
eclipsed by that of General John Wheeler Cleveland. The inscription on bis 
grave іп St. John's Cemetery Bangalore, testifies that he was “ the senior 
general in Her Majesty's Madras. Army, who after a service of 75 years during 
which he took part in the first Burmese war and afterwards held all the highest 
commands in the Madras Presidency, died at Bangalore оп November |, 
1883, in his 92nd year." When he first came out in 1808, the capture of ` 
Seringapatam and the death of Tippoo were events of quite recent occurrence. 


Tre worthy Madras General is run very close, however, by Mrs. Jemima 
Hough, who lived continuously in Bombay for seventy years, from the 

The Lady who time of her marriage on August 1, 1803, to Lieut. Robert 
Danced with the Hunter Hough (afterwards a colonel and military auditor- 
Ітоп Duke. general) until her death in 1873 at the age of eighty-six. It 
is probable that she had lived there even longer, for she was born in Bombay 
on January 9, 1787: her father, Capt. C. C. S. Waddington, being, like her 
husband, an officer in the Bombay Army. Нег memories perished with her 
diary, which she burned: but she never tired of relating how she had danced 
with Colonel Arthur Wellesley, when he came to Bombay in 1804 after the 
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battle of Assaye. Mr. James Douglas tells us, in his book on “ Bombay and 
Western India " (1893) that she was a great speculator in Government paper 
and would make her appearance in her shigram under the large trees in 
Hornby Row and there from the window “ among a crowd of stockbrokers 
and budmashes ” display a piece of faded paper of the old 5% per cents. 


which she would sell when the market favoured her. 


4 


HESE were certainly seasoned vessels, to whom the climate of the tropics 

presented no terrors. Some indeed there were who openly avowed their 
preference for it to the changeable weather of their native 
land. Colonel John Garstin of the Bengal Engineers, who 
gave his name to Garstin Place, has left us monuments of 
his skill as an architect in the Calcutta Town Hall and (less happily) in the 
strangely-constructed: golah at Bankipore. Не travelled out to India with his 
wife in April 1801 on board the Henry Dundas Indiaman. George Arbuthnot 
who joined the firm of Lantour & Co., at Madras in 1803 and thus founded 
the famous house which later on bore his name, was a fellow-passenger and 
records his impressions of them in his diary: 

Colonel Garstin and his lady have resided in India during a great part of 
their lives, and from the little | have conversed with them, seem to 
have borrowed all their ideas from that part of the world—at least, 
all their ideas of perfection, for to hear the Colonel speak one 
would imagine Bengal to be Paradise and England little better than 
Purgatory. 

Mrs. Garstin died in Calcutta on July 28, 1811, at the age of 42: and her 
husband who declares in the epitaph on the tomb, that she “ only grieved him 
when she died," survived until February 16, 1820. Не was then 64. 


Bengal ‘‘ a Para- 
ise,” 


N one of the notes to '' The Sunyassee,” a forgotten poem by James Hutchin- 

son, Secretary to the Bengal Medical Board, which was published in 1837, 
it is related that the Sepoys of a Bengal Infantry Regiment 
when passing ' the tomb in Bundelcund of the officer who 
raised the corps," stopped to do poojah at the grave and 
that a fakir was kept in attendance to tend a lighted lamp which hung above 
it. “А clue to the regiment is given by the statement that the two batta- 
lions ” still retain their respective designations of Burrah and Chotah Craw- 
ford." This reference and the allusion to the tomb in Bundelcund make it 
clear that the officer in question is the elder of two James Crawfords, who 
were both Captains in the Bengal Army. James Crawford senior who was 
known as * Caesar " Crawford, died near Kalpi on June 3, 1778, while on 
the march to Bombay with Colonel Matthew Leslie’s force to take the field 
against the Mahrattas. The grave, a large masonry structure with an inscrip- 
tion in Urdu characters, is east of the village of Margawan in the Kalpi tahsil. 


The Colonel’s 
Tomb. 
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His death was unofficially reported to Hastings by Leslie in a letter written on 
June 5, 1778 from “ Meergawa:" I have had the misfortune to lose Captain 
James Crawford, who commanded the 4th battalion of sepoys, by a most 
violent fever, which carried him off in less than two hours." This battalion, 
which was known as the ‘ Burra Crawford ki pultan," was the 5th when 
Crawford was appointed to the command in 1768: it became the 4th in 1775, 
the Ist battalion of the 4th in 1796, and the 7th Bengal Infantry іп 1824. 
It was at Dinapore іп 1857 and mutinied. James Crawford junior, who died 
at Madras on August 24, 1787, raised the Ramgarh Light Infantry or °“ Chota 
Crawford ki-pultan " in 1778: this was linked in 1796 to the 4th as its second 
battalion, and was re-numbered іп 1824 ав the 23rd Bengal Infantry. It 
mutinied at Mhow in 1857. 


SIR WALTER LAWRENCE, in his recently published book of recollections 
(" The -India we Served ") mentions а somewhat similar case of ап 
| Englishman's tomb which has been converted into а shrine. 
us Dion PHON Thirty-three miles from Ajmer is Beawar, the principal town 

- of the British district of Merwara. The Superintendent of 
Merwara from 1836 to 1848 was Colonel C. G. Dixon, of the Bengal Army, 
who died at Beawar іп 1857 at the age of sixty-two. Оп his tomb, which had . 
become an object of worship to the Mers, a glass-case was affixed containing 
a richly embroidered silk dress which had been sent from Paris for the 
Colonel's Indian wife. 


Two bells hang in the porch of the famous temple of Durga at Benares, 
which is known to English visitors as the Monkey Temple. One of 

The “ Collector's these has a curious history. In Sherring’s Guide to Benares, 
Bell " in the Durga which was published in 1868, reference is made to it as 
Temple at Benares. * а large bell which, it is reported, was presented to the 
“temple by a European Magistrate of Mirzapore about forty years ago." 
Sherring regarded the tale as "incredible," and refused to vouch for the 
truth of it, beyond saying that it “ is commonly believed by the people." 
During the present year, the writer of this note communicated with Mr. V. N. 
Mehta, I.C.S., the Collector of Benares, in order to ascertain the facts. 
Mr. Mehta, who is a Brahman, visited the temple and found that part of the 
side of the bell had been broken off by the constant friction of the tongue 
and that the rim was‘so encrushed with vermilion paint and rust that beyond 
the words ‘* Willem Garant” and '" mah Asarh” in Urdu, no inscription 
could be read. Не ordered the bell to be cleaned: and Mr. Jagannath Das 
Ratnakar, a well-known archeeologist, was then able to decipher the following 
inscription in Urdu round the rim: * Willem Jems Garant, Saheb Bahadur 
Kalaktar Shahar Banaras mah Asarh Fasli 1215." The story, writes 
Mr. Mehta, is that William James Grant, who was Collector of Benares in 
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1808 (the year corresponding to 1218 Fasli) was out on the river one day 
in the rains with his wife and children, when he was caught in а whirlpool 
close to the Garhwa Ghat which is near the Maharaja's palace at Ramnagar. 
The manjhis invoked the aid of the goddess Durga, and with great difficulty 
the boat was brought to the opposite side: whereupon the Collector presented 
this bell to the Temple as a thankegiving and another to the English Church 


at Mirzapur. 


HERE is a similar bell in the Vishnupad Temple at Gaya. Sir Alexander 

Cunningham, in his Report of the Archaeological Survey of India for 
1871-72 states on p. 109 that: ‘‘ Immediately in front of 
the temple there is a small four-pillared cupola in which 
hangs a bell presented by Ranjung Pande, minister of the Raja of Nepal 
(1838-43) ; and at the entrance to the temple itself there is a second bell 
bearing the following inscription: ‘A gift to the Bishnu-pad by Mr. Francis 
Gillanders, Gya, 15th January, 1798."  Gillanders was collector of the 
pilgrim tax at the time of Buchanan Hamilton's visit in 1812 and died at 
Gaya on August 27, 1821, at the age of sixty. His tomb is in the old 
cemetery at the foot of Ramsila hill. Another offering by a collector to a 
Hindu temple may be seen at Madura, in the form of a pair of golden stirrups 
presented by Mr. Rous Peter, who was collector of Madura from 1812 to 
1818 and lived on a scale of regal magnificence. 


Parallel Cases. 


SIR WILLIAM FOSTER has ascertained that in the Calcutta Gazette of 
October 24, 1822, proposals were announced by Mr. P. Savignac for 
Esc dut gt the publication of a print of the Marquess of Hastings 
Lord Hastings “Шот the excellent half length portrait painted Бу 
thrust Away overa Mr. Chinnery for the Artillery Mess-room at Dum Dum.” 
» There is a copy of this print, which was published in 1823, 
at the India Office. But where is the original portrait? The Artillery Mess 
house at Dum Dum is now used as a Soldiers’ Institute; and the portrait in 
the Viceroy's collection is described in the official catalogue as " a three- 
quarter length," although it bears in other respects a very strong resemblance 
to the engraving. This picture was certainly hanging in Government House 
on February 15, 1856, for in a minute recorded on that date and “ concurred 
in by the Members of Government " Lord Dalhousie mentions that ‘‘ Lord 
Hastings is thrust away over а doorway in kitcat." It is either the picture 
which was at Dum Dum in 1822 or a replica; in any case it is the work of 
Chinnery. There is another portrait of Lord Hastings, which likewise 
resembles the engraving, in the rooms of the District Grand Lodge of Bengal 
in Park Street. — 2 


МІ5РЕЗСКІРТІЮМ8 of pictures have formed а common feature of Calcutta 
history. For many years the portraits of Sir William Nott and General 
Misdescribed Hewett in the Town Hall were most absurdly labelled 
Pictures, " Lord Clive " and " Lord Wellesley "; and the kitcat of 
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Lord Hastings at Government House was supposed, on the authority of a 
head khansama, to represent Sir Eyre Coote, whom it does not in the least 
resemble. In process of time, the bust of Lord William Beresford, which 
is placed inside the public entrée at Government House, will suffer the 
same fate, unless an inscription is affixed to the pedestal. 


2 Е 


SEVERAL notable Anglo-Indians are commemorated by monuments in 
St. John’s Chapel, near Lords’ Cricket ground. In addition to Sweny 
The Kyds of Toone, whose career was mentioned in a recent issue 
Kidderpore. (Vol. XXXV, p. 93) there are tablets in memory of 
Lieut.-General Charles Morgan " for many years the senior officer on the 
Bengal Establishment," who died on March 21, 1819. Lieutenant-General 
Alexander Kyd, who died in Albemarle Street, on November 25, 1826, at 
the age of seventy-four, and an eccentric individual of the name of John 
Farquhar, who died “ at his house in the New Road off Regents Park " on 
July 6, of the same year, at the age of seventy-five. Alexander Kyd was 
chief engineer in Bengal. Не was the relative and heir of Colonel Robert 
Kyd, of the Bengal Engineers, who laid out the Botanical Gardens at 
Seebpore and whose sons, James and Robert, by an Indian lady, purchased 
the dockyard at Kidderpore іп 1807. James Куа (1786-1836) became 
shipbuilder to the company, and launched many vessels, including the General 
Kyd of 1,279 tons, which took Havelock and Sir Robert Sale out to India in 
1823. 


FARQUHAR was also closely connected with Calcutta: but his career was 
of a very different character. He went out originally to Bombay as 

A Prince of an artillery cadet but was wounded in the thigh and, 
Misers. resigning the service, came over to Bengal as a merchant. 
The experiments in chemistry which occupied his leisure led to his being 
consulted by Lord Cornwallis with regard to defects in the gunpowder factory, 
near Munirampore and he ultimately became Superintendent and sole 
contractor to Government. His parsimony was extreme: and it was said 
that he lived on two annas a day. But the result was that he retired to 
England with a fortune which was believed to amount to eighty lakhs of 
rupees. Although he gave away hundreds of pounds in charity, he continued 
to deny himself the ordinary comforts of life. Не lived with an old woman 
ав his single servant and his house was distinguished by its uncleaned 
windows and general appearance of neglect. So shabby was his dress that 
money used to be offered to him in the street under the impression that he 
was а beggar. Їп reality, he was adding to his wealth. Не acquired the 
brewery shares of Samuel Whitbread, the politician, and was a partner in the 
great agency firm of Bassat, Farquhar and Co. In the summer of 1822 he 
. created a sensation by purchasing Fonthill Abbey in Wiltshire from “Vathek” 
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Beckford for £330,000. The story goes that the auctioneer asked him for 
security, whereupon he handed over a piece of crumpled paper which turned 


out to be a Bank of England note for £100,000. 


HICKEY tells a pleasant story of Colonel Alexander Kyd and Saadat Ali, 
Nawab Wazir of Oudh from 1798 to 1814. Saadat Ali, who was 

The Nawab and the brother of Asaf-ud-daula, was put on the throne by 
ше Colonel. Sir John Shore, in consequence of the intrigues of Wazir 
Ali, who had been acknowledged as the successor of his reputed father 
Asaf-ud-daula. Не had been living in Calcutta for some years before he 
returned to Lucknow as Nawab. Hickey says (IV 178) that “ he resided 
at a garden house, beautifully situated upon the point of two noble reaches 
of the river Hooghley, exactly opposite to Colonel Watson's Docks, at 
Kiderpore, which residence he had purchased from Colonel Alexander Kyd, 
l having been employed to draw the conveyance.” Saadat Ali, after handing 
over the Rs. 40,000, which constituted the purchase-money, and receiving 
the title-deeds, assured Colonel Kyd that if ever he rose to fill the musnud, 
he would request his reacceptance of the property as а mark of friendship. 
"" Contrary to expectation Sydaat Ally did obtain the object of his ambition." 
Colonel Kyd was at the time engaged on a survey of some military works in 
the neighbourhood of Lucknow, and attended the Nawab's durbar “аз a 
point of ceremonious etiquette ". Saadat Ali referred of his own accord 


. to his promise and not only handed back the garden house but added to it 


a hundred and fifty bighas of ground which he had subsequently bought." 
Hickey completes the story by saying that the fresh deeds, like the former, 
were drawn by him. 


MONG the letters of congratulation received by Warren Hastings upon the 

happy issue of his impeachment, and preserved at the British Museum 

WU qune sd (MS. 29, 173-398) is the following note, written on behalf 

and the Acquittal of the great-grandfather of the Marquess of Lansdowne who 

of Hastings. was Viceroy and Governor-General of [ndia from 1888 
to 1894: 

Lord Lansdowne presents his kindest compliments to Mr. Hastings and 
congratulates him very sincerely on his obtaining slow but 
sure justice. 

A Westminster boy is proud to have the pleasure of writing this note 
to Mr. Hastings, as Lord Lansdowne is too much indisposed with 
the gout to be able to do it himself. 

Lansdowne House, April 23 [1795]. 

The Lord Lansdowne in question was the famous Earl of Shelburne (1737- 
1805) who was Prime Minister in 1782-1783 and was created Marquess of 
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Lansdowne and Earl of Kerry in 1784. Mr. С. W. Everett, an American, 
has just published a book in which he endeavours to show that he was the 
writer of the Letters of Junius. 


NOTHER letter in the same volume (MS. 29, 173-385) is from James 

Boswell. It is written from Great Portland Street on April 24, 1795, 

Boswell’s Con- and is in the following terms: the spelling and punctuation 
gratulations. have not been altered: - 

Mr. Boswell presents his respectfull compliments to Mr. Hastings, he 

has ever since Tuesday sé night been close confined to bed with 

a severe and alarming fever which has deprived him of being 

present at Mr. .Hastings's honourable acquittal and of offering 

him in person his sincere and -warmest congratulations which he 

thus conveys. Dr. Warren now gives him the pleasing assurance 

that his sufferings are nearly at an end, the moment that he is 

able to go abroad he will fly to Mr. Hastings and expand his Soul 

in the purest satisfaction, considering the very powerfull influence 

- which has been shamefully used to aid the rancorous prosecution 

their is nó wonder that some effect was produced but it is to the 

credit of the lords that it was within narrow limits, their appears 
however an accumulated baseness almost beyond credibility. 


KING GEORGE'S view of the impeachment is revealed in the recently- 
published journals of Sylvester Douglas, Lord Glenbervie, a minor 
The King's View Politician of the period. Glenbervie records а conversa- 
of the Impeach- tion which he had with the King at Windsor on August 19, 
тем 1804. Lord Pelham, said the King, had appointed as his 
under-secretary at the Irish Office Sir George Shee, “а person of nothing and 
who had been the great instigator of Burke in all.his charges against 
Mr. Hastings, а prosecution which he must always continue to think disgrace- 
ful to the country."  [Shee, who had somehow or other obtained a baronetcy, 
had been a Bengal civilian, and figured greatly to his discredit in the Grand- 
Francis trial. "I will ask no more question,” said Impey, “ as I see we do 
not agree upon the point of honour, for І confine honour to morality."] Тһе 
King went on to observe: 

That he had no doubt Mr. Hastings was very ambitious and that he 
had created many lucrative places to gratify his followers and 
dependents and those recommended to him from home. ^ That he 
had heard that Mr. Hastings had once received a public despatch 
signed by all the four and twenty Directors ordering him to 
abolish a great number of unnecessary employments, which he 
said he certainly should have obeyed, had he not also received 
by the same conveyance a private letter from each of the four 
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and twenty, requiring, notwithstanding their public despatch, that 


the places held by particular friends of their own might not be 
abolished. 


А YEAR earlier, on September 3, 1803, we come across a reference to 
Philip Francis. Glenbervie was visited that morning by a certain 
pom Mr. Smith who had been lately at Paris and had been 
ae ше introduced to Bonaparte as a Dutch subject. Francis was 
introduced at the same time—and mention of this is 
followed by an account of the famous escapade with Madam Grand: 
Talleyrand's mistress, Madame Grand, is the divorced wife of a 
Mr. Grand who was in our civil employment at Calcutta. She 
was divorced on account of an intrigue with Francis, in an action 
of crim: con: against whom before Sir Elijah Impey the husband 
recovered £10,000 damages. 
The actual amount decreed was 50,000 sicca rupees. Glenbervie concludes 
with а comment upon the singular fact that all the parties in the transaction— 
Impey, Francis, Madame and Mr. Grand were all at Paris at the same time. 


- 


THE Index to Volumes IX to XVIII of Bengal: Past and Present has been 

published. Its preparation has involved much labour and heavy 

expense: and an appeal is made to each member of the 

oe үлү, Юю Calcutta Historical Society to purchase at least one copy, 

which may be obtained for Rs. 7-8-0. Ву their assistance 

alone will it be possible to proceed with the compilation and publication of 

the Index: to Volumes XIX to ХХІХ: for the special fund is almost exhausted 

and the balance in hand is altogether insufficient. At least Rs. 1500 is 
required. 


үүтн reference to our note on " Batman ” in Vol. XXXV, page 190, we 
haye received the following interesting communication from Captain 
H. Bullock, F.R.H.S., a member of the Calcutta Hisorical Society: 

'" Ref. р. 190, Vol. XXXV—the suggestion re ‘ Batman ' is I fear un- 
founded. The derivation of this word has recently been discussed at length 
in the Journal of the Society of Army Historical Research, current (1928) 
volume,—it is from French bát—a pack saddle. Quotations in Journal 
leave no doubt as to this.” ; 
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The so-called “ Mutiny” of the Officers 
of the Şengal Armp in 1796. 





ARLY in the year 1796, the discontent with which for some time past 
the commissioned ranks in the Company's Bengal Army had been seeth- 
ing threatened to come to a head; and although it were probably an exaggera- 
tion to describe the occurrences which took place at a few stations of the 
Army as a " Mutiny,” yet it is certain that only the tactful handling of a 
delicate situation by Sir Robert Abercromby, the Commander-in-Chief, 
averted what might have brought many promising careers to an untimely 
end, besides tarnishing the fair name of a gallant and loyal Service. That 
the Officers of the Indian Army were in a most unfavourable position com- 
pared with those of the King's Service, by whom they were perpetually 
being superseded, was not disputed by the authorities in India. Their griev- 
ances were both real and legitimate. То detail all of these would occupy 
too much space, but the principal ones may be briefly enumerated, First 
and foremost came the regulation under which Officers of the Company's 
Service found themselves junior, under all:conditions, to all King's Officers 
of similar rank. Other disabilities under which they chafed were: the 
absence of any furlough regulations—the taking of furlough necessitating 
resignation of their Commission—; the slowness of promotion; and the lack 
of any pension on retirement. 

William Hickey devotes some space in his Memoirs to the incident and 
his observations (Vol. iv, pp. 131-2) may be quoted here. 

“ The state of the Company's army in Bengal became at this time truly 
alarming, the conduct of a large proportion of the officers being very little 
short of open and declared mutiny. Colonel Fullarton, who commanded at 
the station of Chunar (1), sent an express down to the Presidency to inform 
the Governor-General and Council that the officers at every post under his 
sway peremptorily refused to obey any public order he issued until their 
grievances should be redressed, and made no scruple of adding that if such 
was not soon done they were determined to redress themselves. Іп con- 
sequence of this very alarming representation the Commander-in-Chief, Sir 
Robert Abercromby was immediately sent off by Dawk with directions to 
use his utmost influence to pacify the insurgents at Berhampoor, and all the 
other military stations, and to assure them that regulations were daily ex- 
pected from England that would give them all the rights they claimed. 
Such were the apprehensions of the Government upon this occasion, that the 





(1) Hickey's memory is at fault here. Col. John Fullarton was commanding at Cawnpore— 
the centre of the disaffection; the Commandant at Chunar was Col. Willam Popham. 
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Corps of Artillery which had remained steady ‘and firm in their allegiance 
and their duty, and might therefore be confidently relied upon, were forth- 
with ordered into Garrison at Fort William, from Dum Dum where they 
were in cantonments for the purpose of carrying on the annual Field Prac- 
tice. The Calcutta Militia were likewise embodied in all hàste, being 
ordered to hold.themselves in constant readiness for actual service. А 
general panic prevailed amongst the inhabitants of Calcutta, both black 
and white, which was visible in the dejected countenances of many. 

“ Upon Sir Robert Abercrombie's arrival at Berhampoor, the officers, 
one and all, refused to receive or treat with him, saying they had been so 
repeatedly deceived by promises and smooth words that they never would 
lay down their arms until their many and flagrant wrongs were redressed. 
They were actually preparing to’ march at the head of the troops who were 
under the control of the officers, to Calcutta, when, happily, at that awful 
and important crisis, the ship Camilla arrived from Europe, bringing out the 
heads of various regulations for the advantage of the Army, particularly one 
by which a Brevet rank was given to the Company’s officers, putting them 
on a footing with the King’s officers according to the date of their respect- 
ive commissions, which would prevent all future jealousies and animosities 
from a clashing of interests, and certainly theretofore it had been extremely 
cruel and unjust, that the youngest Lieutenant (and so with every rank) 
in His Majesty's service was upon all occasions to command the oldest of 
the company's officers. There had many instances occurred of men who 
had been five and twenty years in the company's army and gone through 
very severe service, being superseded in their command by boys who had 
not held their Commissions as many weeks and never had seen a gun fired 
at an enemy. This measure being directly put in force, order was restored 
without further violence or mischief.” 

“In the life of Lord Teignmouth (Sir John Shore) by his son (Vol. I, 
р. 356) the following picture is drawn of the excitement which prevailed: 

“Towards the close of 1795 the military discontents reached their 
crisis.. ...... At one station in the Upper Provinces the officers had determined 
upon treasonable measures, if not satisfied with the Regulations expected 
from England: contemplating the compulsory enlistment of the reluctant in 
their service, throwing off their allegiance to Government and seizing both 
the Governor-General and the Commander-in-Chief. So great had been the 
alarm at one time, excited by their desperate projects, that Sir John 
Murray, the commandant of Fort William, without communicating his pre- 
cautionary proceedings to the Governor-General, placed the fortress in а 
state of defence, relying on the unshaken steadiness of the artillery. The 
prevention of very serious mischief was due partly to the exemplary conduct 
of that branch of the army, partly to the firmness and conciliatory bearing of 
Sir R. Abercrombie, who had hastened at the Governor-General's request 
` to the principal scenes of violence.” 

Shore evidently took a very serious view of the matter, for, in a letter 
written to Lord Cornwallis from “ Bengal" on April 26, 1796, he says 
(ibid, p. 371) :—" but for the firmness of the artillery. at Calcutta, and the 
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manly resistance of several officers at Cawnpore, the army would have dic- 
tated to the Government their own terms." 

The following letters, illustrative of the sentiments of the Officers at the 
station of Dinapore, have been selectd from amongst a number of similar 
memorials and letters from other stations,——Cawnpore, Fatehgarh, Midna- 
pore, Chunar, Barrackpore, and the Presidency—, copies of which are bound 
up in a contemporary foolscap notebook in the possession of the present 
writer. 

Incidentally, it may be remarked that this notebook possesses a certain 
historical value from the fact that the rank, name and Corps of the signa- 
tories to the various Addresses are given; information which, at this period, 
15 not always readily obtainable. Further, it is possible (although this point 
has not been verified by the present writer) that no copies of some of the 
letters which figure in this voluminous collection of correspondence are pre- 
served amongst the archives of the Government of India. 

The writer and addressee of letter No. УШ cannot be identified with 
absolute certainty; but it may safely be conjectured that the former was 
Capt. (officially Major) William Scott, the D.A.G., afterwards Resident at 
Delhi, and possibly the original owner of the volume whence these extracts 
have been made (2). * Robinson," in all probability, was Lieut. George 
Abercrombie Robinson (afterwards Sir G. A. Robinson, Bart., M.P., and 
Chairman of the Court of Directors), some time Commissary General and 
Military Auditor-General in Bengal, who later became Private Secretary to 
the Marquess Cornwallis during his second period of office as Governor- 
General. Colonel Forbes, who was commanding at Dinapore, had been 
second in command to Sir Robert Abercromby at the battle of Bitaurah 
(Oct. 26, 1794) which is commemorated by the Rohilla monument in St. 
John's Churchyard in Calcutta. Col. John Erskine who was commanding at 
Midnapore, died at Chunar of small-pox in 1799. 


V. C. P. HODSON. 





THE LETTERS. 


I. 
To Sir John Shore, Baronet, 
Governor-General, etc. 
Sir, 

Enclosed | do myself the honor to forward to you, a copy of a letter, 
addressed to me, and signed by the Officers of this station, which I hope will 
meet your favorable consideration. I beg leave only to remark that I am 
а 

(2) Thomas Twining, (Travels in India a Hundred Years Ago) says of Scott that he was 
one of the best Persian scholars in India. He accompanied Lord Cornwallis to Seringapatam 
іп 1702. The Genileman's Magazine announces his death on Sept. 27, 1808 іп the Fort at Agra, 
“ shortly after his appointment as Resident at Delhi, in which office he is succeeded by Lieut.- 
Col. Ochterlony.’’ 
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the more strongly induced to forward it, from а conviction, founded upon 
my own observation on the conduct and attention to discipline of the Officers 
at this station, since I have had the honour of commanding them; and I am 
well assured that their general behaviour has been guided by temperance and 
moderation. 


The original letter is now in my possession. 


é I have the honour to be, Sir, 
Your most obedt. and most humble Servant, 


JOHN FORBES, Colonel. 


_Dinapore, | ; Comdg. the station of Dinapore. 
15th Feby. 1796. 


П. 
(Copy of the Letter referred to in the foregoing.) 
To Colonel Forbes, Commanding at Dinapore. 


Sir, 

By letters we have just received from the lower stations of the Army, 
We understand that Lieutenant-Colonel Erskine, Commanding at Midna- 
pore, has received a letter from the Governor-General to the following effect: 

“That in consequence of outrageous proceedings on the part of the 
Officers at Cawnpore and Futtyghurr the Commander-in-Chief has been 
obliged to depart from the Presidency to restore order and subordination 
amongst them."  " That Government have been apprized of all our pro- 
ceedings; and had great reason to suppose the views of this Army are not 
confined to any Regulations whatever; for that they had been informed of 
the most violent and dangerous matters having been more than agitated.” 

** That the misconduct of the Native Troops has іп a great degree been 
produced by the bad example of the Officers." 

Permit us, Sir, in a case most interesting that can possibly be to our 
honour and feelings, to call upon you, our immediate Commanding Officer, 
to declare, whether any part of our conduct since we have had the honour 
to be under your command has been so improper as to have made us ob-- 
-noxious (sic) to such degrading suspicions. If, Sir, we could, for a moment, 
conceive we deserved them, we should be irrecoverably lost to our own 
esteem, a punishment far more severe than even this—pardon our warmth— 
unmerited censure. ` 

` What measures our Brother Officers at Cawnpore and Futtyghurr may 
have pursued, so very outrageous, as to make it a matter of necessity that 
the Commander-in-Chief. should visit them, by his presence and authority 
to restore order and subordination, we are at a loss to discover; but knowing 
and confiding in their discretion and principles, their sense of duty, their nice 
sense of honour, we are fully assured they could have had no intentions 
which could afford a just ground for suspecting that the “ Views of this Army 
are not confined to any Regulations whatever." 
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Nor can we admit that any the smallest portion of the large" body of 
Veterans which compose it, can have been so depraved as to think of con- 
taminating the principles of men, whom they have, hitherto, acknowledged 
to command with honour and success:—if they. could have overcome their 
scruples of duty, they would surely have been restrained by their reason from 
attempting it, for in the event of misconduct in the Native Troops, would 
Government, or their Officers, be the first to suffer? 


We must however, objecting, as we most solemnly do; against the con- 
struction put upon our views and endeavours, have the candor freely to make 
known to you, and thro' you to the Government-General, that impelled by 
the necessities of our situations, we have, notwithstanding their inhibition, 
had public meetings, and continued our Committees for general correspond- 
ence; and that in the course of our proceedings, some matters may have 
arisen, in the unguarded moments of disappointment and despair which our- 
selves, on more perfect consideration might not approve of; but altho' we 
may occasionally have erred, we have done nothing to forfeit the confidence 
of Government. If the errors of intemperance are complained of, should 
not some regard be had to the causes which have produced it? 


We need not at this late period insist upon our wrongs; nor upon the 
various measures we have used to have them redressed. The first are uni- 
versally known and acknowledged, and the fate of the latter stands exempli- 
fied in our present condition. During many years of humble solicitation, — 
of anxious hope,—of unexampled forbearance,— what have we been able 
to obtain? Promises broken and repeated, till Faith were Folly. Feeling, 
then, the mortification of contemptuous disregard, galled by the pressure 
of almost intolerable distress, seeing our Sovereign with a beneficence which 
makes a distinguishing feature in his character, heaping gratifications and re- 
wards upon his Service, whilst ours remained, not vilified, but neglected ; what, 
if not the very principles we are now suspected to want, could have kept us 
to the moderation we have preserved. If a part of this Army has been in- 
temperate, the sound judgment of the whole has prevailed to correct it. 
Futurity will do us justice. It will admire the sentiments we have invariably 
held, of unbounded attachment to our Sovereign, to our Employers, and to 
our Country. 


It would not become us, although the occasion is afforded, to press 
upon the consideration of Government, the real causes of that misconduct, 
which, under the colouring of men inimical to our interests, has so cruelly 
and unjustly been attributed to *' the bad example of the Officers; " — But, in 
compliance with a duty which we feel paramount to every other consider- 
ation, we must be allowed to declare that unless those causes be speedily re- 
moved, the interests of Great Britain in India will be ruined:—it will be 
found, perhaps too late, that defects inherent in the system, and not the 
dereliction, or weakness of the Officers have occasioned it. 

We trust, Sir, that your general observations upon our own conduct and 
our own feelings, distressed as they must be at opinions which if unrefuted 
will stamp indelible disgrace upon the whole of the Service, will lead you, 
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in strong but respectful language, to convey these our sentiments to Govern- 
ment, accompanied by the expression of an humble hope, indeed our firm 
persuasion, that the Governor-General upon an assurance that no matters 
have been or are agitated with us, of a violent or dangerous tendency, will 
be induced to retract the unfavorable opinions he has unfortunately express- 
ed, and that he will be confident that we in common with the whole of the 
Bengal Army have no views beyond the redress of grievances explained in 
our. General Memorial of 1794—grievances, which, from their continuance 
and extent, have now become intolerable. 


With the greatest respect, We are, Sir, 


Your most obedt. humble Servants, 


Two Field Officers. 
(Signed by) Fourteen Captains. 
Fifteen Subalterns. 
Dinapore, 


14th Feby. 1796. 


Ш. 


(Message from the Commander-in-Chief to Colonel Forbes, dated April 
6th, 1796.) К 

Understanding that the Officers of this station, when they addressed 
Sir John Shore under date the 14th of February, in consequence of a letter 
from him to Lieut.-Colonel Erskine, were acquainted with only partial ex- 
tracts of it, not accurately quoted from memory; and believing that they 
would be glad to be set right on any occasion where they may have 
been unfortunately mistaken, I furnish you with a correct copy of that letter 
{see IV, post), and persuade myself that the Officers on a perusal of the 
whole of the contents as well as an attentive consideration of the particular 
passages noticed, will perceive that their Address was written under a mis- 
conception of the sentiments of the Governor-General, for which purpose I 
beg you will communicate it to them. 

` R. ABERCROMBY. 


IV. 

To Lieutt.-Coll. Erskine, Commanding at Midnapore. 1 
Sir, А 

It is with regret | apprise you that the violent and extravagant proceed- 
ings of some of the Officers at the Upper Státions of the Army, have induced 
the Commander-in-Chief to proceed with all expedition to Cawnpore, in the 
expectation that his presence and authority will restore due order and subor- 
dination there. 

That the authorised expectations of the Officers for an Arrangement 
of the Army highly beneficial to their interests, have been much disappointed , 
by the protracted delay in the arrival of the Regulations, I most readily 
admit; and at the same time sincerely regret that the Government considers 
itself precluded from the gratification of removing the anxiety of the Officers 
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of us may be less perfect, and whose disposition to do us justice may be 
more equivocal, to believe and represent that this Army in general, is in а 
state of alarming disaffection. 

We can assure you however, Sir, reprehensible as certain propositions 
might be, from the possible consequences to which they might have led, no 
part of this Army has had, or can have views beyond the accomplishment 
of their authorized expectations; and consequently we would trust that any 
excesses that may have been committed, will be resolved only into ап ill- 
judged result of а natural and justifiable impatience. 

Permit us Sir whilst we are doing justice to the Governor-General's, 
and our own sentiments, by this candid exposition of our minds earnestly to 
entreat you will embrace this occasion to press upon His Excellency's con- 
sideration the real state of our present condition. We trust Sir, your know- 
ledge of it, and all its relative consequences, as they extend to the present 
alarming misconduct of the Native Troops, will induce your endeavours 
forcibly to impress upon his conviction the policy and indeed the necessity 
of this Government’s now organizing the Army if no Regulations should 
speedily be received from Europe. 

We remain, Sir, with a perfect sense of His Excellency's politeness, 
liberality, and justice, and a full assurance that he will be persuaded of our 
utmost respect for Duty and Obedience to Government. 


Your most obedient and devoted humble Servants, 
One Field Officer. 


Dinapore, f (Signed by) Fifteen Captains. 
7th April 1796. Twenty Subalterns. 
VI. 
(Note from Sir John Shore to Sir Robert Abercromby.) 
My dear Sir, 


I have the pleasure to send you the Letter from Colonel Forbes, and the 
Officers at Dinapore, that they may be returned; and to express my satisfac- 
tion in complying with their wishes to this effect. 


І am, My dear Sir, 
Your very sincere humble Servant, 


J. SHORE. 
Thursday. 
VIL. 
To Colonel Forbes, Commanding &c., Dinapore. д 
біт, 


І have the honour to return to you the copies of а Letter addressed to 
you by the Officers at Dinapore, on the 14th February last, and forwarded 
to tH? Hon'ble the Governor-General and to me. You will be pleased to 
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acquaint the Officers under your command that the Governor-General has 
much satisfaction in complying with their wishes to that effect. 


I have the honour to be, etc., 


Head Quarters, re К. ABERCROMBY. 
Calcutta, 22nd April 1796. 


VIII. 


My dear Robinson, 

On our arrival at Dinapore, we found the Officers in a high ferment at 
not having received an answer to their Letter to Sir John Shore. A Memo- 
rial, representation, and remonstrance were prepared for presentation to the 
General, and delivered to Forbes, who very fortunately, and with more pro- 
priety than he usually exercises, had refused sending them off to the General 
by the Post. On enquiry 1 found, what Г had been disposed long before to 
suspect, that the Officers at Dinapore had never seen the Letter of Sir John 
Shore, which they took upon themselves to reply to, under the nice feelings 
of injured honour. This suggested to me the probability of getting them 


to withdraw that reprehensible production; accordingly I showed to some | 


of the moderate Men the whole of Sir John’s Letter, and proved to them 
how basely they had been misled, by not a partial extract, but a false recital 
of the substance and sentiments. These Men were ashamed of the error 
they had been led into, and reviled in the most reproachful terms the authors 


of it. "I talked then, with some of the leading Men, and the first step taken | 


was the suspension of the delivery of the Letter to the General: a Resolution 
was subsequently formed, on their being furnished with a perusal of Sir 
John’s Letter, by the General, through Forbes, declaratory of their being 
misled, and desiring to withdraw their Letter of the 14th February. | 

_ The completion of this Business cost us two days; but the General was 
determined not to leave the station, until the minds of the Officers were 
brought to a state of tranquillity. The Letter by no means expresses with 
sufficient energy the feelings of the majority of the Officers, which are 
highly irritated at the deception; but the fact is that few give themselves the 
- trouble to know what sentiments ‘are agitated; they sit quietly down in their 
houses, and what three or four young Men, who write well, or think they do 
во, compose at the Board of Correspondence, the rest implicitly put their 
hands to. This is detestable and abominable,—but it shews how соп- 
temptible is the combination. I have not time to copy the papers, therefore 
send you originals, the General being anxious to give Sir John information 
on the subejct as early as possible. They must be restored to us on our 
arrival in Calcutta, which will be about the [5th. 
' We have hitherto travelled without much inconvenience though the 
weather grows warm. The Old Road furnishes frequent baiting places, 
which we avail ourselves of. 

Yours affectly., 


W. Scorr. 
Bar, 8th April 1796. i 


arte. 
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` To Colonel John Forbes, Commanding at Dinapore. 
Sir, І 

I take the earliest opportunity of acknowledging my receipt of the 
Letter addressed to you by the Officers of the Dinapore Station, which you 
presented to me yesterday evening. 

Whilst. I lament that a Body of Officers, respectable for character and 
numbers, should, upon hasty impressions, formed upon what was said to be 
the effect of а Letter from the Governor-General, haye been, unguardedly, 
led to discuss these sentiments, in terms of the strongest significancy, | admire, 
and do justice to, their candour, in desiring to withdraw their Letter, upon 
better information; and I am persuaded that the Governor-General, with 
the seme esteem for the liberality of their motives, will readily accede to 
` their wishes. 

The apprehension that some expressions in that letter may lead persons, 
who have an imperfect knowledge of the Officers, to believe that the Army 
in general, is in a state of alarming disaffection; and the earnestness and 
anxiety which are manifested for the contradiction of such.an opinion, show 
of how much importance to their honour and interest the Officers regard the 
removal of such an impression. 

It cannot, however, be concealed from the world that Government did, 
at one time, labour under the uneasy sensations, that the Officers, in their 
anxiety to be relieved from the hard and mortifying situation in which they 
are placed, had been imperceptibly and incautiously led into measures ех- 
ceeding the bounds of propriety, as well as the original intention of the 
parties. 

This uneasiness is, happily, at an end; and the declarations and assur- 
ances. which, sometime since, І received from the Upper Stations of the 
Army, and which I have now the gratification from the Officers at Dinapore, 
setisfy me, that, so far from a general disaffection prevailing in the Army, 
sentiments of the most perfect respect for duty and obedience to Govern- 
ment are universally cherished. A sense of duty, as well as a conviction 
that in doing so, I act the part of a true friend to the Officers, impel me to 
point out and to enforce strongly on their minds, that the surest and most 
effectual means of refuting every suspicion injurious to their honour, and of 
obliterating every trace of uneasiness is to place a confidence on the justice 
and wisdom of Government, not to suffer themselves to be alarmed by any 
short delay in the promulgation of Arrangements, and to disregard surmises 
and reports which may be propagated through mistake or zeal. 

I have long been fully sensible of the necessity and policy of a new 
Arrangement of the India Armies, as well on public as on individual con- 
siderations; and І cannot more explicitly express my sentiments on that 
point, than I did in my answer to the Address of the Officers at Cawnpore, 
of which the Officers at Dinapore have had the perusal; but I have the plea- 
sure to add that those sentiments have been fully concurred іп by the Gov- 
ernor-General in Council. 
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I beg you will express, to the Officers, that I am gratified by the terms 
of respect in which they mention me; and that you will assure them that 1 
shall be happy at all times to be the channel of any reasonable representa- 
tion they may have occasion to make in a regular manner, and to support it 
with energy; and that they will at all times find me disposed to watch over 
their honour, and to consult their interests. i 


I have the honour to be, etc., 


R. ABERCROMBY. 


Bar, 8th April 1796. 


V. C. P. HODSON. 


Acts of Pains and Penalties in the Past. 


GIR THOMAS TURTON was a notable—really a notorious figure in the 

late forties of the last centuries. He occupied the responsible and fairly 
eminent position of the Ecclesiastical Registrar. As such he was custodian 
of the interest of helpless widows and orphans under various trusts and en- 
dowments. In 1848 he committed heavy defalcations and his colossal em- 
bezzlement created a great public stir. Both the Supreme Court and the 
Government of Lord Dalhousie took up the matter in right earnest. There 
was no attempt or desire to shield the offender because of his position or 
colour. 

Lord Dalhousie recorded a strong and characteristic minute on the 
sl ameless offence in scathing terms of which he was a finished master. His 
resolution dated the 20th July 1848 on the subject is in the following terms. 

“The announcement of the default of the Ecclesiastical Registrar, Sir 

Thomas Turton, has been received in England, as in India, with 
strong expression of indignation. The Government of India had 
no voice in the appointment of this officer, nor any contro], 
directly or indirectly, over his proceedings; but as soon as 1 heard 
of the event, I stated my determination, as head of the Govern- 
ment, to institute a prosecution against one so gross and 
scandalous, if I could find the legal means of doing so, and if it 
should appear that there was any statute or regulation on which a 
criminal prosecution might be founded with any chance of success. 
I deferred submitting а proposal to that effect to the Council until 
the committee appointed to investigate Sir Thomas Turton's defal- 
cations should report. I wrote, however, to the President of the 
Board of Control, intimating my intentions. The President, fully 
approving of them, submitted a case to the Queen's Attorney and 
Solicitor, to ascertain whether a prosecution would lie. 

Their opinion is now before me, and | regret to observe that they 
do not consider Sir Thomas Turton can be brought within the 
reach of (criminal prosecution. The Committee have not yet 
reported; but without further delay I propose to transmit the 
opinion, as to whether Sir Thomas Turton can be criminally pro- 
secuted for his default in office, with any reasonable chance of 
success. If the answer should be in the negative, I shall deeply 
regret; but the Government of India will have been enabled to 
place upon record an evidence of their indignant detestation of 
the conduct of this officer, and of the resolution, “АҒ the law had 
given them the power, of sending to merited punishment in 
Botany Bay this worst of all robbers, a robber of the widow and 
the fatherless.” 


(Sd.) DALHOUSIE. 
| 20th July 1848. 
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It will appear from the above resolution that a Committee of Enquiry 
had been appointed but delayed reporting results. The Governor-General 
whose characteristics were vigour, zeal and energy was impatient, bitterly 
regretted the delay and with almost unbalanced precipitancy proceeded to 
anticipate results and advocate drastic measures if they could be legally 
taken. This is evidence of his anxiety to uphold law and order but in a 
strictly legal way. His resolution is more than suggestive, but the Crown 
Law Office did not support his idea of a prosecution. This made him still 
more impatient and his resolution dated the 26th of July 1848 was much 
more bitter than the first. It is in the following terms:— 

“I circulate the Advocate General's opinion relative to the liability of 

Sir Thomas Turton to criminal prosecution, for the gross mal- 
versation of which he has been guilty in his office as Ecclesiastical 
Registrar. f д 

The Advocate General concurs in the opinion expressed by Нег Ма- 

jesty’s Attorney-General and Solicitor-General. 
І attach great weight to the observations in the concluding paragraph 
of the Advocate's letter. i 

If Sir Thomas Turton cannot be prosecuted with any probability of 
a conviction for the great crime of which he has been guilty, I 
think the Government would lower itself and would err if it were 
to pursue him for the minor and comparatively petty delinquen- 
cies he has committed. 
I deeply regret that so great an offender should escape the punish- 
ment he merits. But the Government is powerless in the matter; 
and the Governor-General in Council can do no more than now 
place on record the evidence of his resolution to bring this crimi- 
nal to trial and to punishment, if the state of the Law had enabled 
him to do so." 

(Sd.) DALHOUSIE. 
26th July 1848. 


In spite of the depth and volume of feeling that had been justly roused 
in this great administrator, he was cautious, circumspect and just. He-would 
not precipitate matters, nor let his ire get the better of his judgment. In spite 
of his indignation and impatience he would not stir.in the matter by way of 
legislation when the criminal law of the country, as it stood, failed to furnish 
him with weapons to mete out condign punishment to the arch offender. 
He would not stoop to mean shifts and petty vindictiveness. He wanted 
proper punishment to be administered in a proper way. Не referred to 
the Home authorities for previous sanction; and did not avail of existing 
regulations for depriving the subject of his liberty when ordinary legal 
methods fail. His colleague and legal advisor, Mr. Bethune advised strong 
and extraordinary measures in the shape of an Act of Pains and Penalties 
and even went the length of recommending’ an interlocutory Act for deten- 
tion of Sir Thomas Turton pending the passing of the main Act. Such a re- 
commendation on the part of Mr. Bethune is difficult to reconcile with his 
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wellmerited reputation for coolness and balanced judgment..: Не had 
evidently been moved as deep as his vigorous Chief and suggested extreme 
measures, which he must have thought quite constitutional and excusable 
under the circumstances. 

Lord Dalhousie however in spite of his proclaimed aversion for the 
heinous offence and determination to punish it to the uttermost, took a 
more balanced view than is evidenced in the first two resolutions mentioned 
above. Though six months had elapsed from his first resolution the Supreme 
Court Committee of Enquiry strangely enough had not yet reported. The 
Court of Directors had not yet replied. Though Lord Dalhousie was no 
lawyer, he took a common-sense view of things and recorded resolution 
which in spite of its comparative length may probably repay perusal by 
those who take an interest in such remote matters. 

The resolution is in the following terms :— 

Minute by the Governor-General dated 9th January, 1849, 

“In the month of September 1848, the Advocate-General submitted 
his opinion on the liability of Sir Thomas Turton to criminal prosecution 
under the Statutes on account of the malversations of which he had been 
guilty as Ecclesiastical Registrar. The Advocate-General concurred with 
Her Majesty's Attorney and Solicitor-General that under the law as it stood 
Sir Thomas Turton could not be prosecuted for the principal crime which 
had been laid to his charge. On receiving these concurrent opinions of the 
legal authorities, 1 recorded a Minute, in which | stated my opinion that 
Government was ,powerless as against Sir Thomas Turton and that it could 
co no more than place on record the evidence of its resolution to punish 
him, if the state of the law had permitted it. 

Mr. Millett and Sir John Littler concurred in this view of the subject. 
Mr. Bethune, while he agreed with law officers in thinking that the law as 
it stood would not reach the main offence and while he agreed also in think- 
ing that it would be inexpedient to prosecute for a comparatively insigni- 
ficant irregularity (irregularity) declared his opinion of the propriety of 
supplying the deficiency of the statute of law by passing in the Council an 
Act of Pains and Penalties for the punishment of the crime committed by 
Sir Thomas Turton. The measure proposed by Mr. Bethune was a very 
strong one; and it was without precedent in the proceedings of the Council 
of India, and consequently was of а character to forbid its being lightly 
determined upon or lastly hastily determined upon. 

Moreover, the Committee appointed by the Supreme Court to examine 
and report upon the state of Sir Thomas Turton's office, had not completed 
' their task, so as to afford a foundation for proceedings against him. They 
have not reported even now. For these reasons Ї delayed recording any 
further minute on the question awaiting until the report of the Committee 
be given in, and more especially until I receive a reply to letters which I 
addressed demi-officially, to the authorities at home on the subjects, as soon 
as I received Mr. Bethune's minute. 

The mail which has just arrived and which might have brought me 
a reply, has not conveyed to me any observation on the subject. ] will 
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therefore no longer delay the expression of my sentiments on Mr. Bethune's 
proposal, which has been again brought under iny notice by a demi-official 
letter from the President in Council, received by me a few days ago. 

. Sir Herbert Maddock informs me that general rumour prevails that 
Sir Thomas Turton is about to take his departure from India. He expected 
at the time he wrote that report of the Committee on Sir Thomas Turton’s 
office would be given in forthwith. Не suggests in accordance with Mr. 
Bethune's proposal that an Act of Pains and Penalties against Sir Thomas 
Turton should be passed; and that to prevent the risk of his leaving India 
before the Act. could be rendered complete another preliminary Act should 
be passed (as І understand per sallum), authorising the arrest and detention 
of. Sir Thomas Turton for such specified time as will admit of the passing 
of the main Act. I have given very anxious consideration to the question, 
not only since the receipt of the letter addressed to me by the President in 
Council, but during the time which has elapsed since e Mr. Betliune delivered 
to me his minute. 

It is quite unnecessary for me to repeat the declaration ox my decision. 
personally for the credit of the Government of India to find the means of 
punishing this man; and although the measure proposed would. be ав Mr. 
Bethune truly says, unusual and distasteful to the common way of thinking 
of.English Jurists, | should not be deterréd by any such considerations from 
promptly adopting it, if I could satisfy my own judgment that it would be 
successful. | entertain very great doubts of its success. Mr. Bethune ав 
I gather from his minute and from the conversation we had upon the subject 
feels no doubt whatever of the entire competency of the Council of Índia to 
pass such an Act. 

Without placing my opinion for & ment on a question of Law in 
competition with his, yet-on various grounds | feel myself unable to 
entertain any confident opinion that the competency of the Council for 
passing such an Act would be admitted. The enactment of a Bill of Pains 
and Penalties relating to such crimes as that with which Sir Thomas Turton 
is charged is an event of very rare occurrence indeed, even in the Imperial 
Parliament. Only two precedents were quoted, and one of these failed. | 
am by no means confident that the power of the Council of India to pass a 
retrospective Act, inflicting punishment on an individual for conduct which 
the Statute Law of England had not recognized to be a crime, and thus 
exercising an authority which the Imperial Parliament itself does not put 
forth except on the rarest: occasions and at distant intervals, would be 
received as indisputable, either by legal authorities in England, or by the 
Hon'ble Court of Directors, under whom we serve. | 

The Hon'ble Court has of late, on more occasions than one, evidenced 
an inclination to hold that the legislative powers of the Council of India, 
on other points than those. which are specially regulated by the Charter 
Act, are anything but co-extensive with the powers of other legislatures; 
while it is very certain that if the highest legal authorities of Her Majesty's 
Government and of the Hon'ble Company should be of opinion that the 
Council of India, in passing an Act of Pains and Penalties, had exceeded 
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its powers and had even exercised a power that was questionable, their 
opinion would of necessity prevail, and very embarrassing results might be 
produced. If the Act of Pains and Penalties passed by the Council of 
India, should be disallowed, the result would be a triumph to the criminal, 
instead of a punishment. If the power to pass the Act should be questioned, 
it would lead to litigation and to the stirring of proposition which might 
not create unnecessary doubts, and lead to vexatious and endless con- 
troversy. 

Having regard to these considerations and to the doubts which I 
myself entertain of the recognitions of the competency of the Council of 
India to exercise such a power, or at all events, of the expediency of its 
exercising it without reference to the Hon'ble Court; having regard also to 
the rapidity with which such reference can now be made, | am averse to 
the commencement of any proceedings in the Legislative Council of India 
without the previous sanction of the Court. 

I have already stated that within a few days after the receipt of Mr. 
Bethune’s minute, I solicited demi-officially the instructions of the autho- 
rities at home on the point. It is more than probable that I shall receive 
those instructions; but even if they should not reach me, I should still 
recommend strongly to the President in Council, and to my colleagues, that 
the proceedings in question should not be commenced without the authority 
of the Court. I recommend this course with the less hesitation, because, 
if it should turn out that Sir Thomas Turton as in the meantime did actually 
quit India his departure will not place him beyond the reach of punishment 
for the crime which he has committed in that country. Ап Act of Pains 
and Penalties against him may still, if it is thought right, be introduced 
into the Imperial Parliament. 1 think it infinitely better than that we should 
exercise what is to my mind a doubtful power, in making an attempt to 
punish him here, which attempt, if it fail, will place the criminal in a better 
position than that which he now occupies. 

If it should be proposed to pass an Act for detaining him here until 
the orders of the Court may be received, in the same manner as it is pro- 
posed to detain him by an Act until the main Act should be passed, I must 
again reluctantly dissent. The expressions in Mr. Bethune’s minute confirm 
my recollection of his having expressed doubts himself in our conversation 
of the expediency of inflicting the penalty of transportation in the proposed 
Act, and of his having contemplated inflicting by it the degradation of 
perpetual banishment from the territories of the East India Company. In 
accordance with the doubts I have already expressed, Í could not assent to 
the infliction of a sentence of transportation; and to pass an Act prevent- 
ing a man from leaving the country, in order to give us time to pass another 
Act sending him out of it, would, in the eye of the public generally, appear 
to be something so inconsistent and even more, that | fear the effect would 
be bad. ) і 

I take the liberty, for the reasons 1 have stated above, to recommend 
to the President in Council not to pass an Act of Pains and Penalties 
against Sir Thomas Turton, without having obtained the previous sanction 
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of the .Hon'ble Court. And in case 1 should not receive а reply 
to my demi-official communications which may appear to be sufficiently 
authoritative, | would suggest that a full statement of facts should be made 
by the next mail to the Court, the wishes of the Government of India 
explained and the instructions of the Court requested. This however cannot 
be done otherwise than hypothetically, if the report of the Committee of 
the Supreme Court has not yet been before Government. 


(Sd.) DALHOUSIE. 
9th January 1849. 


This- resolution will place the great proconsul in a light somewhat 
different from that in which he is accustomed to be regarded. 

There are other matters connected with the Turton case that are not 
generaly known but which may be pursued should the above resolutions 
arouse interest. 


DEVA PRASAD SARVADICARI. 


Relation of Fr. Antonio de Santo Domingo. 


HIS VOYAGE TO THE NICOBAR ISLANDS AND HIS RETURN TO THE 
PHILIPPINE ISLANDS. 


(Manila, June 21, 1691.) 
Translated from the Spanish by the REV. H. HOSTEN, S.J. 


HIS relation, published by Fr. Lorenzo Perez, O. F. М., in Archivum 
Franciscanum Historicum, An. XI, Tom, ХІ, pp. 80-96, is translated here 
from a reprint published “ Typ. Collegii S. Bonaventurae, Ad Claras Aquas 
prope Florentiam, Quarachi presso Firenze, 1918," pp. 1-19. The pagina- 
tion shown is that of Archivum Franciscanum Historicum. The introduction 
and the signed notes are by Fr. Lorenzo Perez. 
St. Joseph's College, Darjeeling, August, 1928. 


(P. 80) Fr. Antonio de Sancto Domingo, a native of Montoro, in the 
province of Córdoba, was 46 years old in 1695, well-knit and fair-com- 
plexioned, as appears from the muster-roll of the Mission of 1695, which 
he conducted himself to the Philippines. Не was а member of the Pro- 
vince of St. James of Andalusia, and arrived at the Philippines in 1684 (1). 
Іп 1686 he was nominated by the Prelates of Manila Commissary Provincial 
of a Mission which they wished to establish in the kingdom of Siam, Cochin- 
china and Cambodia. It did not materialize, because, on arriving in Siam, 
he found the kingdom involved in bloody wars. Unable to establish there 
the intended Mission, Fr. Antonio went to the Islands of Nicobar, dis- 
embarked at the town of Albanan, in the Island of Nacapat, and remained 
there nine months, during which he edified the idolaters by his good examples. 

Back at Manila, he was nominated Conventual Preacher in 1688, 
Guardian of Manila in 1690, and Custodian in 1692. Іп that capacity he 
returned to Spain, where he gathered a Mission, which he took to Manila, 
arriving there in 1696. 

In the Archives of the Indies at Seville, under the title Mission de la 
Orden de San Francisco que pasaron a Indias desde 1672 а 1786; Cartela (2) 
45-2-3/6, we find the minute of that Mission and copy from it the follow- 
ing: “ 1695. Procurator, Fr.(iar) Antonio de Santo Domingo. То go 
to the Philippines with one companion, fifty religious priests and six laymen, 


(1) Huerta, Estado geografico-historico-religioso, p. 464, Binondo, 1865.—L. Р. 
(2) I leave this word untranslated: it seems to mean portfolio, 


- 
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at the expense of the Royal Exchequer. Semanero, (3) the (P. 87) Factor 
D. Joseph Bernardo de la Parra. Before the said Sefior appeared, for the 
purpose of being identified, Father Friar Antonio of Santo Domingo, Dis- 
calced of the Order of St. Francis, and Commissary and Procurator General 
of the Province of St. Gregory in the Philippine Islands, and Friar Miguel 
Bayot (4), his companion, and likewise fifty Religious and six laymen of 
the said Order; it is granted to the said Friar Antonio de Santo Domingo 
to take at the expense of the Royal Exchequer, -thirty of them to those 
Islands, and twenty to the Missions of China; the said Religious are of the 
following names, ages, nature, stations, and marks: Friar Antonio de Santo 
Domingo, a native of Montoro, Cordova, aged 46 years, well-knit (buen 
cuerpo), fair (blanco).’’ (Follows the identification of each of the Religious; at 
the end: ‘* These are the: said fifty-eight religious, whom | identified, being 
in the Convent of St. Peter of Alcantara of the said One in this: city (of 
Seville), on the 14th of June, 1695.” 

Royal letters-patent ещ to this Mission. (Р. 82) 

* The King. 

My President and ш Officers of the Casa da la Contratacion (5) 

of the city of Seville. 


I ordain that you let return to the Philippine Islands Friar Antonio 
de Santo Domingo, Discalced of the Order of St. Francis, Lector of Theo- 
logy, Custodian Actual, Commissary Apostolic and Preacher General of 


(8) Semanero—One on duty for the week. 

(4) According to Father Juan Francisco de San Antonio, in his Chrónicas de la Provincia 
de San Gregorio, part. I, lib. I, cap. LII, Sampaloc, 1738, and Father Juan Delgado, S. J., 
in his Historia general de las islas Filipinas, lib. IT, cap. XI, p. 178, Manila, 1892, Father 
Miguel Bayot was born at Cantavieja, in the province of Teruel; but, according to the Resefia 
of the-Missionaries sent, Seville, June 1, 1677, which was repeated on June 10, 1678, he was 
born at Belmonte, in the Archbishopric of Saragossa, and, according to the Reseña of the 
Mission sent on June 27, 1695, he was born at Teruel In view of this descrepancy, and 
considering what is seid by Martinez, Compendio historico, lib. I, сар. CI, p. 834, Huerta, 
op. cit, p. 481, and Platero, p. 814, that, while a secular, he taught Latin Grammar at 
Cantavieja, we think Father Bayot was born at Belmonte, in the province of Teruel. Не was ` 
a member of the Province of St. John the Baptist, and was adjoined to the Mission collected 
by Father Mateo Bayon de la Asunción in the years 1677 and 1678; in September, 1678, he 
embarked for America on the ship of Diego de Cordoba Laso de la Vega, and arrived in the 
Philippines in 1670. In 1681 he was appointed Minister of Gumaca (Huerta, op. cit.), 
and in 1687 Procurator of the Convent of St. Augustine de las Cuevas of Mexico (Tablas 
Capitolares de la Provincia, fol. 107v). On January 11, 1692, at Acapulco died Father Andrés 
de Talavera, who was going to Europe as Pro-Minister, and Father Bayot, having taken 
charge of all his papers, advised the Prelates of the Philippines, who named Father Bayot 
in the place of the deceased Father Talavera. Having fulfilled his mission, in June, 1695, 
he embarked again for the Philippines, via Honduras, with Father Antonio de Santo Domingo, 
and, on arriving at Mexico, recelved information that he had been presented by His Majesty 
for the bishopric ‘of Cebü.  Preconized on Мау 13, 1697, and consecrated at Manila on Sep- 
tember 24, 1699, he died at Cebú on August 28, 1700, and was buried іп the church of the college 
of the Society of Jesus; there he is seen, says Father Delgado, op. cit., vested in his pontifical 
robes, just ав when he was buried. He was a holy man, living very poorly; when he died, they 
found in his possession only five reals, which were left him from his stipends.—L. Р. 

(B) Casa de contratacion, or simply, contratacion: a house or place where agreements 
and contracts are made for the promotion of trade and commerce, 
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his Province of St. Gregory in those Islands, and Friar Miguel Bayot, who 
came from them in his company; and that he may take fifty religious and 
six laymen of his Order, whom І have granted him for his said Province, 
at the expense of my Royal Exchequer; which fulfil, notwithstanding that 
he and his companion have come from the Indies, and (notwithstanding) 
what is provided to the contrary, to the effect that the religious may not 
return to them who shall have come from those parts; for this time and for 
what concerns this, I dispense therewith, while for the rest it remains in its 
force and vigor hereafter. 
Done at Madrid, the 8th of November, 1694. 


I the King. 
By order of the King our Lord, D. Bernardino de Pardinas Villar de 


Francos.” 

“Оһ the 27th of June (1)695, Warrant of embarcation was given 
to the fifty-eight religious of this Mission “(6).” 

On June 6, 1699, Friar Antonio de S. Domingo was elected Provincial, 
and, at the request of the Most Illustrious Lord Don Francisco Perez, Bishop 
of Bugi (7), and Vicar Apostolic of Cochinchina, he`sent to the Missions 
of Cochinchina Fathers Friar Juan Simón and Friar Nicholas de San José (8). 
During Ыз Provincialate, while visiting the Province of Camarines, Father 
Antonio de Santo Domingo died in the infirmary of Naga, on July 21, 1701 
(9). While Guardian of Manila, he wrote in the form of a letter the Rela- 
tion we now publish (10). 

з e * * 


Our very dear Brother Friar Joseph de la Madre de Dios and my 
beloved Father. 

This is the second letter which 1 wrote from the time that I left that 
religious Province of mine, my Mother (Tah), and І had the good fortune 
that the first should reach the hands of Your Charity, while you were for the 
second time its very worthy Prelate, and well deserving to be the Prelate 
of the whole of our Seraphic Order; which good fortune might this second 
letter of mine have, that all should have obtained the happiness which 
(Р. 88) was presumed from the great strength and constancy of the rumour 
of General for Italy and Rome, which at the Chapter last held (proxime 

(6) As appears at the end of the muster we have quoted, this Mission set out by the 
ships and patache of Honduras, owner (dueño) Juan Roque de Perea, together with 28 Francis- 
cans who went to Nicaragua.—L, Р. 

(7) Bugi; Bougie, a town in Algeria. 

(8) On these two Religious see what we wrote in Archivo Ibero Americano, III, p. 32.— 
L P. 

(8) Cf. Friar Juan Francisco de San Antonio, Martinez, Delgado, Huerta, and Platero, 
opp. att —L. P. 

(10) Father Antonio de Santo Domingo wrote this Relation for Father José de la Madre 
de Dios, Provincial of the Province of St. James, Andalusia.—L. P. 

(11) Since his departure from the Province of St. James, Andalusia, in or before 1684. 
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passado) ran about Your Charity, as we here have heard from our brother 
Pro-Minister, Friar Miguel Sanchez (12). May God grant life to Your 
Charity; for with it I still hope to hear about you that what І. desire has 
come to pass, and even of greater ascents, because even the greatest will fall 
short of Your Charity's accumulated deserts. 

In the former letter I told Your Charity that I was about to go to Great 
China as Missionary Apostolic. It did not take effect, this holy Province 
having decided to send а Mission to the Kingdoms of Syan (13), Tunchin, 
Cochinchina and Camboha (14), and for it 1 was named Commissary Pro- 
vincial of five Religious and of all those, subject to this Province, who in 
future might be in the said Kingdoms. And, de facto, leaving the bar of 
this city on the second day of the month of March. of 1686, we arrived 
at Syan, a distance of four hundred leagues from these Islands (15). 

To relate the toils, privations (necessidades) and disappointments, 
added to great illnesses, so much so that I became disabled (fullido) and 
received the sacraments from the hands of a Lord Bishop (16), is a long 
matter, very difficult, if not impossible, to describe. Your Charity will 
gather it from what I shall say in this one. ' 

When the Religious who accompanied me had been scattered in 
different Kingdoms and parts, ] took the resolution of going to the end of 
my apostolic office, by going over to some islands, called of Nicobar, at a 
distance of five hundred leagues from the city of Syan, which gives its name 
to this kingdom. For this purpose, І obtained Royal letters-patent from 
the King of Syan, to whom І had been sent from these Islands by the Lord 
Governor thereof by way of ambassador. For this reason, being a Gentile 
king, he wanted me to remain in his Kingdom, and, as for just reasons 1 
did not comply, he ordered in his letters to his viceroy at a certain port, 
called Tenacerid (17), that he should help me with a ship, people, and all 
that was necessary, without fixing any limit to my pleasure, so that I might 
cross over to the said isles of Nicobar; and, these islands being of Carribe 
(18) Yndians and some who eat people, he ordered that those who accom- 
panied me in the ship should go armed, to disembark on one of the islands, 
and should lie at anchor eight days, so that during that time I might examine 
if it was proper to stay in the said island; after that, they should keep plying 
about for а month and again cast anchor, so that, if I wished to remain in 
the said island, | might; if not, they would pass to another island, or to 
others, there being more than 300, which are near to East India and ad- 
joining the channel or mouth of the Coromandel Coast. 





(12) We gave a brlef account of Father Miguel Sanchez in Archivo Ibero Americano, t.v, 
p 469.—L. Р. 

(18) Siam. 

(14) Cambodia. 

(15) The Philippines, whence the author writes on June 21, 1691. 

(16) Bishop Louis Laneau, apparently. 

(17) Tenasserim. 

(18) The word ‘ Caribe ' is used in Spanish as meaning cannibal, man-eater, savage. Near 
the Gulf of Mexico is the Caribbean sea, 
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This granted, on the Friday immediately following, Ash-Wednesday, in 
the year 1687, (19) I left the city of Syan, accompanied only (P. 84) by an 
Yndian of these Islands (20), and another, a native of Vengala (21) in East 
India; and, though I was then so subject to attacks of illness (accidentado) 
as to be more fit for the grave than for so hard an undertaking, helped by 
God's grace, І did not fear to travel a hundred leagues of desert. country, 
without other provision than a little rice, some dried fish and verenjenas, 
(22) which, roasted, were my regular food. Some gentile Syans guided us 
on the said way, not without danger of life, because the deserts and 
mountains of this untilled land (inculta tierra) are infested by elephants, 
formidable beasts, and by tigers, wild animals. We spent a month on 
this journey passing the night where we found some standing water. By 
a big river (23), we arrived at Tenacerid, a place of a million people, accord- 
ing to the opinion here. Accompanied by my two Indians, I went to 
Mergui (24), a port of the same kingdom of Syan; half a day's journey from 
Tenacerid. 


I presented my letters to the Viceroy of this Province, who was an 
English heretic, called Mestre Vit (25). He complied with them punctually, 
and, after I had spent less than a month in the said port, the Divine 
Majesty began to reward my labours with the gain of a soul I won 
for Him. It happened in this way. The said Viceroy arrested for robbery 
a young man, a Moor by religion, and seemingly 20 years old, and con- 
demned him to death. | tried to procure him eternal life, and for this I 
made use of a Christian mestizo (26) who knew the Moorish tongue, and 
through him, when the Moor was near death, I persuaded him to become a 
Christian; he promised, if they gave him his life; I told him he must die, 
and, with this last decision, he took that of becoming a Christian. I baptised 
him with the name of Pedro de Alcantara, and at once (yncontinenti) a Syan 








(19) Between the lines, and written by Father Juan de Jesús: “ which was on the 14th 
of February "; in the margin, also in the writing of Father Juan de Jesús: “ This same day, 
he gave the habit of Tertiary to the Most Illustrious Lord D. Luis de Leaneu, French, and 
Vicar Apostolic and Administrator General of the Mission of this Archipelago."—L. P. Read: 
Laneau, consecrated in 1683 titular Bishop of Metellopolis and first Vicar Apostolic of Siam. 
It is apparently he who gave the last Sacraments to our Father Antonio. 

(20) Of the Philippine Islands. As we shall see, he was called Don Bentura Rivera. 

(21) Bengal. 

(22) Venejenas: egg-plant; brinjaul, Solanium Melongena (1). Cf. Hobson-Jobson, s.v. 
brinjaul, where berengena and alberengena are given as the Spanish forms. Опе of my Por- 
tuguese dictionaries translates berengelas by “ mad apples, in Latin: mala insana," which 
brings it close to the Italian melansana, mela insana. Yule-Burnell try to derive all the forms 
from the Skt. bhanjdki; Hind. bangan; Pers. badingdn. 

(28) The Tenasserim River? 

(24) Mergui, the southernmost district of British Burma. 

(25) Mister White. Hamilton, writing in 1727, says (II. 64): “ Mr. Samuel White was 
made Shawbandaar or Custom-Master at Merjee (Mergui) and Тепасегіп, and Captain 
Williams was Admiral of the King’s Navy." Cf. Hobson-Jobson, s.v. Tenasserim. The King 
here is the king of Siam. 

(28) A half-caste. 
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raised a catana (27), a sort of scimitar, and in ictu oculi (in the twinkle of an 
eye), he cut off his head, his happy soul going, according to our faith, to 
the company of the blessed. ` 

On Maundy Thursday I preached to some new Christians the sermon 
of the Passion of Christ our [supreme] good, and on the morrow of the 
Feast of the Resurrection of that same year, we set sail for Nicobar, where 
we arrived іп 11 or 12 days (28). As I had not decided оп any particular 
place, I left to God the choice of directing the prow where He should have 
His predestined ones, being firmly resolved to land on the first island we 
should discover, even if it was one called of the Andenians (29), who eat 
people. One morning, at dawn, a Thursday, the eleventh or twelfth of 
April (30), we discovered an island, іп 9 degrees of latitude and 18 minutes 
South (31). With this discovery I found the happy end of my navigation, | 
and, in a short time, we found ourselves surrounded by some fifteen or 
twenty boats and in them some 300 Nicobars, gigantic men (32), very 
corpulent, naked from head to foot, except for the membrum virile which 
they cover with the bark of a tree, and (P. 85) full of limes of blood and 
colours scattered over their face and body; finally, their terrible aspect was 
more that of wild beasts than of men. М 

I managed to make them understand by signs that | wished to accom- 
pany them to their island. They answered kindly. Then I. joyfully, sacri- 
ficing my life for God, leaving the society of weapons, more apostolico, 
accompanied by my two Yndians, embarked with the Nicobars, going like a 
lamb among wolves. We arrived at their island, which materially was level, 
some thirty leagues in circuit, and formally was beautiful, covered with 
coconut-trees and other wild trees. When we reached the shore, J, on my 
knees, gave thanks to God, in presence of a big crowd, men and women, 
the women clothed only in a shift of straw, which hid their parts. All gave 
signs of joy at seeing the new guests, and I, more joyful than they, was 
ignorant of the issue of those demonstrations. 

Round my neck I wore a bronze plate, whereon was carved (vasiada) 
an image of the Conception, the patroness of my Mission (33), and ‘a 
crucifix (santo Christo) enclosed in a bronze box. The Nicobars asked me 


(27) Catana: a kind of short sword, scimitar; from the Japanese katana. Cf. Delgado, 
Gloss. Luso-Asidtico, 1. 281b. 

(28) In the margin Father Juan de Jesús wrote: '' which was on the eleventh or twelfth 
of April"—L. P. i 

(29) This seems to be a form of ' Andamans,’ though it does not belong to the Nicobar 
group. Conti, before 1497, has the form Andemania. Possibly in the MS. ni is m. АП the 
old travellers quoted in Hobson-Jobson, s. v. Andaman, call the islanders cannibals. 

(80) It must have been on April 10, which in 1687 was а Thursday.—L. P. 

(81) І suggest it was Car Nicobar, though this island on our maps is closer to the 10ch 
degree than to the 9th. X 

(32) Giov: da Empoli (1514) calls them big men. Cf. Hobson-Jobson, s. v. Nicobar. Mr. 
Е H. Man gives the following average measurements- іп inches: men, 68%; women, 60. Cf. 
Imper. Gasett. of India, XIX. 78. 

(88) The Immaculate Conception, a title of Our Lady, whom Fr. Antonio had chosen 
as the patroness of his new Mission. 


“ 
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who was the one and the other, and I, as far ав was possible, gave them to 
understand it was Christ and His Mother. They showed me pleasure, and 
offered me some roots to eat, which they use for bread, and the marrow 
(medula) (34) of a fruit called coco, which is for them flesh and fish, and 
that is their usual food: for they have no other, except a little fish, which 
they very seldom boil and this they eat raw (35). 


At five o'clock in the evening, the same day, as I wished to return 
to the ship to fetch the things necessary for my ministry, they did not let 
me. I considered myself a prisoner bodily, but never so free in the spirit. 
I remained with them, and, the next day, I gave order to disembark the 
things appertaining to the said ministry, and also many goods (rropa) (36), 
such as iron, also knives, lances and other things, which | brought to gratify 
them. For a whole day, from morning till four o'clock, the natives them- 
selves kept bringing the things in their boats to the island, and 1 waited till 
they should have finished before dividing among the Nicobars the things 


I had brought them, keeping for myself those which were necessary to me. 


This island is called Nancapat (37), and the chief village, where I settled, 
was called Albanan (38). 


At the novelty of my arrival there had been a concourse of some 4,000 
persons (39), and they hoped apparently that | would give them of those 
things, because it was now time for them to return to their villages, of which 
there were twenty-three in this island. This was being put off, as they had 
not finished yet disembarking everything, and, about five o'clock, impatient 
at the delay, they fell upon all the things which had been gathering in a 
sufficiently large house, and the master of it, calling me by signs, because 
seemingly he felt the inconsiderateness of the tumult, gave me to understand 
the resolution they had taken. As I came near, a chief of theirs, for whom 
they seemed to have more respect, made me understand that they wanted 
only to see some sort of plates, the material of which was copper. There 


(84) The pulp. - 

(85) Sic. What they ate raw was the fish. 

(86) The word ropa, owing to the words following immediately (como hierro), gets dis- 
torted here from its usual meaning of ‘ cloth; wearing apparel.’ No doubt, Father Antonio 
had laid in a good stock of cloth. 

(87) Nancapat appears to be only a form of Nicobar. Тһе oldest Arab relation speaks 
of the Nicobarese as the Lankhabalus. Another form of c. 1050 is Nakkav&ram. Between 
the two forms would come the form Nankabá. Cf. Hobson-Jobson, s.v. Nicobar, and Imper. 
Gazetteer of India, XIX, 60 

No such name as Nancapat is found in the Imper. Gazetteer, XIX, 69, though we have 
there a double set of geographical names. Тһе native name for Car Nicobar is Pu. Fr. Antonio 
says of the Nancapat island that its circuit was about 30 leagues. The area of Car Nicobar 
is 49 02 square miles. That of Teressa (Taihlong) is 34 square miles, that of Nancowry (Nan- 
kauri), 19.32 square miles; that of Katchall (Tehnyu), 61.70; that of Little Nicobar, 57.50. 

(38) I cannot find this name in the Imperial Gazetteer or in its Atlas. By means of this 
name it should be possible to identify the island on which Fr. Antonio was. 

(89) The number is surprising, even if reduced to half. The indigenous population of the 
whole group of islands was only 5,942 іп 1883, and 5,962 in 1901, when the total population 
was 6,511. The largest villages are in Car Nicobar, 
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were up to twenty of these, and each one wanted one of these for himself, 

as they were for them an article of much estimation, serving (P. 86) to them 

like a bell, for which purpose they strike it with a piece of wood. |, who 
had not placed my heart in material things, raising it ‘(my heart) to God, 

went away from the house, and reflected that this dispute would be followed 
by death for me and my boys. | knew not what was the will of God, and 
for last resolution I decided to return to the ship to consider better what 
I had to do, and, though I doubted of the success, since the day before they 
had prevented it, I directed my steps to the sea, followed by the Yndian 
of Vengala. | came to one of the boats of the Nicobars, and then arrived 
also the Yndian of Manila, who accompanied those who disembarked the: 
things. While I was inducing the Nicobars to take me оп board with my 
boys, there appeared on the shore a Nicobar in whose house all the things 
had been collected, and he called me in his language and by signs. 1 called 
him in my turn, and, when he came to the edge of the water, I induced him 
to accompany me on board. He did as | desired, and in a boat of his, with 
thirty Nicobar rowers, we reached the ship. It was already late, and he 
insisted on our returning, and I, who had not yet taken the resolution, gave 
him some cloth (ropa), which | still had in the ship, and dismissed him, 
asking him to return for me the next day. He went, and І entered the cabin 
of the ship, raising my heart to God, and, without wishing else than the 
fulfilment of His most holy will, I called at the gates of His mercy, that He 
might inspire to me what I had to do. His Divine Majesty kindly heard 
my prayer, and gave me the efficacious resolution, which | suddenly felt 
within me, of returning to the island, were it even on a plank (tabla): for I 
foresaw that the Nicobars would not return, and we had nó boat, as it had 
been lost in a storm the night before. I spent the night in continual lamenta- 
tions of repentance, it seeming to me that I had turned my back on God 
and had fled from death, which for such a Lord would have been precious. 
Morning came, and, as | was taking off a small shirt (camisilla) which, owing 
to my many infirmities and being half disabled (tullido). and full of ailments 
а planta pedis vsque ad verticem capitis (from the sole of my foot even to 
the top of my head) (40), I still kept, and on that occasion scorned, to die 
іп а more seraphic way, І heard а very great noise of Nicobars, when I 
imagined по one would come, and at once I foresaw that this unseasonable 
arrival must be for seizing the ship, as the people defending it were not 
many, since there must have only fifty persons, ten or twelve English 
heretics and the rest Moors and Gentiles. With accelerated haste, having 
put on my habit up to the head, one part of my body dressed, and the other 
bare, I went on deck, and from there incontinenti (at once) darted to a 
boat of the Nicobars, who were surrounding the ship with more than thirty 
boats, and they must have been more than five hundred men, all armed 

with their arms and lances, which to them them would not be difficult, 

since in the water they are like fishes. Having me in their possession, they 
quieted down, and called me captain repeatedly, a name they hear (given) 





- 


(40) Job, 2, 7. 
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to the masters of the ships passing there (41), and no doubt, from the 
respect shown me in the ship, and because of the many things І had dis- 
embarked, and the singular shape of my habit, they thought I was an im- 
portant person. То the captain of the ship | gave order to raise the anchors 
and to set sail, which without my order (P. 87) they would not have done. 
such being their orders from the King of Syan. The Nicobars retired from 
the ship, where they were about two hours within shot, while І continually 
expected death. 


Before leaving the ship І declared to my two Yndian companions my 
resolution, which was to return to the island and die, and that therefore they 
were free to return to Syan. They answered (not without admiration. and 
confusion on my part) that they wished to die with me for Christ where I 
should die; the one of Vengala embarked with me, the other from Manila 
jumped from the prow into another boat. 


When the Nicobars were at а distance, as Í said, the master of the 
boat in which І was came and began to feel me, over my body and my 
sleeves, and he wanted to take from me the images, of which I spoke above. 
I had them, hidden about me, considering what had happened the day 
before. I was resolved to keep them till death, and so, Í offered him a 
small fardel of cloth (ropa), some saws and other things, which had re- 
mained. Не was appeased, and, while they were thus in suspense, | thought 
they were planning to attack the ship, feeling sure that, not to kill me, the 
people on board would not discharge their artillery or other arms, and that 
afterwards they would kill me and my boys (42). Gladly I awaited death, 
having previously resolved to die, and | grieved at the danger of the English 
heretics, Gentiles and Moors, my companions. At this moment, I warned 
the Indian of Vengala, who was with me, of the death threatening us, and 
he, being of the same opinion, asked me to absolve him; | did so. 


Finally, they raised the anchors of the ship and set sail, whereupon 
the Nicobars made for the island. I found the shore crowded with more 
than four thousand persons (43), all of them with their lances in their hands, 
this precaution of theirs confirming me in my opinion that it had been 
their intention to seize the ship. They took the Yndian of Manila to another 
village; him of Vengala they carried off to another part, and me to the 
house where had been stored all the things І had brought. On entering it, 
{ found they had left nothing, except some fine mats (petates), made in the 
shape of very fine esteiras (mats); and I had brought them for the churches; 


(41) They must have used the Portuguese word Capitão. “А noteworthy mental cha- 
racteristic is the capacity (of the Nicobarese) for picking up after ‘ pigeon’ fashion any foreign 
language with which they come in contact." “А chief, or headman, is usually styled Cap- 
tain, a title they regard as lofty from observing the position of a ship's commander on board." 
Imper Gazett,, XIX, 75. 79. 

(42) Only of late, from the time of the British occupation, was it possible to put down 
the systematic piracy of the Nicobarese. 

(43) The people had had time to assemble in greater numbers than the day before. Most 
of them had probably not gone home for the night. 
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these they divided, and, arranging the pieces in the shape of morions (44), 
they put them on their head. 


When І had been about an hour in this house, there came the Nicobar 
who had brought me in his boat. With him were twelve others. They 
called me and | followed them. 1 thought, seeing them go towards the sea, 
that they went in order to throw me into it. They went up the shore, and, 
coming to the place where there was a boat twelve yards (baras) long, six 
of which were within the bank (en el monte) of the island, and the rest in 
the sea, that chief Yndian, placing himself ав when one takes a boy on 
one's back, ordered me to get on him; I felt sure he wanted to throw me 
into the sea, and commended to God my soul and spirit, glad to die for 
His sake, and grieving only at the absence of my boys and what might 
bappen to them. The Nicobar went into the sea with me оп his back, and 
when I thought that, having gone sufficiently deep, he would throw me into 
the water, it did not Һарреп во: for, on reaching the prow of the boat, 
(P. 88) he went round on the other side, and at once F thought that he had 
used that courtesy in order that 1 should not wet my sandals, attention 
which could never occur to me on the part of people who looked more 
like wild beasts than rational beings., They directed their steps to the 
interior of the island, and I went watching and looking intently among the 
trees for some place of sacrifice where I thought I would find my boys, to 
die all of us together. They continued their course till we arrived at 
another village. The first house was опе of reeds (45), and built on some 
stakes, which in these parts they call arigues; it was covered against the 
rains with a kind of straw (de vn pasto) called sacate in these parts, which was 
joined and tied with some pieces, called vejucos (46), and resembling the bark 
of osier-twigs, but stronger. This house was round, as the others, and shaped 
like the vault (capilla) of an, oven; the ground-floor was of a man's height, 
and there was only one opening, like a ship's hatchway, and in it a ladder 
of reeds, as thick as a man's leg (47). At this door, raising my eyes, I 
saw that the house looked like a house of sacrifice; from the roof hung 
various bones, and the stakes or arigues were sprinkled with blood (48). 
In this house was my boy, the Yndian of Manilla. He was seated and weep- 
ing. Seeing him, I went joyfully up the ladder, as І might go up the one 
Jacob saw, and before the Nicobars, who were near my, boy, and those who 
accompanied me, І started preaching to him, encouraging him for the glori- 
ous death which threatened us, and, when | supposed he was weeping for 





(44) Helmets. When one village attacks another, they wear helmets of coconut-husk, 
smear thelr faces with red paint, so as to look savage, and use long quarter-staves. Cf. Imp. 
Gasett., XIX. 78. 

(45) Bamboos. 

(48) Vejuco: & Spanish word; Prenanthes serpentaria (L). 

(47) The ladder went up to the opening or door, which was above the ground-floor. 

(48) “ Among common objects ” in a Nicobarese house," of which the use might easily 
be mistaken, one is the row or rows of pigs’ lower jaws with tusks. These are not memen- 
toes of sport, but of the skill of the housewife in rearing large pigs for food." (Imp. Gazett., 
XIX, 76.) 


Li 
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fear, І found he was weeping from repentance (or his sins and because he 
considered himself unworthy of such a precious death. ] embraced him 
with delight, and the Nicobars led us by all the houses of the village, taking 
counsel about our death. The decision was to take me back to the village 
and house whence І had come, and to take my boy to another village. | 
caught him by the arm, resolved to let them cut off my hand rather than 
to let him go; for, as I felt certain of my death and his, my consolation 
was in seeing him die constant. It seems they considered my resolution, 
and, agreeing to it, they took us back both to the said house where my 
things had been collected. There we were the rest of the day, doubtful 
whether the other Yndian of Vengala was alive or dead, when, about the 
time of the prayer (сото a la оғасіоп) (49), he came іп at the door of the 
house. He embraced me, calling Father him whom he had wept for dead, 
and | calling son him for whose life 1 had much feared. They separated 
him from me a second time, and 1 remained in the same house with my 
Yndian, whose name was D. Bentura (50) Rivera. He is a very important 
man among those of his nation, and at present Sergeant Major of a province 
of these Islands: for at my request the Governor of them gave him the 
staff (of command). 

There were in this house about two hundred persons, men, women, 
and children (51). You can imagine already what must have been the noise 
and how great the inconveniences. The master of this house was called 
Montongla, and though in the whole island there is no king, nor any person 
to whom they be subject, this man, having a larger family and being richer 
in coconut-palms and roots, whereon they subsist, was apparently more 
respected than the others. This man, then, showed me a place of the house, 
sufficiently narrow, as a retreat for me and my boy. Feeling all in pain, 
and not knowing on which side to lie, J, to have rest, had recourse to the 
Passion of (P. 89) Christ. Wishing for a stone on which to recline my head, 
there occurred to me those words, that Christ had not vbi caput suum 
reclinaret (where to lay His head) (52), and, as I was occupied with these 
thoughts, the said Montongloa came to me and offered me what had been 
the pedestal of a cross, on which stood a crucified Christ, sculptured; having 


* The people are well housed, the houses being often of considerable size, containing an 
entire family. The house is raised on piles 5 to 7 feet from the ground, and consists of one 
large boarded floor, with mat and sometimes boarded walls, but without divisions. It is ap- 
proached by a moveable ladder. Тһе houses are usually circular, with a high thatched pent 
roof, but they are sometimes oblong. The thatching is of grass or palm-leaves. Underneath 
are often large platforms for seats or food. There 15 much rude comfort about such a dwell- 
ing, and inside it everything has its place and all is kept clean and in order " (ibid., XIX, 
76-78). Б 

(49) Las oraciones means sun-setting, the time for the Angelus bell. І take it that 
la oracion means the same here. 

(50) Short for Buenaventura (Bonaventure). 

(51) “ Families are patriarchal, and as a rule live jointly In such a household the 
father is head of the family, and after his death the mother. When both parents are dead, 
the eldest son succeeds. (Imp. Gasett., XIX. 77). 

(52) Matth., 8, 20. 
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taken it away, they left the pedestal, which served me as a pillow, while 
the whole bed served as a cross. There I felt joy of Paradise, considering 
myself true son of our Father St. Francis, (and) follower of the Apostles, 
and with the love which God inspires to His most beloved children | praised 
the high providence of God, whose wisdom it is not to elect the worthy, 
but to make worthy in electing: Deus non elegit dignos, sed dignos eligendo 
facit. 

To recount the miracles, the marvels, and the visible tangible helps 
with which God strengthened my weakness and tepidity, to plant his Church 
in that gentility, bringing to fruit through the divine virtue the seed of His 
words, though the narrative would be matter for singular admiration and 
edification, the summary notice which | mean to give to Your Charity, to 
that holy Province my Mother and all the persons who will see these letters, 
does not let me; J say only that what I have said and what | shall say is the 
least of what with Christian and Catholic truth | could say. 


I had brought more than fifty fanegas (53) of rice and of all the things 
necessary for maintaining life during more than three years; cost, more than 
five hundred pesos (54) ; a box which I brought, containing sacred vessels and 
all the things necessary for many churches, the whole worth more than two 
thousand reals of eight (55); because, not only had 1 taken much from 
Manila, but the King of Sian ordered them to give me whatever І should 
ask. With this and with many plans of human wisdom and prudence | 
thought of making in this island the conversions | coveted, and God, who 
destroys the one and governs the other, permitted that the Nicobars, taking 
for themselves what could serve them or what they could sell to the ships 
that would pass, threw into the sea all the rest, in order that I should be 
absolutely and wholly dependent on His direction and high Providence. 
То His tribunal I had recourse in the greatest dangers, and, assisted by His 
mercy, I did not take a step but for His honour and glory. He changed me 
into another man, and such as | am not now nor had been before. My 
dress was one only habit, as they had taken from me all the rest; my food 
was a very small portion of rice cooked with sea water, for they have no 
salt, and this from twenty-four hours to twenty-four hours, God having 
permitted that, when they threw all the rice into the sea (56), they should 
leave for my food part of a fanega. Every night I took the discipline, being 
so weakened that oftenest І had to hold on to a reed to be able to keep 
standing. Do I say these things with vanity? No. Full of confusion? Yes. 


The first outside demonstration was to strip myself in the chief place 
of the village and to take a discipline before the Nicobars. They (P. 90) 
had stolen the disciplines with the rest, but, seeing them one day round 





(58) Spanish bushels. 

(54) Peso: dollar, weighing one ounce; plaster ; real of eight. 

(ББ) Real de 4 ocho: a dollar, or plece of eight, consisting originally of eight reals of 
plate, now of twenty reals vellon, and weighing an ounce in silver, equal to the sixteenth 
.part of an ounce in gold. 

(56) The Nicobarese import rice now, but do not cultivate it. 
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the reck of a Nicobar, I took them from him, and, though at first he was 
annoyed, he softened and left them to me. The Nicobars watched this 
demonstration, and, after a while, they prevented me from continuing the 
discipline. 

1 thought of planting a cross which might serve as Church, and, this 
being four days before the feast of the Cross, in May (57), we celebrated it 
during four days with hymns and canticles, the Nicobars assisting with 
pleasure, and helping us to celebrate it with decorations of arches and 
flowers. At this time the Nicobars asked me whether that feast was because 
the ship would come. I said yes, and so it was: for, the fourth day, she 
cast anchor at that island, and it was a marvellous thing: for when they had 
all those days wandered about by different islands in search of water, of 
which they had need, the weather gave them no chance until they turned 
the prow on this island of Nancapat. 

This same day was the very one when a Nicobar child, two years old 
apparently, opened the gates of heaven. The occasion was this. My 
boys had gone to the ship (58). In the evening, wishing to see whether 
they were coming, | went towards the beach, and, hearing a great noise 
thereabout, like the noise of a wooden rattle (59), | asked what it was, as 
well as І could make them understand me, and they told me in their 
language that there was a dead body. 1 went to the house, and, finding 
the child about to expire, Ї gave it the name of Gabriel and baptised it, and 
it died. The children whom I baptised were twenty, some three yeares old, 
some less, some more, and the greatest number of them, it seemed, were 
waiting for the Redemption: for outwardly it looked as if they had been 
ill from their birth. І baptised also a gentile woman more than one 
hundred and ten years old. She was the mother of the said Montongloa, 
who was more than eighty (60). This gentile woman always watched us 
attentively when we made our mental prayer kneeling before the cross, 





(57) The Feast of the Invention of the Holy Cross falls on the 3rd of May. Тһе pre- 
parations began therefore on April 29, ог 19 days after the first landing. 

(58) At p. 88 Fr. Antonio relates how the Indian of Bengal joined him one evening at 
the time of the Angelus, and was again separated from him. We now find the Father and 
his two Indians again together. 

(59) Como de matraca. The word matraca also means jeering and scoffing. 

(60) This supposes that the Nicobarese keep an account of their age. '' The Nicobarese 
keep rough calendars by notches of wood. They reckon time by the monsoon season, or 
period of regular winds. Roughly the south-west monsoon blows from May to October, and 
the north-east from November to April, or fór six months each.  'Two monsoons thus make 
a solar year, though the Nicobarese have no notion of such reckoning. Within a monsoon, 
time is approximately divided by moons or lunar months. Each moon is divided clearly into 
days, or as the Nicobarese reckon them nights, up to thirty, and more if necessary. Ав the 
monsoons do not fall exactly to time, but may be late or early, there is a rough and ready 
method of rectifying errors in reckoning, by a system of intercalary nights, when the moon 
cannot be seen, and by cutting short the month to suit the moon. In talking with the Nico- 
barese, it has always to be borne in mind that they never reckon by the year, but always by 
the monsoon or half-year.” (Imp. Gazett., XIX, 81-82.) 

Gouvea (Jornada, 1606) has the case of a Malabarese, over 100 years old (1599), who had 
kept an account of his age, day by day, month by month, year by year, by notches on sticks. 
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always listening when we sang or prayed. She was mere skin and bones. 
She showed me kindness from the moment she saw me, and |, seeing her, 
said: “ Perhaps God brings me for the salvation of this woman." Some- 
times she gave me a small piece of biscuit, part of what they had taken from 
me; I would gave her a little slap (palmadita) on the shoulder and say: Madre 
christiana (Christian mother). missed her for about a month, and 1 fancied 
she was dead, when, one дау, they called me to the house of Montongloa, 
who was her son, and showed me the old woman (61). In her nakedness 
and weakness she was іп. the throes of death. I asked the bystanders why 
they called me, and they answered that the sick woman wished to be а 
Christian. I answered that it was necessary she herself should say it. I 
called out to her close to her ear, and said that, if she wanted to become a 
Christian, she should lower her head or press my hand; she did both; she 
was already instructed, and, saying again a few words, І baptised her. She 
died two days later, and with her five were the predestined ones; for four 
of her grandsons had died before, after baptism. 

This house was the first I entered, and I was in it about a month. After 
that, I went to another, belonging to a daughter of this Montongloa (62), the 
grand-daughter of this deceased old woman, the house containing fewer 
persons and being more suitable (P. 97) for the quiet which 1 desired, and 
also because with this change | wished to learn whether or not | was а 
prisoner. I obtained it, but not without danger to my person: for the said 
Montongloa showed himself very angry. Іп this second house І was about. 
two months, and for the same reason, and to be more accessible to all, I 
tried to go from this house to the interior of this island, a quarter of a league 
from the village. This change was more dangerous. The master of the 
house, whose heathenish name was Acoaybandn, and at that time Bentura, 
(for all of them already prided in having Christian names) (63), was ex-. 

_tremely annoyed that I should leave his house, so much so that for some time 

he kept brandishing a lance to throw it at me, while I waited for the blow, 
until another Nicobar, placing himself between us, defied him, as their 
custom is. | 

For three months (64) the people of this village defended me and 
protected my life, against those of the other villages, ten of twelve of their 
men always accompanying me with their arms. . 


(61) As she was expected to die she had perhaps been removed to one of the special houses 
for the moribund and the lying-in women. “ Every one ought to die іп the mortuary: а 
dying person is removed thiether If possible." (Imp. Gasett., XIX. 76.) 

(62) “ The spellings are Montongla (twice), Montongloa (4 times). 

(63) “ The Nicobarese have for a long while had a great fancy for foreign, chiefly English, 
names, with an extraordinary result, for traders and others have for generations allowed 
their fancy play in giving ridiculous names, which have been used in addition to their own 
by the people in good faith. Many persons also bear Indian, Burmese, and Malay names in 
a corrupted form." (Imp. Gazett., XIX. 79.) 

(64) Fr. Antonio was about a month with Montongloa, two months with one of his 
daughters, and three months In a village in-the interior of the island. Where was he during 
the three other months? His stay in the island lasted nine months, he says (р. 92) During 
his stay he could easily find out that the island had 23 villages (p. 85) and had a circumference 
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The house of this last man was the retreat of an Indian of this same 
village (65). It was like a country-house, and among them there was a strong 
idea that it was inhabited by many devils. They call the devil Sia. They 
declared they had seen them many times and they supposed we would 
not live till morning. When they saw us after that, they wondered (66). 
In this place І made a sufficiently large house and two churches, for 1 
expected to die there. I called the place St. Francis of the Mountain (San 
Francisco de el Monte), and placed there fourteen crosses, and before them, 
on Sundays, we had the Via sacra (=the Way of the Cross). Неге I 
would take upon myself a cross, and, not so much because of the weight 
as because of my weakened strength, the Yndian of Manila would at times 
help me to carry it. Оп the Fridays, we had the Via sacra in the village. 
Here my boys would carry crosses, and I, naked from the girdle upwards, 
went beating myself with disciplines. The whole thing astonished and 
edified the Nicobars, and, when we sang, they would now sing familiarly 
(67), and they prayed, when we prayed. On Saturdays, | visited the houses 
- of that village, teaching the doctrine (68) to the boys and the girls, and these 
taught it to the children of the other villages, all of which (69) grew tame. 
And when by chance 1 visited them, I would hear some of the prayers which 
some recited, and part of the Litany of our Lady which others sang (70). 
All wished to become Christians, and I deferred it till they should send 
me ornaments for saying Mass (71) (they had taken from me those І had 
brought); then, seeing that great sacrifice and other holy ceremonies, they 
would conceive a better idea of our holy faith. They called me to baptise 
their children, and, when they were sick, they came for me to make me 


of about 30 leagues (p. 85). “ АП distant communications are by water; but on Car Nicobar good 
clear paths lead from village to village, and this is true to some extent of Chowra, Teressa, and 
Katchall" (Imp. Gasett., XIX. 82.) 

(65) This Indian was probably a Nicobarese. '' There is a kind of private tabu of much 
interest, and the persons undergoing it are termed saokhua, ‘ dainty,’ ‘ fastidious.” It amounts 
to an embryonic asceticism. These people will not eat any food cooked by others, nor drink 
well-water. They will eat domesticated fowls or pigs, and their drinking-water must be rain 
or running water. They will only drink water drawn by themselves at a distance from the 
village and poured out of a coco-nut shell. Bread, biscuits, and rum are the only food and 
drink they will accept from others. (Imp. Gazett., XIX. 70) 

(66) ‘‘ The religion of the Nicobarese is an undisguised Animism, and the whole of their 
very frequent and elaborate ceremonies and festivals are aimed at exorcising and scaring spirits.” 
(ibid. XIX. 68). 

(67) “ The Nicobarese аге a musical people, and sing clearly and well in unison. They 
compose songs for special occasions, and are adepts at acrostic songs. They have a flageolet 
and а stringed musical instrument, made of bamboo, on which they accompany themselves ” 
(ibid., XIX. 7T). 

(68) The Catechism. How was this managed, unless Fr. Antonio had by now picked up 
some knowledge of the language? He seems to have had considerable leisure for that purpose. 

(69) Also: all of whom. 

(70) We may fancy that the prayers were recited in Portuguese, and the Litany was sung 
in Portuguese. - 

(71) Very likely, Fr. Antonio had asked some of the captains who passed to bring him 
church ornaments on their return. He may have written for them to his confréres in Siam, 
at Malacca or Manila, or to the priests in Bengal, or at Madras, 





- 
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touch them with my hand. In a word, the finger of God wrought great 
results in that gentility. 

This island knows no subjection; the people are independent and 
without king; seen from a distance, they are like wild beasts; seen from 
near, they are like doves; they have no worship, and do not look forward 
to another life; the children are most obedient to their parents, and the 
women to their husbands; they live an idle life, being satisfied for their 
food with only roots which the earth gives them, and a fruit, called coco, 
produced by the palm-trees; their clothing, for the men, is only a piece 
of bark hiding the membrum virile, and, for the women, a shift made of 
some leaves, growing in the island, which they arrange like (P. 92) a shift 
made of straw (72): They have only one wife, and are all of them very 
chaste. They have no money of any kind, nor knowledge of letters, nor 
was there any sign that any foreigner, besides me and my boys, had set 
foot in that island. Their language is easy and very limited, for it 
extends only to what they see, and that is little. Among themselves they 
are very faithful, and they quarrel very rarely or never. Outside, at sea, 
when they meet with no resistance, they murder to steal some little iron, 
which they esteem, or some cloth (ropa), he who has it covering himself 
with it (73). : 

Every day, when there was need, my boys went out begging in the 
village in the name of God and of our Father St. Francis, and he who had 
only one root gave half. Each one wished to have us in his house, and 
all the villages asked for us. | was among them nine months. My going 
away happened as follows. 

ТҺеге hove in sight two ships, and they were of English who, when 
-going to East India and to Japan or China and to other kingdoms of these 
parts, come to observe that altitude. I had gone other times to other ships, 
(74), and on this occasion | could not go, being so burdened with my 


(72) At p. 85, he called it a shift of straw. 

(73) “ Taken as a whole, the Nicobarese, though for a very long while they were 
callous wreckers and pirates, and though they show great want of feeling in the ' devil 
murders,’ are a quiet, good-natured, inoffensive people, honest, truthful, friendly, helpful, 
polite, and extremely hospitable towards each other, and not quarrelsome. By inclination they 
are friendly and hospitable towards, and not dangerous to, foreigners, though sometimes suspi- 
cious of and surly towards them, especially on Chowra and Katchall West. They are very 
kindly to children, the aged, and those in trouble, even when foreigners; respectful and kindly 
to women, the wife being a helpmate, not a slave; and deferential towards elders." (Imper. 
Garett., XIX. 75.) x 

* Without using coin, the Nicobarese have always been ready and quick-witted traders 
in their great staple the coco-nut, using it also as currency, and obtaining for it even !m- 
portant articles of food which they do not produce, their clothing, and many articles of daily 
use " (ibid., XIX. 81). 

“Neither syntax nor etymology is easy, and correct speech is very far from being readily 
attained. ..... " (bid, XIX. 68). 

(74) What with the kindness of the natives, the company of his two devoted Indians, and 
the occasional calls of ships and passengers, who could not but have admired a hidden hero 
and helped him all they could, life gradually became tolerable to this good man, and we feel 
sorry when at last he gets separated from hls beloved ' Nicobars.' 
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infirmities that, naturally speaking, I could not live eight days longer. 
At this juncture the Nicobars came, saying they called me from the 
ship; they half carried me, and the Indian of Manila accompanied 
me. Тһе ship to which | came had for its captain an Englishman called 
Antonio (75). Не told me that in the other ship came that Viceroy 
of Mergi and Tenaceri, the same who by order of the King of Sian had 
sent me to Nicobar. I was very glad, for I felt sure that the one and the 
other would give me iron and cloth (ropa) for the Nicobars and salt for the 
holy water. Не told me they wanted water and of the things the Nicobars 
had. They offered to give them. 1 dismissed them, and they said they 
would come back the next day. Next, in the boat I went to the other ship. 
І was received with much pleasure, and he (76) offered to take me back to 
the island when I wished. The next day, we persisted in getting close to 
the island, but God separated us so much from it that neither could we reach, 
nor the Nicobars return. The English wanted to pursue their voyage, 
because they had fled from a mutiny of the Syans, who had killed at 
Tenaceri and Mergi more than eighty English (77). They were bound for 
Madrasta Patani, a city of East Yndia (78). I asked them whether from 
there І could come to Manila; they said I could; I accompanied them. In 
this city there is a church of French Capuchins, to which church 1 went. 
This city is subject to the Great Mogor; it is half a league from the city 
of Santo Tome and is possessed by the English, who pay a certain amount 
to the Great Mogor. This is a lord as powerful as the Grand Turk; by 
religion he is а Moor. From here Í tried to return to Nicobar, where yet 
remained my Indian boy of Vengala. My wish did not take effect, and I 
had the good fortune that, two months later, there arrived in this city (79) 


(75) As the name Antonio must been rare at the time among English Protestants, it may 
be possible to identify this captain eventually. 

(76) The Captain, Samuel White. 

(77) ** In 1683 the king of Slam appointed Richard Burneby, an ex-servant of the East India 
Company, as governor of Mergui, with Samuel White as Sháhbandar, or Port Officer, of Mergui 
and Tenasserim. А number of English traders were attracted to the place, and there were also 
French, Dutch, and Portuguese settlements. But the East India Company at that time claimed 
the monopoly of all trade by Englishmen with the East, and the Council at Madras determined 
to (p. 297) eject the interlopers. At the same time King James II was growing anxious at the 
establishment of French influence at the Siamese capital; and in 1687 the Curtana arrived 
outside Mergui with letters declaring war on Siam pending payment of compensation for in- 
„ juries done to the Company's trade, and requiring Burneby and White to send all the English 
in Mergui on board the frigate. А truce of sixty days was at the same time allowed. During 
the truce the Siamese, under White's direction, strengthened their defences and staked the 
river. An attempt by the commander of the Curtana to remove the stakes resulted in a general 
massacre of the Englishmen in Mergui, only three escaping out of sixty. After this the French 
became supreme, and fortified themselves in the town; but in 1088, as the result of a palace 
revolution, they were attacked and driven out." (Imperial Gazetteer of India, Vol. XVII, 
pp. 296-297.) E 

If we can rely on Fr. Antonio's chronology, the two ships must have arrived off Nicobar 
9 months after April 10, 1687, or about Febr. 10, 1688. 

(78) Madras. 

(79) Manilla. 
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in’ search’ of me the Indian of Vengala who had remained in Nicobar. Не 
told me that the rumour among the Nicobars was that they had killed me; 
others on the contrary were waiting for me incessantly. 


I finally came to Manila where I found as Provincial a Religious, son of 
the Province of St. Paul, Lector of Theology, and in every way (P. 93) most 
worthy of higher prelacies (80). He received me with singular kindness; 
but, when on that and other occasions | asked to return to Nicobar (where 
I still hope to die), I did not obtain it. 


I suffered shipwreck in a big lagoon of these Islands. (81), fifteen days - 
after my arrival 1. was two hours in the water without knowing how to 
swim, and not without miracle did I escape with my life. 


There followed the intermediate Chapter, and, though with my in- 
firmities | was unfit for even the smallest occupation, this my holy. Province 
honoured me with the Office of Conventual Preacher of Manila, with voice 
in Chapter. My infirmities continued in such a way that I preached only 
the first Lenten sermon, and from the pulpit went to my bed the same day, 
where a second time Í was disabled (tullido) and very near death, without 
any hope of Ше. 1 convalesced somewhat, and, as there was now a Com- 
missary Visitor, they made me his secretary, another having supplied for 
me that Lent. Immediately, at the Chapter, this Province, making of me . 
estimation which | never deserved, intended to make me either Custodian 
and.Crmmissary, or Guardian of Manila, and 1 who was without strength 
for anything wished for nothing and desired only to return to my Nicobar. 
Finally, I had to bend my head to the weight of this prelacy, which is more: 
than can be imagined there (82); besides, it is a house of study and.a 
novitiate, with forty Religious, and I the most unworthy of all. I am 
continually mourning for the good thing I lost. in Nicobar, there having 
rémained to me of what Ї was there only the wish of not being (that); 
of this very narrow convent | make a Nicobar to myself, being at the feet 
of all, since | cannot have the good luck of returning to gain the good thing 
I have lost. I live, nevertheless, with the consolation that my sheep, 
inhabiting those islands, having lost me, perhaps for my sins, obtained the 
happiness of another and better shepherd, and it happened thus. 

There was in Syan a Religious, an Apostolic Missionary, true son of 
our Father St. Francis, of the Reformados of Italy, named Friar Angelo, and 
an angel in his life (82). Through the death of the King, there was in Sian 








(80) Father Francisco de Santa Ines, who was elected Provincial in the Chapter held at 
Manila оп May 17, 1687 (Tablas Capitulares, fol. 107r). Father Santo Ines is well-known for- 
the Chronicle he wrote of the Province of St. Gregory.—L.P. - 

(81) The reference is tó the Laguna de Bay; —L.P. ! % 

(82) In Spain. i 

(83) Father Angel Albano, a member of the Reformed Roman Province, according to 
Father Platero, p. 810, was a missionary іп East India; іп 1070, he went to Siam, but owing 
to the wars in which the Siamese were involved, he withdrew to Madras; in 1676, he asked 
to be incorporated in the Province of St. Gregory, which destined him for the Nitobar Islands, 
where he stayed eight years, until those cannibals martyred him in the beginning of 1697. 
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a persecution against some Christians, and, during it, he was one of those 
who went away into exile (84). Не went to East Yndia and arrived at 
Madastra (P. 94) Patani (85), where І had been, and finding those places 
edified and surprised by my entrance into Nicobar and at my departure, 
he resolved to go there accompanied by the Yndian of Vengala, my com- 
panion, who was still in that city (86), and he could serve as his interpreter. 
At present they are there with a very numerous Christianity, as they tell 
me from the same Yndia, from Sian and China. Ве God blessed for His 
inscrutable designs. 


This is as much as І have been able to abridge, to acquaint Your Charity 
with the results of my coming (87). I was forgetting the conversion of a 
Calvinist heretic, English, and rather learned, who doubted the real pre- 
sence of Christ in the Sacrament and the transubstantiation of the bread 
and wine into His body and blood. Не was secretary to the other who 
had been Viceroy at Mergi. His name was Francisco, and І had known 
him there. І had special affection for him, and, as he was one of those 
who came with me when [ left Nicobar, and had given us an appointment 
to speak of the faith at Madastra on a certain day fixed for discussion, | 
commended to God the undertaking, and he declared himself convinced, 
abjured heresy, was on that account persecuted next by the heretics, and 
went stealthily to Vengala, where he was living, married to a Catholic. 
(88). To God be given the glory of it all, cuius est totum, quod est optimum 
(to whom belongs all that is best). 


At present we have as very worthy Provincial of this holy Province а 
son of the Province of St. John the Baptist in the Kingdom of Valencia, 
and he is a John the Baptist in his works, and Friar Juan Baptista is his 
name (89). 





Father Antonio de Santo Domingo, the author of this Relation, charged the Missionary Pedro 
Arzilla to draw up the informations regarding this martyrdom, as he had to send them to 
Rome. In the Pastrana Archives is kept the letter announcing the despatch of the process. We 
shall copy it at the end of this Relation.—L.P. 

(84) In 1688, as a result of a palace revolution, the French in Siam were attacked and 
driven out. (Imper. Gasett., XVII, 297.) 

“ On 10 December, 1685, King Phar-Narai signed a treaty at Louvo with France, where- 
in he allowed the Catholic Missionaries to preach the Gospel throughout Siam, exempted his 
Catholic subjects from work on Sunday, and appointed a special mandarin to settle disputes 
between Christians and Pagans. But after the departure of M. de Chaumont, a Siamese 
mandarin, Phra-phrot-racha, got up a revolution, the prime minister (Constantine Phaulcon) 
was murdered, King Phra-Narai deposed, Mgr. Laneau and several missionaries were taken 
prisoners and ill-treated, and the Christians were persecuted.” (Cath. Encycl, New York, 
XIII. 766b.) 

(85) Sic, for Madrasta Patanam (Madras). 

(88) The ‘ Bengala ' had therefore gone from Manila to Madras. 

(87) Of his coming to the Philippines in 1684. 

(88) Would it not be possible to identify this Francisco, an Englishman, secretary to Samuel 
White at Mergui in 1687-88? 

(80) On Father Juan Bautista Maritinez see Archivo Ibero Americano, t. VII, p. 210, 
n.2 bis.—L.P. 
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Our ‘brother Custodian, bearer of this letter, is a Religious of such 
talents and religion as Your Charities will see, and I think that, for their 
sake, and without recommendation of mine, he will be attended to by Your 
Charity and the whole of that holy Province as his graduations deserve, and, 
ultra (beyond) this, any assistance of Your Charity, patron of the Mission 
and link with that holy Province, will in my estimation win our gratitude 
and acknowledgment so great that I shall never be able to express. I beg 
again Your Charity not to prevent, but rather to stimulate with our brother 
Provincial and venerable Definitorium the coming over of one or more 
Religious: for, since we have to be all sharers in the reward, it will be just 
that we be comrades in the labours: Sicut socii passionum estis, sic еі 
consolationis (as you are partakers of the sufferings, so shall you be also of 
the consolation) (90). 


Finally, with filial submission and for the great love with which І have 
always esteemed Your Charity, | beg you not to forget me in your sacrifices 
and holy prayers, but to pray to the Divine Majesty to direct my actions to 
the fulfilment of His most holy will for His greater honour and glory. May 
He keep Your Charity in all happiness, etc. 


Manila, June 21, 1691. 
Your Charity's most loving disciple, son and servant, 


Fr (iar) ANTONIO DE SANTO DOMINGO, Signed. 


Original MS. of the Pastrana Archives, Shelf 12, file (leg.) 4; 7 leaves 
measuring 305 x 205 millimétres. i 


(Р. 9б). Letter of Pedro Arsilla, Missionary in Sian, in which he says to Fr. 
Antonio de Santo .Domingo that he sends him the Inquiries made concerning the 
martyrdom of Fr. Angel de Albano and communicates to him some information 
about the Mission. ` 


Seminary of St. Joseph of Siam (91), the 18th January, 1700.” 


J. M. J. 

Му very dear Señor. Though I have not had the fortune of getting an 
answer to the letter 1 wrote to Your Paternity last year by way of Batavia 
—it may be that it did not reach your hands—I did not wish thie year to 
miss this occasion of a safe bearer going by the same route, despatches 
from here to your country being doubtful, and that only to comply with 
my duty of asking news about Your Paternity's health. I shall be extremely 
happy if you are in very good health, and may His Divine Majesty be 
pleased to increase it in all happiness to the measure of your desires. For 





(90) II Cor., I. 7. 

(91) King Phra-Narai (1657-83?) gave the Catholic missionaries a hearty welcome, and 
made them a gift of land for a church, a mission-house, and a seminary (St. Joseph’s colony). 
Cf. Cath. Encycl., New York, XIII. 786b. 
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the present І cease speaking of this, thanks be to the Lord, in order to serve 
Your Paternity in those parts in what you may consider I am of any ability. 
I shall not fail in satisfying you. 

Herewith goes enclosed the Inquiry which Your Paternity ordered me 
to make anent the death of Fr. Friar Angelo de Albano, who was killed by 
the natives of the Island of Rassa in Nicobar (92). It was made before 
Captain Andrés Gémez Pizarro, who is an army captain among the Portu- 
guese, and it is attested by his scrivener. Your Paternity will see therein 
the happy passing of the Lord’s said servant, who was truly an Apostolic 
missionary, who for His sake laboured in His vineyard, and in the fight, 
unto shedding his blood and giving his life, leaving his terrestrial home 
for the heavenly mansion, as | trust in God's infinite mercy from what 1 
have experienced of his so solid virtues (93). And, before going to 
Nicobar, he rendered much service to this Mission of Sian, and was in the 
province of Prosoluc, and in the revolution which took place in this Kingdom 
they brought him to this city in company with Father Monastic, a French 
missionary cleric, keeping them imprisoned in the canga (94), fettered hand 
and foot, with irons and chains, as is the custom of these barbarians, and, 
as there was some agreement, they were set free. Thereupon, he found 
means to embark on a boat of the French, who left Вапсос (95), and 
with them he went to Pudichari (96), and from there managed to go over 
to Nicobar, and the said Father Monastic, who was his companion, remained 
here and was captured with the other Fathers, where he suffered countless 
labours and miseries for the Lord's sake, yielding up his soul to Him, after 
a year of very painful imprisonments. 

In the year 95, died Fr. Martineau, at sea, going to China (97). 

In the said year died the Lord Bishop D. Luis (98). 

In the year 96 died Father Antonio Pinto. _ 

In the year 98 died Father Pedro Terreux, who was Vicar Apostolic 
(99). 

(P. 96). We remain only two priests, the Father Superior (100) Mon- 
señor Gapriel Broud and I, until the arrival of the Most Illustrious Lord D. 


(92) Rossa is likely to be a form of Teressa (Taihlong), one of the chief islands of the 
group: area: 54 square miles. Probably Father Angel Albano, guided by the Bengala Indian, 
went to the island where Fr. Antonio had been, since his beginnings were very successful. He 
may have been killed while visiting a less hospitable island. 

(98) The process was probably sent from Manila to Rome. . А search there might bring 
to light much that is worth knowing. 

(94) Cangue; a portable pillory of wood, resting on the shoulders without chafing the neck, 
but so broad as to prevent the wearer from feeding himself. Cf. Hobson-Jobson, s.v. cangue. 

(95) Bangkok. 

(96) Pondicherry. 

(97) Bernard? In Siam there was a Vicar Apostolic called Bernard Martineau.—L.P. 

(98) Mgr. Louis Laneau, Bishop of Metellopolis.—L.P. 

(99) Mgr. Peter Terreux, Bishop of Sabula, who died on January 11, without receiving 
consecration.—L.P, 


(100) Of the Seminary? 
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Luis Quimener, Bishop of Sura and Vicar Apostolic of this kingdom (101.), 
who arrived at Mergui two months ago and more. We expect him daily. He 
“brings in his company some labourers, and the rest he sent from Surrate to 
China. He served six years in the Mission of China, whence he went to 
Europe and Rome as Procurator of these Missions, and he did very good 
work. His Holiness and the Fathers of the Sacred Congregation were much 
pleased, and he obtained whatever he wanted in favour of the Lords 
Bishops and the Vicars Apostolic and despatches for the stability of these 
Missions, encouraging all the labourers to continue in the pursuit of what 
they have here begun. I do not doubt that Your Paternity has better 
knowledge than I of these things and of the new resolutions the Holy See 
has taken; and so І do not wish to trouble Your Paternity. 


Nine days after his departure (102) many robbers (if indeed they 
were such) entered the Seminary at half past eleven (a las noce y media: 
a misprint for: a las once y media) of the night, when we were all asleep. 
They wounded ten boys of our servants, who were sleeping in the porch 
(en el saguan), and four of them died without any Sacrament, and they went 
away without stealing anything. However quickly we ran at once to the 
scene, Father Superior and I, we did not come in time, perhaps because 
God did not wish to give them occasion for more harm, since we brought 
nothing to defend ourselves. 


Cd 


Since the month of June of the year just gone there began in this 
country of wars a revolution which threatens. The enemies have taken а 
city subject to this Kingdom, called Curasama, and situated inland, on the 
north side. The chief author they say is of blood Royal, the brother of 
the deceased king. At the beginning of his accession, the king now reign- 
ing wished to destroy him, but he escaped cleverly, and went to the kingdoms’ 
of Laos and Camboxas (103), through whose help he has come with a 
great, an immense army, and, as we are in the middle of them, we are not 
without anxieties. 


Will Your Paternity kindly give my due remembrances to all the very 
Reverend Fathers of that holy community? I commend myself much to 
their holy sacrifices and fervent prayers, and to those of Your Paternity, 
whose very religious person may God our Lord keep many years. 


Seminary of St. Joseph of Siam, 18th January, 1700. 

I kiss the hands of Your Paternity. 

Your much obliged and humble servant, 
PEDRO ARZILLA, unworthy Missionary Apostolic. Signed. 


The Very Rev. my Father Lector Friar ANTONIO DE SANTO 
DOMINGO. 


(101) No doubt, Bishop Louis de de Cicé (1700-27), who succeeded Bishop Laneau. 
(102) Louis Quimener’s departure from Siam. 
(108) Cambodia. 
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Autograph of the Pastrana Archives, Shelf 12, file (leg.) 4; 1 leaf 
measuring 300 x 210 millimètres (104). 


(The End.) 





(104) In Bengal Past and Present, Calcutta, 1911, No.1, pp. 1-98, I collected a certain 
amount of information on the efforts made by Catholic Missionaries for the conversion of the 
Nicobar Islands. 

Frs. Peter Faure, S. J., and Peter Bonnet, S. J., went in 1722 to Chambolan, near Achen, 
where they stayed two years and a half; from there they went to other islands, chiefly to that called 
Nicobary, in 8° 30 Lat. М. After ten months, they returned to Chambolan or some other 
neighbouring island where they were killed before 1715. Тһе informations gathered about their 
death are however conflicting. These two Missionaries seem not to have been aware of what 
was done by Fr. Antonio de Santo Domingo and Fr. Angelo Albano. By mistake the Imperial 
Gaseiteer of India, XIX. 64, mentions Fr. Taillandier instead of Fr. Bonnet. Another attempt 
was made in 1741 or thereabout by Fr. Charles de Montalembert, S. J. 

A Portuguese priest is said to have died in the Nicobars some time before 1742. 

The Imperial Gazeti., XIX. 64, speaks of an Italian Jesuit who visited the islands from 
Rangoon between 1807 and 1814, but soon returned. There were no Italian Jesuits in Burma 
at the time, or anywhere except in Russia. The Missionary must have belonged to the Barnabites, 
then in Burma. Other names are Messieurs Supries and Jalabert, who stayed only a year. 
The following in Imper. Сағей., XIX. 46, refers probably to them, while calling them 
erroneously Jesuits: “ In 1835. French Jesuits arrived in Car Nicobar (where the Order claim 
to have succeeded 200 years previously), and, though suffering great privation, remained in 
Teressa, Chowra, and elsewhere till 1846, when they too disappeared." 

Messieurs.Chopard, Beaury, Plaisant, Lacrampe and Barbe laboured at Teressa between 
1842 and 1846. 

In 1911 I was not aware that as early as 1688 Dampier mentions that two ‘fryers’ had 
previously been in the Nicobar Islands ‘to convert the Indians’. (Cf. Imper. Gasctt., XIX. 64.) 
The Gazetteer (sbid.) is wrong in supposing these Friars were Jesuits. We now have detailed 
information on at least one of the Friars, a Franciscan, Fr. Antonio de Santo Domingo. If 
Dampier wrote in 1688, he could hardly have referred to our other Franciscan Friar, Fr. Angelo 
Albano, who very likely did not reach the islands till the end of 1688 or even later. Dampier 
appears to allude to some Friar who preceded Fr. Antonio de Santo Domingo, and, though 
Fr. Antonio did not find any trace of earlier occupation, I believe that he had been preceded by 
a Dominican. Possibly, several earlier attempts were made from Siam, Malaca or Cambodia. 


\ 


` Bhojah Petrus. 


THE ARMENIAN MERCHANT—DIPLOMAT OF CALCUTTA. 


IN the paper which I read on Gorgin Khan, the Armenian Minister and 

Commander-in-Chief of Nawab Mir Kasim of Bengal, before the "Indian 
Historical Records Commission " at Rangoon, in December 1927, [ said 
that, apart from being eminent merchants, the Armenians in ladia had in 
the past, achieved fame as envoys, diplomats and military commanders of 
a very high order. І shall mention the names of two only who as diplomats, 
rendered valuable services to the early British settlers in Bengal. In 1690, 
Job Charnock, the Company's Factor at Hooghly (1) had, owing to his vio- 
lence and arrogance towards the Indians, been imprisoned, publicly basti- 
nadoed and ignominiously turned out of the city and he had to take refuge 
at a small village on the banks of the river Hooghly, which was destined to 
be the future metropolis of India and the second important city in the wide 
British Empire.’ In this connection it may be mentioned that the ubiquitous 
Armenians had already established themselves in the place, where Job 
Charnock, the reputed founder of Calcutta, fleeing before the Mogul Gov- 
ernor of Hooghly, had come to find a settlement. That the Armenians had 
settled in Calcutta long before the arrival-of Job Charnock is evident from 
the indisputable fact that there is a grave of an Armenian lady in the present 
Armenian Church of Calcutta, which was built in 1724 on the old Arme- 
+ nian cemetery, bearing a date which is sixty years anterior to the arrival 
. of the English refugees from Hooghly under Job Charnock on the 24th day 

- of August 1690. : 

After Job Charnock had found a safe haven in Calcutta, it was found 
necessary to build a factory with its usual adjunct—a Fort,—for the pro- 
tection of their emporium and the valuable goods to be stored therein, and 
for such extensive buildings, large tracts of land were necessary, but how . 
were they to acquire the same without the permission of the hostile Mogul 
government which viewed the growth and the expansion of the Company's 
trade with suspicion. It may be mentioned that the Armenians were the 
most favoured subjects of the Delhi government at that time and were held 
in high esteem by the Mogul-Emperors from Akbar downwards for their 
loyalty and integrity. The English were not slow in recognising the worth 
of the Armenians in Bengal whose valued friendship they eagerly sought 
for the furtherance of their cause in this country. There resided at that 
time at Hooghly an Armenian merchant, Khojah Israel Sarhad by name, 





(1) The English Factory at Hooghly was opened in 1640, by the order of the Emperor Shah 
Jehan as a personal favour granted to Dr. Gabriel Boughton of Surat for curing one of the 
daughters of that Emperor. 
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a nephew of the illustrious Khojah Phanoos Kalandar with whorn he had 
been to England in 1688. Тһе English being aware of the abilities of the 
Armenian in matters diplomatic, approached Khojah Israel Sarhad and 
requested him to proceed to the camp of the Mogul Emperor, Azim-us-Shan, 
the grandson of Aurangzebe, who had come down from Delhi to quell the 
rebellion of Subah Singh in Bengal towards the end of the year 1697. The 
mission of the Armenian Political Agent proved a success, as was to be 
expected, for he was able to acquire letters-patent from the Mogul Emperor 
in July 1698, allowing the English to purchase from the existing holders 
the right of renting the three villages of Calcutta, Sutanuti and Govindpore 
for the paltry sum of sixteen thousand rupees. During his stay at the camp 
of the Mogul Emperor, Azim-us-Shan, Khojah Israel Sarhad, the debonair 
Armenian merchant—diplomat, by reason of his winning manners and 
oriental ways, became a great favourite of his younger son, Prince Farrokh 
Siyar, by making him presents of toys. The friendship, so auspiciously 
begun, stood him in good stead afterwards when that Prince ascended the 
throne of the mighty Moguls in 1713. 

Ip the “ Chutanutte Diary and Consultations " for June, July and 
August 1697, we find the following entry under date the 24th June:— 
" Cojah Surhaud [Khojah Sarhad] having offer'd his servis to goe to the 
Nabob's Son Zubberdast Caun, General of the Mogulls forces against the 
Rebell, and Governor of all these parts at present to make Application in 
behalf of the Right Honourable Company against the Interlopers, it's 
resolved and agreede to by us, that he proceede accordingly and because 
persons who have business are not acceptable and welcome to these great 
persons empty handed for the more effectuall and Speedy procuring redress 
and getting out Perwanna's to prevent the Interlopers from trade. 

It's Agreede and resolved that ап Arruzdaast [Arzdasht] or Letters 
. be sent to the Nabob's Son to the same effect: Also a Present to the value 
of a thousand Rupees, in Broadcloth, flintware etc. as under specified, and 
that verball directions be given. Cojah Surhaud to countenance and for- 
ward his proceedings against the Interlopers, and more especially to insist 
upon the late servises we have done the King." 

In the same “ Diary and Consultations " for the 8th July, it is re- 
corded :— 

" Cojah Surhaud being returned to us from Zubberdast Caun with 
his Perwanna on the Governors of Hugly and Ballasore to hinder the Inter- 
lopers from trade, it's Ordered that the Perwannas be dispeeded forthwith 
to said Governors." 

The following entry appears in the “ Chutanutte Diary and Consulta- 
tions ” for 22nd September 1698: 

" Mr. Walsh and Cojah Surhaud being arrived with us from their 
Embassage to the Young Prince having finished all business to our great 
satisfaction and the honour and Credit of our Right Honourable Masters and 
intimating us that they promised the Prince three Brass small pieces of 
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cannon his curiosity or rather warlike disposition hankering after a hand- 
some and decent Artillery. In consideration whereof and that they would 
be very acceptable to him. 

It's agreede and Ordered that they be forthwith dispeeded to him. Апа 
because very suddenly we may have further occasion to make use of his 
favours in matter wherein the Right Honourable Company's affairs may 
receive great prejudice wihout his countenance and protection. It's further 
resolved that a present of the New Flintware that came by the 4nna (being 
the best and the greatest curiosities that has come out of England these 
many years) be tendered him to preserve the Friendship and Affection he 
hath in a more special manner demonstrated to the English above other 
Nations." 

It was the same Khojah Sarhad who in 1715 accompanied the Surman 
Embassy to Delhi and obtained from the Emperor Farrukh Siyar, the 
" Grand Farman ” for the English which laid the foundations of British 
rule in India. In the several reasons given by the Calcutta Council on the 
27th January 1714, for appointing Khojah Sarhad in the negotiations at 
the great Mogul's Court, they state amongst others that:— 

" He managed our affairs in Mahomed Azeem's Durbar and by his 
prudent conduct and winning address insinuated himself into favour and 
procured for us the Crant of this place and the dependent towns which 
we now enjoy, and that for a small expence in comparison of the benefit." 

The history of this all-important Embassy to Delhi is faithfully chro- 
nicled by the late Mr. C. R. Wilson in his " Early Annals of the English 
in Bengal" and І need not dilate on the many advantages derived by the 
Company therefrom. Stewart, in his History of Bengal, states that ‘‘ the 
inhabitants of Calcutta enjoyed after the return of the Embassy, a degree 
of freedom and security unknown to the other subjects of the Mogul Empire, 
and that city increased yearly in wealth, beauty and riches." That well- 
informed impartial critic and shrewd observer William Bolts, in his '' Con- 
sideration on India Affairs" referring to this important deputation, 
заув:— - 

“Тһе trade of the English Company іп Bengal had, from the period of 
their submission to Aurangzebe, continued to grow daily more important, 
but it was not carried on without frequent interruptions from the officers 
of the Mogul government, which it was hardly possible to avoid with a 
colony so situated. Being sensible likewise of the precarious tenures of their 
establishments in Bengal and elsewhere, in the year 1715, the Company 
sent a deputation of two gentlemen to the Court of Delhi. One an English 
man, named John Surman, and the other a very considerable Armenian 
merchant, named Cogee [Khojah] Serhaud, to solicit redress for past, and 
security against future oppressions, for-an extension of their old, and for 
many new privileges; and particularly for a small spot of ground to be 
allowed them wherever they settled a factory." 

It was upon this deputation that the English East India Company 
obtained their Grand Farman, exempting them from paying any duties upon 
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their trade within the Moguls’ dominions, on paying a peshcash, or acknow- 
ledgement, of ten thousand rupees per annum. 

We now came to a most critical period in the history of «he British 
in Bengal. 1 allude to the dark days following the capture and the sack 
of Calcutta and the tragedy of the ‘‘ Black Hole ” which shook the founda- 
tions of British rule in India. 

It was an Armenian again, Khojah Petrus Arratoon, the subject of 
this paper, who spontaneously came to the assistance of the English and 
rendered yeoman services to them in their hour of need, although he was 
misjudged afterwards and accused unjustly of having been a өру in the 
service of the Nawabs of Bengal from Serajud-dowlah to Mir Kasim. 

Khojah Petrus, or the “ Armenian Petrus " as Clive calls him, was ап 
eminent Armenian merchant of Calcutta and a man of vast influence by 
reason of his integrity and social status of a high order. 

The humane Armenian hearing of the terrible sufferings of the English 
inhabitants of Calcutta, who with Drake, the Governor, had taken refuge 
in their ships at Fulta, after the fall of Fort William, he secretly supplied 
them with provisions for a period of, six months and but for the timely 
succour of Khojah Petrus, the unfortunate English refugees at Fulta might 
have been starved to surrender before the arrival of the Army of Retribution 
from Madras under Admiral Watson and Colonel Clive on the 20th Decem- 
ber 1756. Khojah Petrus was afterwards employed by Clive ав a con- 
fidential agent in negotiating with Mir Jaffier for the overthrow of Seraj-ud- 
dowlah, the author of the " Black Hole ” tragedy. Апа in 1760 when it 
was found expedient to remove the imbecile Mir Jaffer and place his son- 
in-law, Mir Kasim, on the Masnad of Murshidabad, Khojah Petrus’ services 
were again requisitioned as he was known to be very friendly with Mir 
Kasim. And for all the valuable services which Khojah Petrus had ren- 
dered to the English in Bengal, at the risk of his life, there is nothing in 
the records to show that he had been rewarded for his loyalty to the British 
cause. Being unable to get justice from Clive and his colleagues in Calcutta 
for his loyalty, once the crisis was over and the tide had turned in favour 
of the English, he addressed a long letter to the Court of Directors in London 
on the 25th January 1759, enumerating the various services he had ren- 
dered to the British cause in Bengal since the capture and sack of Calcutta 
in June 1756. The following is a copy of the letter:— 

Letter from Petrus Arratoon to the Court of Directors dated 25th 
January 1759. 

" Honourable Sirs, 

It is with the most humble submission I assume liberty to address the 
following narrative to your Honourable Board, to set in a true and faithful 
light—the indefatigable pains, charges, and imminent danger myself and 
the persons therein mentioned underwent to relieve the miseries of the 
English Gentry after they had been extirpated from Calcutta by the invasion 
cf the Moor, and refuged on board their ships at Fulta and to be instru- 
mental to bring matters to the happy state they are in at present, 
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The calamities and condition the English Familys were in on board 
their ships at Fulta, 1 need not describe, no doubt but the Honourable 
Company have had a very particular account of their dilemma and suffer- 
ings: I shall proceed to relate how far their deplorable state made im- 
pressions on one Abraham Jacobs (a Jew) and myself. The said Abraham 
Jacobs applyed himself to me with a prospect to join him to endeavour 
to contribute the English some relief. A proposition of that commisera- 
tion and humanity, 1 readily came into, solemnly plighted him my faith 
to yield them my utmost assistance with all imaginable alacrity, fervency 
and fidelity, even to the hazard of my life, upon this Abraham Jacobs 
remained in my house at Calcutta disguised in Moor's habit. We mutually 
consented and agreed the first step we were to take was to get the speech 
of Omichand (2), and to bring him over to be an instrument to promote our 
schemes who had great interest with the Moors and though Mr. Drake and 
Council addressed him twice before to no effect, he not so much as giving 
them an answer, yet we were so fortunate as to prevail with him to join 
our cause, and the first thing we effected was to obtain the country people 
to bring provisions to Fulta market which they were restrained from before 
—We likewise conveyed boats and lascars to attend the ships, and indeed 
we studied and laboured and left no stone unturned to yield them all the 
conveniences and necessarys we possibly could obtain either by interest 
or present out of our shipwrecked fortunes, for there were no favours, 
scarce humanity to be expected from such mercenary wretches without 
the prevailance of presents. We then proceeded to advise Major Kil- 
patrick to send a letter to Monickchund, Governor of Calcutta, which he 
did and we delivered it to him and were so happy to have him receive 
it favourably and returned an answer. This success spirited us to advise 
the Major to write to Coja Wazeed and Jugut Seth and we carried these 
lettera to Hughly and delivered them to the said Coja Wazeed and Jugut 
-Seth's gomastas and returned with satisfactory answers to the Major. The 
good consequence of these correspondences was the obtaining of a cessa- 
tion of hostility or disturbances of the Moors towards the English, which 
continued till the arrival of His Majesty's Squadron. The said Abraham 
Jacobs and myself were almost incessantly employed in travelling up 
and down the river, carrying them all the assistance we could 
and giving them advices of all the occurrences we could learn, 
which brought on us great expenses by keeping a great number of 
servants, boats, small presents to the Моогв under-officers not to 
impede or molest us, as well as the inexpressible trouble and anxious 
fears lest we might be betrayed. As | hinted before, our fortunes were for 
the major part shipwrecked at the sacking of the town and our circumstances 
were at a very low ebb. АП the money we received from Mr. Drake and 
Major Kilpatrick at Fulta amounted to no more than Rupees 150 and 380, 


(2) Omichand was a Punjabi Hindu merchant of Calcutta and had acted for many years 
as agent for the English in thelr purchases of saltpetre and other Indian goods in Bengal. His 
real name was Amir Chand but he js better known as Omichand, 
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which last sum was employed on this occasion. It was thought necessary 
towards accommodating matters with the Nabob we should have the King's 
phirmaund to produce if required, which was lost, but William Frankland 
Esquire accidently found among his papers the copy of the phirmaund, 
which we got fair translated, and paid that sum to an officer at Hughly 
who had the’ Mogul’s chap [seal] to affix it to the same. In the beginning 
.of October 1756, Omichand went to Muxadavad [Murshidabad] in order 
to endeavour an accommodation when the said Abraham Jacobs wearied 
out with continual fatigue fell sick at Chinsurah so that the whole weight 
of affairs fell alone upon me, to be perpetually employed backwards and 
forwards to Fulta etc. as prementioned, till the arrival of His Majesty's 
Squadron, Admiral Watson of glorious memory and Colonel Clive, who 
finding nothing could be effected by fair means with Seraj-ud-Dowla, he 
being а Prince whose word could in no wise be depended on, perfidious 
in his nature and a promise-breaker, which occasioned hostility to com- 
тепсе on the side of the English, and after retaking Calcutta (3) the Colonel 
and his army encamped to the northward of the town, and the Nabob soon 
marched his army from Muxadabad and encamped very near him. How- 
ever a treaty was set on foot, and 1 was employed to negociate between 
both partys, but the brave Colonel Clive rightly conceiving the Nabob 
trifled and did not mean to come to any terms of accommodation, he judged 
it necessary to compel him by force of arms, accordingly he gave him 
battle, and God was pleased to crown him with victory which brought. the 
Nabob to terms of peace, which being settled and Articles confirmed he 
returned with him army to Muxadabad. 

Afterwards William Watts Esquire and | were sent thither to receive 
what compensation was agreed on in the treaty of peace. A part thereof 
was received, the remainder withheld by the Nabob. Here words can’t 
express what trouble Mr. Watts and self had in attendance and endeavour- 
ing to get from him the remainder. That gentleman perceived plainly the 
Nabob was dealing treacherously with the English, and had information 
he was privately perfidiously concerting measures with the French, and his 
behaviour confirmed Mr. Watts in the same, for which he sent me to demand 
from the Nabob the remaining money, he threatened if Mr. Watts presumed 
to make any further demand, to take his life away. Due advice of these 
particulars were remitted to Calcutta. In the interim, Mr. Watts, whose 
whole study was taken up for the good of the Company and publick cause, 
sent-me to Jaffir Ally Cawn, one of the Nabob’s noblemen, and who tacitly 
was disaffected with the Nabob's treacherous proceedings to him. I was 
to lay open a new scheme, which | did and had 1 been detected, nay even 
suspected herein, it would have cost Mr. Watts and me our lives, but to 
proceed. I brought Jaffir Ally Самт to a concession to Mr. Watts’ proposal, 
and to enter into the scheme, and appointed a day for Mr. Watts to have 
. an interview with him in private, to accomplish which 1 provided in readi- 





(8) Calcutta was retaken by the British оп the 2nd January 1767 and Drake, the former 
Governor, reinstated as President. 
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ness a covered palankeen such as the Moor women are carryed in, which 
is inviolable, for without previous knowledge of the deceit no one dare 
look into it. At the appointed time Mr. Watts was carried to Jaffir Ally 
Cawn's house, and there concluded апа” confirmed the scheme until an 
answer of approbation could be had from the Select Committee at Calcutta. 
As soon as the same arrived, | requested leave of the Nabob for Mr. Watts 
and self to retire for three days to the Garden House without the city 
which being granted we lost no time to make our escape from thence to 
meet Colonel Clive who was on the march with the army for Muxadavad, 
and by the blessing of Providence got there safe, a narrow escape indeed, 
for had we deferred our flight three hours longer, though we acted with 
the greatest conduct and secresy till matters were ripe for action, we 
should have both been taken and put to the most miserable death. Your 
Honor may be pleased to observe here what risque Mr. Watts and self 
ran of our lives for your interest. I need not-mention the wonderful effects 
and issue our labour has produced. What а happy change in the state of 
your affairs, to have a peaceable possession of Calcutta confirmed to you, 
etc. But | must beg leave to exhibit to Your Honors that though I have 
gone through such great travel, pain, anxiety and dangers in assisting the 
English familys in the depth of their distress, being instrumental towards 
the happy Revolution, yet Your Honors have not taken the least notice 
or mention of me nor of Abraham Jacobs, my fellow labourer, until the 
fatigues, as prementioned, afflicted him with sickness, nor even the expences 
we disbursed have not been repaid us, which incites me to believe that my 
services have not been represented to Your Honors. If they have, I have 
reason to believe not in a clear and genuine but very faint light, for had 
your Honors been made truely and particularly sensible of my vigor, fer- 
vency and fidelity in your: service, | flatter myself, 1 should have been 
honoured with some instance of Your Honours’ favour, therefore, 1 humbly 
refer this genuine, but short narrative in regard to the particulars, to your 
Honors’ serious consideration, and hope you will consider me worthy of 
the gratuity to have some post in Your Honours’ service conferred on me, 
and not forget the- service of Abraham Jacobs, as in your wisdom you shall 
judge, І merit, or such reward as Your Honors shall deem fit. Permit me, 
Honourable Sirs, to tender my sincere wishes for prosperity and success to 
attend you in all your affairs, and most respectfully to subscribe, Honour- 
able, Your most obedient and faithful humble servant, 


PETROSS ARRATOON." 


І have not however been able to find out yet what reply the Court of 
Directors gave to the above letter, as the Records are silent on that point, but 
it is not likely that the Court of Directors would have ignored that valuable 
historical document entirely. Апа in order to prove by documentary evi- 
dence the important part played by Khojah Petrus in the negotiations which 
led to the establishment of British rule in Bengal, I shall now proceed to 
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give some extracts from state letters and documents of the time which shed 
а flood of light on the history of the negotiations and the principal actor 
therein, as unfortunately very little is known of tlíat great Armenian mer- 
chant—diplomat of Calcutta, who at the risk of his life, helped the English 
in their hour of need. 

In a letter to Mr. Pigot, dated Camp, 25 January 1757, Colonel Clive 
writes:— e 

“ Yesterday his (Nabob's) Prime Minister despatched one Соја 
Petrus, an Armenian, to me, desiring І would send a trusty person with our 
proposals, intimating that the Nabob was desirous of settling matters in a 
private manner without the mediation of the French. I have desired the 
gentlemen will send their proposals very fully explained that we may lay 
them before the Nabob as soon as possible." 

On the 2nd February, 1757, we find Seraj-ud-dowlah again sending 
Coja Petrus to Clive asking for the despatch of envoys, but he did not 
wait for a reply. 

On the following day, writing from Camp, Clive commences his letter 
to the Select Committee at Fort William, as follows:— Б 

" Gentlemen—Coja Petruse is returned with a letter and present from 
the Nabob and І propose despatching the commissaries to him without 
delay, therefore request you will send me the proposals immediately.” 

On the 6th February 1757, we find Clive writing to the Nabob in the 
following terms: 

" I sent two gentlemen to treat with you about а peace at Nabobgunge 
where, by your letter, and the promise from your own mouth to Coja 
Petruse, | expected they would have found you, instead of which they 
found you in Calcutta. This action sufficiently shows you meant only to 
amuse me.” 

Іп a letter from Mr. Watts to Colonel Clive, written 10 coss from 
Hooghly, and dated the 18th February 1757, I find the following:— 

* I have certain advice from Соја Petrus and from two gentlemen 
] sent on purpose to Chinchura that the French are sending their effects 
there, they saw several boats loaded with chests, chairs, pepper, cotton 
etc., etc., some carrying on shore, so that you will find nothing but an empty 
shell. I am informed the Danes give the same protection, but of this you 
will be able to get better intelligence than 1.” 

In a long letter to the Secret Committee at London, dated Camp 
opposite to Barnagul, Clive writes on the 22nd February 1757, as follows:— 

“Оп the 3rd instant letters came in from the Nabob proposing to 
'restore our settlement and make some reparation for the effects taken, and 
desiring proper persons to be sent to confer with him on the subject, at 
the same time the van of his army appeared in sight, and passed along 
towards Calcutta, just without reach of the cannon of our battery to the 
eastward. 

Coja Petrus, an Armenian, who brought the Nabob's letters assured 
me that the Nabob had by his own mouth promised to wait at a place 
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called Ganga where he then was till the conference was over and 1 directly 
wrote him testifying my satisfaction at his pacifick intentions and that two 
gentlemen would be deputed immediately to treat with him. 


The next day, being the 6th, the Nabob decamped and removed to 
Dum Dumma, and the Armenian was again sent to me with a letter from 
Rangeet Roy desiring if we meant peace to transmit our proposals to the 
Nabob who. was inclined to comply with them." 


In a letter from Mr. Watts to Colonel Clive, dated the 26th April 1757, 
I find the following:— 


" Mir Jaffer two days ago sent for Petrus privately and told him the 
Nabob [Suraj-ud-dowlah] was greatly disliked, that he ill used and affronted 
everybody, that for his part whenever he went to visit him he expected 
assassination, therefore allways had his son and forces in readiness, that 
he was persuaded the Nabob would not keep to his Agreement and says 
he only waits till Monloll [Mohan Lall] is well and for some forces that 
are expected from Patna in eight or nine days to attack us. Mir Jaffeir 
therefore sent for Petrus and desired him to tell me that if you are content, 
he, Raheem Cawn, Roydoolab and Bahaudar Ally Cawn and others are 
ready and willing to join their forces, seize.the Nabob and set up another 
person that may be approved of.” 


In a letter dated the 14th May, 1757, Mr. Watts writes to Colonel 


Clive as follows:— 


* Mir Jaffeir likewise having expressed an utter distrust and disgust at 
his being any ways concerned in the Treaty, and as delays are dangerous, 
I therefore with Petrus had a meeting with Mir Jaffeir's confidant [Omar 
Beg] who sets out to-day with the accompanying Articles, which he says 
he is sure Meir Jaffier will comply with." In a letter to Colonel Clive, dated 
the 8th June 1757 Mr. Watts writes from French Gardens, Chander- 
nagore:—'"'] have not been duped as you must know by this time and be 
convinced Omichand has been the occasion of the delay. As a further 
proof, I enclose you copy and translate of a letter from him to Petrus. 
Please send for Petrus’s brother [Khojah Gregory, better known as Gorgin 
Khan] and ask him upon oath if Omichand did not dictate and he wrote 
such a letter to his brother [Соја Petrus]. If this will not satisfy you and 
Omichand's address has more weight than my proofs I will send you the 
original with his own signing. Let me beg of you to comply with this 
request not to divulge what I have inclosed or wrote you to Omichand till 
am in place of security, as he is implacable in his resentments and may 
be induced to discover everything by writing up here [Chandernagore] in 
order to sacrifice Petrus and me to his resentment. The Nabob [Suraj- 
^ ud-dowlah] and Meir Jaffeir are at open variance and it is apprehended 

troubles between them will soon ensue.” 


Omichand's letter to Coja Petrus, in the handwriting of Khojah Gre- 


gory [Gorgin Khan] was written in Armenian, the following being a free 
translation of a part of the letter which Mr, Watts sent to Clive with a copy 
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of the original as stated above. The translation was по doubt,made by 
Khojah Petrus himself for Mr. Watts. 

“ Omichand's compliments to Petrus. 

There's letters gone for Mr. Watts to forbid his coming down till per- 
mission is given from hence. You and І аге one: let us consider what is 
for our own interest and act so as to make it pass that we have had the 
whole management of this affair. If our friend [Mr. Watts] is not set out, 
keep him a few days: affairs are not settled here, hereafter I will write you 
the particulars. You have a good understanding, therefore there is по occa- 
sion to write you much. Our success depends upon each other. All my 
hopes are in you." i 

Facsimiles of Omichand's original letter with the rough copy of the 
same, were published by Sir Richard Carnac Temple, Baronet, in the 
" Indian Antiquary, Vol. XLVII for November 1918. -In the original copy, 
Omichand has signed his name in Hindi (Punjabi) as Amirchand. There 
is no signature on the copy and neither of them bears any date, but they must 
have been written on the 4th or 5th June 1757, as Mr. Watts refers to it 
in his letter of the 8th June which he wrote to Clive enclosing the letter in 
question. Needless to add that the clever plan of the wily Omichand 
miscarried because the Armenian Petrus remained true and loyal to the Eng- 
lish, as in the past. Had Khojah Petreus complied with Omichand’s request 
and kept back Mr. Watts; things would have taken a different turn and the 
British cause would have been endangered, since Omichand was no friend 
of the English and for his double dealings he got his desserts shortly after 
when the infamous forged treaty was drawn up and shown to him as a reward 
for his treachery, villainy and chicanery. 

As Omichand's letter to Khojah Petrus is rather an important document, 
from a historical point of view, inasmuch as it served to put Khojah Petrus 
on his guard to save Mr. Watts from falling into the hands of Nawab Suraj- 
ud-Dowlah, as Omichand had cleverly planned, | shall therefore give а 
verbatim translation of the original Armenian letter, which, with the rough 
copy, were found among the Clive MSS. some years ago by Sir George 
Forrest. 

Here is the translation:— , 

“То the most illustrious Sahib of Sahibs, Aga Petrus, 

Be it known humbly in the service of- him who is written above that 
up to the present time we have no favour from the Sahib. We are very 
anxious, and hearing of the arrival of Amirchand, | came to Gorothi and 
enquired about the real state of affairs about my Sahib. 

He [Amirchand] told me to write these few words. Amirchand offers 
his devotions in the service of the Sahib. _ He says that they have written 
to Wach [Watts] from this place that no one is to come till we do not 
write. It remains that you and Í are one. What will be good for us, do 
that. Be thoroughly manly till the end and everything is ours. And about 
your home, be of easy mind, I am here. | And if the friend who is to come 
with you has arrived, it is good, if not, delay him for a few days, as there 
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have been no deliberations here yet. I will write to you what is necessary 
to-morrow [when] the deliberations are over. It is not expedient to write 
details, because you are a wise man, moreover, my weal is yours and yours- 
is mine. My entire affair І have left open to your wish. Мо more. 
i Amirchand.” 
Sir Richard Carnac Temple, in his interesting article on “ Side-lights on 
Omichund " which appeared in the “ Indian Antiquary " for November 
1918, referring to the above letter says: 


" Reviewing the conditions surrounding this remarkable letter, one 
cannot help considering what would have happened had Agha Petros acted 
ав Omichund desired and kept Watts in Murshidabad until Surajuddaulla had 
him in hie power. Clive's letter of 5th June 1757 to Watts shows that 
had Watts failed in his mission, as he would have done, if Omichand had 
had his way, Clive, for some months at any rate, would have dropped his 
scheme of deposing Surajuddaula and setting up Mir Jafir as Nawab Nazim 
under British suzeranity,' and the world-famous battle of Plassey would 
not have been fought. No doubt so worthless a prince as Surajuddaula 
would not long have retained his power, and no doubt Clive would in 
time have found means to obtain supreme authority in Bengal, but it would 
have had to be achieved in some other way. There was nothing then but 
the loyalty of Agha Petros to prevent the success of Omichand’s proposal 
and a complete change in the story of British supremacy in India as we 
know it. The letter we have been discussing therefore just missed being 
of the first importance in history.” 


In a letter written by Colonel Clive to the Select Committee at Fort 
William, from Cutwa, on the 15th June, 1757 at noon, I find the follow- 
ing:— 

“I arrived last night at Cutwa and as the seapoys who came by land 
ere a good.deal fatigued, I shall only proceed to Mirzapore to-day, where J 
shall disembark the cannon etc., and I expect to reach Agra Diep in two 
days, to which place | shall order all the small boats. Mr. Watts with the 
gentlemen of Cossimbazar joined me yesterday afternoon, also Coja Petrus 
and a Moorman from Meir Jaffeir. They left the city the 13th at night and 
acquaint us Meir Jaffeir's party daily increases. The gunners and Laitee 
Cawn have joined him, so that there is the greatest probability of а happy 
issue to the expedition." _ 

Іп a letter, without date, but received by Colonel Clive on the 23га 
June 1757, Jafar Ali Khan [Meir Jaffeir] writes as follows:— 

“ Your note is arrived. Your trusty man is taken. I congratulate you 
on executing your design. Meirza Aumer [Omar Beg], or Mr. Watts or 
Coja Petrus, send one of them to me. І am here оп the bank of the lake 
agreeable to your desire." 5 

After such a brilliant record of valuable services, the loyal Armenian 

“becomes the target of the attacks of the arrogant members of the Calcutta 
Council who forgetting the immediate past, falsely and unjustly accuse him 
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of treachery and disloyalty, as can be seen from the following extracts: Іп 
their letter to the Honourable the Secret Committee for Affairs of the 
Honourable United Company of Merchants of England trading to the East 
Indies, the Council (4) at Bengal wrote under date, Fort William, the | Ith 
March 1762, ав follows:— . 


“The Armenian Ministers of the revolution Cojah Petruse and Khojah 
Gregory [Gorgin Khan] are in the highest degree of favour with the Nabob 
[Mir Kasim] and his adherents, the former resides in Calcutta, retained by 
Cossim Aly Chan [Nawab Mir Kasim], a: known spy upon every trans- 
action of the English of which he never fails to give his master the most 
regular intelligence, as was too apparent to Colonel Coote and Major Car- 
nac, when they were at Patna. The latter of these Armenians has posts of 
the greatest trusts near the Nabob's person; and through the means of these 
men, the Armenians in general are setting up an independent footing in 
the country, are carrying on a trade greatly detrimental to our investments 
in all parts, and commit daily acts of violence, which reflect no small odium 
on the English, who are supposed to encourage their proceedings." The 
Court of Directors in their reply to the long letter of the Calcutta Council, 
said '" this paragraph [36] requires no answer from us," which goes to 
show that the cool-headed English .gentlemen who presided over the 
destinies of the Company's trade in India, attached no importance to the 
false and venomous accusations of their self-interested servants in Calcutta 
against the two Armenians whose friendship for the English and their loyalty 
to the British cause was above reproach, for in the Address to the Proprie- 
tors of East Indian Stock regarding the revolutions in Bengal, it is stated 
that °“ Mr. Holwell being well apprized that Соја Petruse (to whom the 
Company owed much in the last revolution, but much more in this) had 
the greatest weight with, and influence over Cossim Aly Khan [Nawab. 
Mir Kasim], had secured him on the side of the Company, and at a private 
interview with him, at Mr. Holwell's garden, on the same day of. the con- 
ference between the Governor and Cossim Aly Khan, Mr. Holwell framed 
a rough plan of the térms which must be insisted on for the Company, in 
Бей of the protection and support to Cossim Aly Khan, which Coja Petruse 
engaged he would promote, to the utmost of his power and influence. The 
next morning, the 24th September, Mr. Holwell communicated his confer- 
ence with Petruse and laid the rough plan before the Governor and the 
Select Committee, who approved of it, with little variation, and the 25th 
was appointed for the conference between him and Cossim Aly Khan." 


After such valuable services to the British cause in Bengal, the loyal 
Armenian was painted black by the Calcutta Council who stigmatized him 


. 


ава " spy " in the service of the Nawab. 


In the proceedings of the Calcutta Council for 24th March 1763, Мі. 
Batson laid before the Board the following minute:— 


(4) The Council at Fort William, Bengal, was then composed of the following members :— 
, Eyre Coote, P. Amyatt, John Carnac, W. Ellis, S. Batson and H. Verelst. 
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"'The evil designs of the Nawab [Mir Kasim] against us appearing 
now in a glaring light, and it being wellknown through the whole country 
that Coja Petruse, the Armenian, acts as the Nawab's spy in this place, Mr. 
Batson proposed that he and his family be turned out of Calcutta imme- 
diately and desires it may be put to the vote." 

The motion contained therein being put to the vote, agreeably to Mr. 
Batson's desire, the Members delivered their opinions, but Mr. Watts who 
knew Coja Petrus intimately since the dark days of the fall of Calcutta and 
the tragedy of the “Black Hole” in June 1756, and had always spoken highly 
of his loyalty, because he had saved his life, as we have seen, yet he did 
not hesitate to echo the sentiments of some of the members and stated that:— 

`* Petruse is wellknown to be an intriguing person and to have raised 
himself, I believe, being a spy betwixt us and Seraja Dowla. During Clive’s 
Government was ordered to quit this Settlement (Calcutta) and not to have 
any connections at the Durbar, for having spread and told the Chutta Nawab 
Meeran (Meir Jaffeir's son) that Colonel Clive intended to take away his life, 
І therefore think he ought to be ordered to quit this Settlement, that his 
constituents cannot suffer any losses by our taking such a step, as his busi- 
ness can be carried on equally the same as when he was absent in a late 
visit to the Nawab.” But fortunately for Khojah Petrus, who had evidently 
become the victim of the hatred and malice of the Calcutta Council, the 
President pointed out that ordering a merchant of long standing out of the 
Settlement would be arbitrary, and would shake all confidence, but he was 
forbidden to act for the future as Vakil to the Nawab (Mir Kasim) and to 
the chagrin of his cresfallen enemies, Khojah Petrus was honourably 
acquited by the Government. A glorious instance of British fairplay and 
justice indeed. Later on, the much harassed but loyal Armenian was sus- 
pected by Major Adams to have been a spy for the Nawab Mir Kasim 
during the memorable campaign of October 1763, and was seized as such 
and ill-treated, but he finally convinced the Government of his innocence and 
unshaken loyalty to the British cause by writing to them on the 21st Моу- 
ember 1763 as follows:— 

“ Your petitioner begs leave to observe to this Hon'ble Board at Ouda 
Nulla, a place where the enemy had strong works and great forces, your 
petitioner by direction from Major Adams wrote two letters to Marcar 
and Arratoon, two Armenian officers, who amongst others commanded 
the enemy's forces, and intimated to them that as the English -always 
favoured and protected the Armenian nation, so the Armenians in justice 
ought to direct their steps towards the good of the English. 

That he is now about 14 or 15 years or thereabouts an inhabitant of 
` this Settlement, and took up arms in the Factory when Seraju Dowla came 
down against Calcutta, when the English abandoned this place and retired 
to Fulta, and were in great distress there for provisions, your petitioner by 
carrying and bringing letters found means to introduce a correspondence 
between Raja Manukchand and Major Kilpatrick, which opened a passage 
for provisions to the English at Fulta. The King's Firman being lost in the 
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capture of the place [Calcutta] Your petitioner with a copy of it that was 
saved by Mr. Frankland, ventured up to Hooghly and got two attested copies 
of it drawn out with the Cazie's seal fixed to them, and brought and deli- 
vered them to Mr. Drake at Fulta. Іп short, your petitioner was as useful 
and serviceable to the English at Fulta as he could, until the arrival of their 
forces and the retaking of Calcutta, and your Petitioner was no less service- 
able to the English when Seraju Dowla came to attack Calcutta the second 
time, as he was the person by whose means in carrying and bringing letters 
between Colonel Clive and Seraju Dowla, a general accommodation and 
peace was brought about, your petitioner afterwards went up with Mr. 
Watts to Cossimbazar where he did render all the services that he was 
ordered very zealously, and the same zeal animating him in spite of the 
numberless dangers to which he was exposed, he went between the English 
and Jaffr Ally Khan till the treaty was formed between them, and even to 
this day whatever the Hon'ble the President and Council have been pleased 
to order, your petitioner has always faithfully executed.” 

For his loyalty to the British in Bengal, Khojah Petrus suffered much. 
Here is another instance. During the campaign in the second half of the 
year 1763, when the British were fighting against Mir Kasim, the last in- 
dependent Nawab Nazim of Bengal, Behar and Orissa, whose formidable 
army was under the command of Gorgin Khan, the younger brother of 
Khojah Petrus, Major Adams, who commanded the British troops fearing 
lest Gorgin Khan or the other Armenian commanders of the Nawab migh: 
harm the British prisoners in the hands of the Nawab, kept (as a precau- 
tionary measure) Khojah Petrus as a hostage in his camp, as can be seen 
from the letter which the Major wrote to Governor Vansittart on the 3rd 


October 1763. 


“We had a report yesterday that Соја Gregore [Gorgin Khan] had 
been wounded some days ago by a party of his Mogul cavalry who mutinied 
for want of their pay between Sonage Gurree and Nabob Gunge. It is just 
now confirmed by a Hircarra arrived from the enemy with this addition. 
that he died the next day and that forty principal people concerned were 
put to death upon the occasion, though it was imagined that the Moguls were 
induced to affront and assault Coja Gregore by Cassim Ali Cawn who began 
to be very jealous of him on account of his good behaviour to the English. 
If this should prove true, Coja Petruce can be of no further service to us. 
1, therefore, would recommend sending him down to Calcutta, but shall wait 
the directions of the Board on that head. 

I must confess this piece of news gives me some concern as by all 
accounts he behaved very well to our gentlemen. Апа it was that only that 
occasioned him to fall under Cassim Ali Cawn's displeasure. Най he lived, 
he might probably have assisted in effecting their escape, as we hear he 
f.equently was the means of saving their lives as well as the Setts and other 
prisoners.” 

And for trying to save the lives of the British prisoners, out of love 
and affection for his brother Khojah Petrus, who was a staunch friend of 


* 
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the English, Gorgin Khan, “ one of the greatest men of the age," accord- 
ing to Marshman, lost his precious life by falling a victim to the rage of 
the Anglophobe Nawab Mir Kasim of. Bengal. Had he lived the blood- 
curdling massacre of Patna would have been prevented through his in- 
fluence and the Juggut Seths would not have been cruelly murdered by the 
Nawab Mir Kasim. - 

That well-informed researcher and learned antiquarian Sir Richard 
Carnac Temple, in his illuminating article on “ Side-lights on Omichund " 
in the “Indian Antiquary " for November 1918, writes of Khojah Petrus 
in the following terms:— 

“ Petros Arratoon, usually known as Соја (Khwaja) Petrus (Petrose), 
was an important Armenian merchant, whose brother Grigor Arratoon 
(Gorgin Khan) was a general of Mir Kasim. Не had resided in Calcutta 
since 1748 and had rendered valuable service to the English at the time of 
Нв capture and in the negotiations following its recapture. He seems 
to have accompanied Watts and Omichund to  Murshidabad, аз 
he is mentioned in a letter of the 18th February [1757], imme- 
diately after their arrival, and subsequent letters show him to have 
been employed as an emissary by both Watts and the Nawab. On the 
24th April 1757, Mir Jafir, Surajuddaula’s Bakhshi or Paymaster General, 
who had previously agreed to countenance Yar Lutf Khan's pretensions, but 
had since been approached by the Seths as a more suitable candidate, sent 
for Petros and desired him to tell Watts that he could secure the adhesion 
of the Nawab’s chief officers in support of his own claims if these were 
put forward: “ This scheme " Watts considered ‘‘ more feasible than the 
other "ап he urged its adoption by Clive, who readily acquiesced, since he 
was doubtful of the wisdom of setting up so comparatively an unimportant 
а man as Yar Lutf Khan, while Mir Jafir, brother-in-law of the late Nawab 
Governor, Alivardi Khan, was a personage of weight and influence.” 

Khojah Petrus or Petros—the Armenian name for Peter—had two 
younger brothers in Bengal, one of them was the famous Khojah Gregory 
or Gorgin Khan—the Commander-in-Chief of Nawab Mir Kasim of Bengal— 
and the other, an eminent merchant, Barsegh (Basil) Arratoon by name, 
who suffered much at the hands of Governor Harry Verelst and Francis 
Sykes іп 1767, as set forth in the “* History of the Armenians in India " by 
the present writer. . у 

Bolts, the well-known author of “ Considerations on India Affairs," 
who espoused the cause of the much-harassed Armenian merchant, calle 
him Parseek Arratoon. 

It is sad however to reflect that all the three brothers suffered in some 
way or other for their loyalty and devotion to the English in Bengal. The 
first, Khojah Petrus, after a briliant record of valuable services to the 
British, as we have seen already, was pilloried and accused afterwards of 
disloyalty, intrigue and espionage, and was even threatened with expulsion 
from Calcutta with his family. Тһе second, Khojah Gregory, or Gorgin 
Khan—Nawab Mir Kasim's Minister and Commander-in-Chief—and one of 
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се greatest men of the age, lost his precious life for being kindly: disposed 

` towards the English during the latter end of the regime of the Anglophobe 
Nawab Mir Kasim of Bengal, whilst the third, Barsegh (Parseek) Arratoon, 
incurred the displeasure of Governor Harry Verelst for being a successful 
and an independent merchant and therefore a thorn on the side of the 
self-interested Governor and his clique in the glorious days of the memorable 
but infamous “ Monopoly of Salt, Betel-nut and tobacco," when the 
servants of the Company were reaping a fair harvest from trading privately 
to. the detriment of the Company's trade. 

Hitherto we have seen Khojah Petrus in the light of a clever diplomat. 
Let us now see him as a private individual and а successful merchant of 
Calcutta. Не was the head of the Armenian community in Calcutta and 
was held in high esteem by his compatriots for his benevolence and his 
charities. Не built the beautiful Armenian Church at Saidabad (5), near 
Murshidabad, in 1758, entirely at his own expense, in memory of his parents. 
He repaired and embellished the Armenian Church of Calcutta in 1763 and 
built two additional altars inside the Church, one on the right side of the 
main altar, in memory of his brother Gorgin Khan, who was assassinated near 
Monghyr, and the other on the left side to commemorate his memory. 
Joseph Emin, an Armenian of Calcutta, in his "Life and Adventures " 
printed іп 1792 in London, calls Khojah Petrus " the earthly God of the 
Calcutta Armenians " which clearly shows the high esteem in which he was 
held by his countrymen. 

Before concluding, I may mention that Khojah Petrus was a personal 
friend of Warren Hastings and when that much maligned statesman was badly 
in need of funds for his subsistence in England after his successful adminis- 

“tration in Bengal, he obtained an accommodation of Rs. 12,000 from his 
Armenian friend in Calcutta after vainly trying to get it from his own Indian 
Diwan. And this Loan, it may be added, was not repaid by Warren 
Hastings till 10 years after when he came out to Madras. 

His son, Agah Arratoon Petrus, founded in 1820 the Armenian Alms 
House in Calcutta where thousands, nay tens of thousands of itinerant and 
poor Armenians from all parts of the world, have found shelter all these 
years and blessed the memory of the devout Founder, who according to the 
Armenian inscription on the black marble tablet which can be seen to this 
day over the gate of the building ‘‘ was zealous of the glorious deeds of 
his illustrious and hospitable ancestors.” 

Khojah Petrus, the diplomat, the merchant prince and the respected 
head of the Armenians in Calcutta, died in 1778, aged fifty-three years, and 

- his revered grave can be seen in the choir of the Armenian Church of 
Nazareth, Calcutta, with a long inscription, on a white marble stone, in 
classical Armenian verse, of which the following is a translation:— 





(5) There is a brass tablet'on the south wall of the Armenian Church at Saidabad—dedicated 
to the Virgin Mary—with an inscription in Armenian, from which it appears that the church 
was built by Khojah Petrus to the memory of his revered parents, Arratoon his father and 
Hosannah his mother, Dastagool his wile, Khojah Gregory [Gorgin Khan] and Agah Barsegh 
“his brothers and all his blood relations, whether dead or alive. 
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“The eminent princely chief Aga Petrus Arratoon of Erivan, New 
Julfa, [Ispahan] of the family of Abraham, was a lustrous hyacinthine crown 
of the entire Armenian nation. Не worked assiduously and expended 
lavishly. His generosity towards the destitute orphans and widows was 
without parallel. By his frequent munificent gifts he erected handsome and 
well-embellished churches. Не departed in the hope of salvation at the 
age of fifty-three, and was placed in this tomb with pomp, in the year of 
our Lord 1778, the 29th of August, and in the year 163 of the era of Azaria, 
the 12th day of the month of Nadar.” 

His widow, who survived him by 27 years, died in 1805 and lies . 
buried beside her husband under a black marble tombstone with an inscrip- 
tion in classical Armenian of which the following is a translation:— . 

“This is the tomb of Dastagool, the daughter of Aga Minas of the 
family of Khojah Minas of Erivan [a parish of Julfa] and wife of Aga 
Petrus. She departed this life on the 3rd of June 1805." 

It is to be hoped that when the-history of those eventful years, "which 
` saw the dawn of a new era in Bengal, comes to be fully written, the deeds 
of the Armenian Khojah Petrus will not be forgotten and his valuable services 
-to the British in Bengal will not be ignored, as in the past. 


MESROVB J. SETH, M.R.A.S. 
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Zoffanp’s “Cock Match at Suchnobo | 


THE TWO VERSIONS. 


DU is a matter of common knowledge that there are two versions in existence 
of the famous picture by Zoffany, which goes by the name of ‘° Colonel 
Mordaunt's Cock Match at Lucknow, in 1786." ` І . 
The history of one of these versions has been often told; but the mate- 
rials upon which it is based are rarely set out. The first mention of the 
picture which 1 have been able to find is in Notes and Queries in 1885 (6th 
series, Vol. XII, p. 325). It is in the form of a communication from the 
Rev. John Pickford, M.A., of Newbourne Rectory, Woodbridge. °“ There 
is," he writes, " in the dining room of a friend of mine who resides in Oxford- 
shire a large painting in oils by Zoffany representing a cock fight in India, 
which, from a key to it-in the same room, appears to have been engraved. 
The picture once belonged to Warren Hastings and hung on the walls at 
Daylesford House which is at no great distance from its present home. Тһе 
cocks in the fore-ground look more like jungle fowls than game cocks." Mr. 
Pickford's friend was Lieut.-Colonel William Gregory Dawkins (1825-1914) 
` of over Norton House, near Chipping Norton, and the picture was acquired 
for 215 guineas by his father, Colonel Henry Dawkins (1788-1864) at the 
sale which took place at Daylesford House in 1853 on the death of Hastings' 
stepson, Sir Charles Imhoff. The engraving of which Mr. Pickford does not 
seem to have heard, is by Richard Earlom and was- published by Robert 
Sawyer of Fleet Street іп 1792 (1). - Mr. Pickford proceeds to give the 
following '' curious history of the painting," which is, he says, quoted from 
Once a Week for April 2, 1864 (Vol. X, p. 401); : 
Zoffany's picture of Col. Mordaunt's Cock Match, which came off at 
Lucknow in 1786, was painted in the East, being a commission 
for Governor Hastings; it was shipped for England, but the vessel 
was wrecked and the picture lost. Zoffany: who luckily took 
passage by another ship arrived in safety and heard of the lost 
picture with.the philosophy of a stoic, observing that it would do 
for the picture gallery. of old Neptune, that ancient collector but 
sorry connoisseur. Happily, Zoffany had his original sketches 
and studies and by their aid he sat patiently about a fresh painting 
with the same grouping, portraits of Hindoos and Gentoos, rajahs 
and nabobs, of all castes and colours, that choice spirit Jack 
Mordaunt and his game cocks, and, behold, another picture, a 
facsimile of the first. The painter kept his own counsel апа, 
Governor Hastings was never let into the secret. ^ 





(1) The key bearing the names of Lawrle and Whittle was published on August 12, 1794. ^. 
coloured lithograph was also published at the same time, = уе з 
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There can be no doubt that this particular picture was at Daylesford 
House and in the possession of Warren Hastings. But as regards the story, 
it should be pointed out that Zoffany's voyage to Europe was by no means 
a" lucky" one. From a letter written from Calcutta on February 15, 1789, 
by Gavin Hamilton to Ozias Humphry (2), we learn that '" Mr. Zoffani 
sailed lately on a French ship carrying Tuscan colours, called the Grande 
Duchesse, Capt. Boulouvard, for Cadiz and Leghorn." Disaster overtook 
him. The vessel was wrecked and he and some other passengers escaped 
in the boats. They were without food and at length cast lots as to which 
of them should be killed and eaten. This did not become necessary, as one 
of the sailors who was in a very weak state either died or was killed, and 
the others roasted his flesh and ate it(3).  Zoffany therefore was in the 
vessel that was lost; and it is quite possible that the picture was on board 
and that he sent his sketches and studies by another ship. It is difficult 
to believe that the picture was painted in the first instance as “а commis- 
sion for Governor Hastings " who was in England at the time and probably 
knew nothing about the Cock Match. What occurred, no doubt was that 
Zoffany offered the replica to Hastings, when he had completed it and that 
Hastings accepted it. If any picture was shipped from India and lost, it 
must have been painted by the artist on the chance of selling it in Europe. 


The subsequent history of the Daylesford version is soon told. Col. 
Dawkins offered it for sale at Christie's in 1898 and it was bought by the 
Marquess of Tweeddale for 210 guineas. It is now owned by Sir George 
Sutherland who paid 750 guineas for it. 


The second, or Ashwick, version is the property of Mr. R. S. Strachey, 
of Ashwick Grove, Bath, to whom we are indebted for the photograph which 
is reproduced. It belonged to Ghazi-ud-Din Haidar, the King of Oudh 
(1814-1827) and was presented by him in 1817 to Richard Strachey the 

"third son of Clive's Secretary, who was Resident at the Court of Lucknow 
from 1815 to 1817 (4). ` 

There is nothing unreasonable in the supposition that Zoffany painted 
a picture of the Cock Match for Nawab Asaf-ud-daula, when he was at 
Lucknow in 1786. But was this the picture which was given by Ghazi-ud-din 
Haidar to his friend the Resident? There are most substantial reasons for 
believing that Zoffany did paint such a picture for Asaf-ud-daula, that 
Ghazi-ud-din Haidar retained it in his possession, and that it was in Lucknow 
at the time of the annexation of Oudh in 1856. The earliest witness is Mrs. 
Fanny Parks, who refers in her Wanderings of a Pilgrim in Search of the 
Picturesque to visits paid by her to Lucknow in December 1827 and 





(2) See Bengal: Past and Present, Vol. ХХХУ, p. 116. i 

(3) Dr. G. C. Willlamson in hls Life of Zoffany says: that the horror of this experlence and 
turned the artist from a jovial man of fashion into a man shrouded in melancholy. 

(4) See the article on * Clive and the Strachey Family " in Bengal: Past and Present, Vol. 
XXVII, pp. 30, 81. Strachey was also presented with a portrait of Ghazi-ud-din Haidar by 
Robert Home, which he gave to the Orlental Club in London, together with another portrait, 
by Home, of Daulat Rao Sindhia, at whose court he was Resident from 1811 to 1815, 
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January 1831. Оп the last occasion—on January 24,—she went on an 
excursion to the Daulat khana, a palace built by Asaf-ud-daula, and then 
inhabited by the ladies of the late King Ghazi-ud-din Haidar's zenana (5). 
“Хе went there," she writes, °° to see a picture painted іп oils by Zoffani," 
an Italian artist, of a match between-the Nabob, Ussoof-ood-Dowla, and the 
Resident, Colonel Mordaunt. The whole of the figures are portraits, the 
picture excellent, but fast falling into decay " (Vol. H, p. 181). Zoffany 
was not an Italian and Colonel Mordaunt was never Resident at the Nawab 
Wazit’ s Court: but the identification is sufficient. 

“Іп 1895 the discussion on the subject of the Daylesford version of 
the * Cock Match " was renewed in Notes and Queries, and the following 
comments were contributed by a Mr. Kilbride (8th series, Vol. УШ, 
pp. 96-97), which go to show that the picture seen by Mrs. Parks in 1831 
continued to remain in Lucknow: 

If the picture at over Norton House be the picture referred to in Once 
a Week, it will not be without interest to enquire whether . the 
picture lost at sea was an original or a replica. 

Enjoying a very handsome salary as ccurt painter, Zoffany lived for 
several years at Lucknow during the reign of Asaf-ood-Dowlah, 
who in 1775 succeeded his father Shuja-ood-Dowlah as fourth 
Nawab of Oudh and third Vazeer of the Empire of Delhi, and 
died in 1797. 

The original of the fight between the cocks belonging to Asaf-ood- 
Dowlah and-to Col. Mordaunt was painted by Zoffany for his royal 
patron and until 1857 was carefully preserved іп one of the palaces 
at Lucknow, but during the Mutiny it with many others of great 
value was ruthlessly destroyed. lt was of large size and the group- 
ing of the many figures was masterly. The Nawab Vazeer Asaf- 
ud-Dowlah, the Nawab Salar Jung, Col. Claud Martin, Zoffany 
the artist, and several European and Indian officials occupied the 
foreground, while nautch girls, musicians, and attendants’ com- 
pleted this very striking scene. 

Warren Hastings arrived at Lucknow on his only visit on March 27, 
1784, and remained there for five months. Не left India finally 
on February 8, 1755. If therefore the cock fight came off in 
1786, the Governor-General could not have seen Zoffany's pic- 
ture of the event. 

In 1853 reduced copies in water colours of Zoffany's Cock Fight and 
of other very interesting historical paintings forming part of the 
collections in the Kaisar Bagh and Chuttar Munzil palaces, were 
made, under the special permission of H. M. Wajid Ullee Shah, 
the last King of Oudh (6), by Musawar Khan, Court miniature 


(6) The remains of this great palace lie to the north of the Clock Tower Gardens by the 
Husainabad Imambara. The principal house is still known as the Asafi Kothi. 

(6) Wajid Ali Shah succeeded Amjad АН Shah In 1847 and bullt the Kalsar Bagh, which has 
been described as “ the largest, gaudlest, and most debased of all the Lucknow palaces,” 
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painter, for an officer then serving on political employ in Lucknow; 
and they have since remained uninterruptedly in his possession. 
The originals having perished, these drawings are believed to be 
unique. - 
In 1896 the story was carried а step further. ° Senex" writes as 
follows in Notes and Queries in that year (8th series, Vol. X, p. 351): 


1 was at Lucknow prior to the annexation of Oudh and through the 
courteous intervention of the British Resident at that Court and 
the gracious permission of H. M. Wajid Ali Shah, the last King 
of Oudh, І was favoured with. special advantages and facilities. 
Thus 1 obtained permission to visit the Kaiser Bagh, the Chutter 
Manzil, and other royal buildings, and was enabled to inspect the 
incongruously arranged treasures they contained. Amongst them 
I retain a vivid recollection of the Cock Fight painted by Zoffany 
for Nawab Asaf-ood-Dowlah. Apart from its artistic merits in its 
masterly handling of colour, the impression produced by this те- 
markable work was, that though nominally the ‘subject, the cock 
match itself, was a mere accessory, the object of Zoffany having 
been the effective grouping and realistic portraiture of a vast num- 
ber of notabilities as well as the true rendering of the characteristic 
features of an Indian scene. 


Zoffany painted this Cock Fight at Lucknow and it remained in the 


royal palace until it was destroyed during the Sepoy Mutiny in 
1857-58. 


Upon the evidence of the various writers in Notes and Queries, which 
he merely summarizes, Dr. G. C. Williamson, in his life of Zoffany observes 
(p. 86): “ЧЕ these statements are correct and there seems no reason to 
doubt their accuracy, there must have been two versions of the original pic- 
ture of the ° Cock Match,’ one which was taken away from India in 1817 by 
Richard Strachey, and the other which remained at Lucknow, was seen by 
Mrs. Parks, and copied by Musawar Khan. The latter very possibly did 
perish in the Mutiny.” Dr. Williamson does not regard the Daylesford 
version as the original, inasmuch as it was " painted in England when 
Zoffany had forgotten many of the circumstances connected with the original 
event." 


* The difficulty in the way of Dr. Williamson's theory is that no evidence 
existe to support his proposition that Zoffany left two versions of his picture 
behind him at Lucknow. I have in my possession a manuscript note drawn 
up on May 13, 1924, by Lord Curzon who investigated the whole question 
with characteristic thoroughness. Не writes: 

In 1920 there was offered at Sotheby's the Strachey copy of "Тһе Cock 
Match " (7). I made careful enquiries into the matter (it is a 
very tangled’ business) and ascertained that— 





(7) It was not sold on that occasion, 
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І. When Zoffany painted his picture in India for the Nawab, he made 
a replica for himself for use in Europe. 

2. Те original at Lucknow (where it was.copied by an Indian minia- 
turist) was lost or destroyed during the. Mutiny. 

3. The replica was lost at sea. 

4. Zoffany on his return to England reconstructed the composition 

` from various sketches and painted a new version for Warren 
Hastings, which was engraved by Earlom and now [1924] belongs 
to Lord Tweeddale. 

5. The picture which the Nawab gave to Strachey in 1817 was not 
the original whose fate I have described, but a copy of it made by 
an Indian artist at Lucknow. This was the picture offered at 
Sotheby's. 

Nor was the Strachey picture the only copy made by an Indian artist. 
There is another now at Lucknow, in the possession of the Husainabad 
‘Trust, and it was lent for exhibition when the Indian Historical Records Com- 
mission met at Lucknow in December 1926. I find it described as follows 
in the Report of the Proceedings (p. 164): “ Nawab Asaf-ud-daulah with > 
the British Resident witnessing the cock fight ": and Mr. J. J. Cotton, LC.S., 
who was then a member of the Commission wrote to me from Lucknow on 
December 16, 1926: 

Among the pictures borrowed from the Shah Najaf for the Exhibition 

is an Indian representation of the Cock Fight, with Asaf-ud-daula, Claud 
Martin, the chota Secretary Sahib Bahadur (so marked) and, next 
to him, an European who appears in the adjoining panel as Master 
of the Band playing a harpsichord or piano; he has whiskers and 
in опе place is darkish and in another quite white. 


Mention was made in the Pioneer in the autumn of 1920 of yet another 
version of the “ Cock Match " by an Indian artist. It was then in the 
possession of Col. Н. A. Vernon of the King's Royal Rifle Corps, and was 
stated by him,to have been painted towards the end of the eighteenth cen- 
tury by an artist of the name of " Hosnao " for his ancestor Joseph Cator 
who acted ав Barwell'$ private secretary (8). - The description given of the 
picture is a curious one: : 

А. celebrated cock fight, a match between the Nabob of Bengal and 

the Nabob of Lucknow, for Rs. | lakh. On the right is the Nabob 
of Bengal with his Vizier and attendants. On the left the Nawab 





(B) Joseph Cator a factor in the Company's service married Diana Bertle in Calcutta on 
October 31, 1780: she came out to India in 1777 with her sister Anne “ in search of husbands ” 
on. board the Seahorse Indiaman of which their brother-in-law Captain David Arthur was in 
command. William Hickey was their fellow-passenger (Memoirs, Vol. II, p. 101) Anne Bertie 
married Thomas North Naylor the Company’s Attorney, who was imprisoned by the Supreme 
Court іп connexion with Kasinath's case (see Mr. Ramsbotham’s article on “ A Judicial Murder ” 
in Bengal: Past and Present, Vol. XXXV, pp. 147-150). and died on March 6, 1780, while her 
husband was іп the Common Jail. Joseph Cator was’ Һе father of two sons: General Sir 
William Cator, R.A., and Admiral Bertie Cator. "s 
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of Lucknow. Іп the foreground are a set of nautch girls and 
musicians, and а вероу.. Іп the background are two figures eagerly 
watching the match. The two young men in the middle are the 
brothers of the Nabob of Lucknow. 

Asaf-ud-daula is the ‘‘ Nabob of Lucknow " in the picture and the 
“ Nabob of Bengal," who takes the place of Colonel Mordaunt as his adver- 
sary, is probably Mobarak-ud-daula, one of the sons and successors of Mir 
Jafr. The “ two brothers of the Nabob of Lucknow " are Saadat Ali, who 
was afterwards put on the throne of Oudh by Sir John Shore (a step which 
led to the murder at Benares of Mr. Cherry in 1799 by Wazir Ali, the dis- 
appointed candidate) and Miran Jangli. Мапу -of the figures resemble- 
those in the Ashwick version as for instance the nautch-girls and musicians, 
who are quite differently represented in the Daylesford version. It may be 
taken'as certain that " Hosnao ”' was painting with a copy, if not the original, 
of the Ashwick version, before him. Іп one respect he has improved upon 
the master. The two fighting cocks are admirably drawn: whereas in the 
Daylesford version (as already mentioned and as we shall presently see) 
‘they are poorly rendered. 

It is impossible to examine the photograph of the Ashwick version with- 
out noticing the remarkable contrast between the masterly drawing of the 
central figures in the picture and the very indifferent execution of the out- 
lying figure. The fat gentleman in the right hand corner is admirable: his 
companions, and especially the young man in a cocked hat who is standing 
with one leg on a chair, are mere caricatures of which Zoffany could never 
have been guilty. Тһе impression left upon tbe mind is that а sketch of the 
central figures and possibly one or two, others which at once strike the eye, 
was left behind at Lucknow by Zoffany, and that some Indian artist of much 
inferior skill, filled in the remainder. There is none of this inequality in the 
Daylesford version which is an admirable work of art in every respect but 
one: and that is the drawing of the cocks, to which allusion has already been 
made. 

An entertaining comment upon Zoffany's °" zoological ignorance " can 
also be unearthed from Notes and Queries. In 1896 (8th series, Vol. X, 
p. 263) Mr. Pickford forwarded for publication the following criticism by 
Mr. W. С. Tegetmeier, extracted from the Magazine of Art: 

The best known representation of cock fighting ie that of Col. Mor- 
daunt's celebrated match which took place’ at Lucknow in the 
province of Oudh in 1786. The picture is by Zoffany who was 
present on the occasion and was engraved by Earlom. It is а 
characteristic example of the combination of artistic excellence 
with zoological inaccuracy which is so common in the works of 
even our best artists. . The figures are graphically drawn.’ Each 
one is obviously an accurate portrait of the individual represented. 
The action of every man is characteristic and by those who knew 
nothing of cocks or cock-fighting, the picture is doubtless taken 
88 correct in every detail. 
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The stout form of the Vizier Asof-a-Dowla who has left his seat on the 
right hand side of the picture, is the central figure; he is stretching 
out his hands towards Col. Mordaunt who stands in a light costume 
with his hands also extended. The two principals are obviously 
making a bet, the action being joined in by Nabob Salar Jung, who 
stands between them and is recording the progress of the match 
or the amount of the wager on the fingere of his left hand. These 
figures are instinct with life and action. 


Admirable as the picture may be from an artistic point of view, as the 
representation of a cock fight it is supremely ridiculous. А num- 
ber of persons are assembled. They are supposed to be watching 
a match on which a very large sum of money is depending, but 
not one single individual of the group, with the exception of the 
three Indian cock-fighters in the left hand corner, is paying the 
slightest attention to the match or looking at the fighting birds 
which are most incorrectly drawn both in form and in action. The 
bird which is apparently getting the best of the combat has pointed 
wings with the feathers growing in the wrong direction. The wing 
of a fowl is very characteristically rounded. But what have 
artists to do with truth when they are delineating birds? The 
plumage of these birds in Zoffany's cock fight is altogether evoked 
out of the inner consciousness of the artist, and the space in which 
they are placed to fight is quite insufficient. The manner in which 
the birds are held by the various persons who have got them in 
charge is in almost every case impracticable. Тһе cocks are held 
close together where they would immediately begin fighting, 
though in the hands of their owners; and it would be impossible 
to hold them in such proximity nor would they submit for a moment 
to be restrained in the manner which is represented. Zoffany’s 
picture would be more correctly regarded as a portrait of indivi- 
duals at a cock fight than as a representation of a combat as it 
actually occurred. 


It remains to add а word or two concerning the principal personages 
whom Zoffany has represented. The key to Earlom’s engraving of the 
Daylesford version gives the following list: (1) Asof-u-Dowla Nabob Vizier 
(2) Nabob Salar Jung (3) Haseen Reza Khan (4) Col. Martin (5) Col. 
Mordaunt (6) Col. Polier (7) Mr. Wombwell (8) Mr. Wheeler (9)- Mr. 
Johnson (10) Lieut. Pigot (11) Lieut. Golding (12) Mr. Taylor (13) Mr. 
Orr (14) Mr. Gregory (15) Mr. Humphry (16) Mr. Zoffany (17) Cock- 
fighter to Col. Moradaunt (18) Cockfihter to the Nabob Vizier (19) Cock- 
fighter to Mr. Gregory. Some of these persons are absent from the Ashwick 
versios or are differently drawn and posed. For example Mr. Gregory, the 
standing figure with a white cock in his hand, in the extreme right hand 
corner of the Daylesford version, is replaced by the extremely poorly drawn 
individual in a cocked hat of whom mention has just been made. Zoffany 
who is leaning over the back of a chair in the upper right hand corner, and 
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Ozias Humphry who is standing beside him in the Daylesford version, are 
omitted from the Ashwick version, and an entirely new standing figure of a 
young man in a hat and open coat whicb shows his shirt, is introduced. 
Col. Martin who is the single occupant of a sofa just below Zoffany's chair 
and is hatless in the Daylesford version, makes way in the Ashwick version 
for two poorly drawn figures in uniform and cocked hat one of whom has 
a moustache. Со]. Polier and Taylor who are standing in the background 
on the top of the dais, above Martin, are left out altogether: and their 
places are taken by a seated group, of whom one again rejoices in moustaches 
(there is not a single Englishman in the Daylesford version who is not clean 
shaven). As for the background, this is occupied by figures in the Dayles- 
ford version which represent the members of the Nawab's retinue: in the 
Ashwick version a stretch of open country with a hill is seen. The figures | 
in the left hand corner, are quite differently posed in the two versions. 

To come to the individuals themselves. Nabob Salar Jung was Asaf- 
ud-daula’s uncle: and Hasan Reza Khan, the Minister’ (9). Col. Claude 
Martin stands in need of no introduction. Colonel John Mordaunt was а 
natural son of the Earl of Peterborough and brother of William Hickey's 
morose and eccentric friend, Henry Mordaunt. There are several references 
to him in Warren Hastings’ letters to John Macpherson (10). Writing from 
Benares оп December 12, 1781, with regard to the removal of the Euro- 
peans at the Nawab's court, he says: “ Capt. Mordaunt had a princely for- 
tune yesterday: God knows what to-day: he is not in the service, therefore 
absolutely adrift, and particularly recommended to me by Mr. Barwell." 
On February 4, 1785, he writes: * Let me entreat you to be kind to Capt. 
Mordaunt: allow him to return to Lucknow; the Nabob Vizier will be able 
to pay part of his private debts in the next year and Mordaunt has an equal 
claim to any." Martin, in a letter of March 11, 1789 to Ozias 
Humphry (11) describes Mordaunt as “ now at the Vizier's Court, hunting, 
fighting cocks, and doing all he can to please the Nabob in expectation of 
being paid the large sum due to Ыт”; but “I fear much of his success." 
The Calcutta Gasette of November 11, 1790, announces his death “ lately, 
on board his Budgerow, near Chunar.” 

Colonel Anthony Polier, French Swiss, was at one time Chief Engineer 
at Calcutta but resigned in 1776 as promotion was refused to him on account 
of his nationality, and entered the Nawab's service. Не went to Europe in 
January 1788 (12) and was murdered by robbers near Avignon in 1795. 
It is said that he was the first European to obtain a complete collection of 


(9) Two portraits by Zoffany are at the India Office: they bear inscriptions on the back 
of the frame which record that they represent Asaf-ud-daula and '' Hussain Reza Саип, Nabob 
Suffraz ul Dowlah," and were painted at Lucknow in 1784 and presented to Francis Baladon 
Thomas who was Surgeon to the Resident. Не was court-martialled and dismissed іп 1785 
after a quarrel with the Resident, John Bristow. 

(10) See Prof. Dodwell's edition (Faber and Gwyer, 1927). 

(11) Bengal: Past and Present, Vol. XXXV, p. 117. 

(12) See Claude Martin's letter of March 11, 1789, to Ozias Humphry: printed In Bengal: 
Past and Present: Vol. XXXV, p. 118. 
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Sanskrit MSS. of the Vedas. John Wombwell accompanied Polier to 
Europe: he was a cousin of Sir George Wombwell, Chairman of the Court of 
Directors in 1777 and 1778, and the Company's accountant at Lucknow. 
Zoffany painted a portrait group of Martin, Polier, Wombwell and himself, 
which is now in the Bridgman collection. Trevor Wheler, who afterwards 
succeeded to the family baronetcy was a nephew of Edward Wheler, the 
member of Council, and was assistant to the Resident. George Johnston 
was another: he retired in 1796, and became a member of Parliament (13): 
his death in London is announced in the Calcutta Gazette of June 16, 1814. 
In the Vernon-Cator collection, of pictures there is one which represents the 
marriage procession in 1796 of Wazir Ali, the reputed son of Asaf-ud-daula 
who murdered Mr. Cherry at Benares in 1799: Johnston is riding on an ele- 
rhant to the left of the Nawab. Lieut. Pigot and Lieut. William Golding 
(the extremely stout young man who is seated in the foreground) were in 
the Company’s Bengal Engineers. Sackville Marcus Taylor was another 
assistant to the Resident and died in Calcutta on September 14, 1798. James 
Orr came out in the Egremont in Oudh and owned a number of cotton cloth 
' factories in the Nawab’s territory, one of which was at Tanda near Fyzabad. 
Robert Gregory was a lieutenant of Company’s sepoys at the time: he became 
a major-general and a C.B., and died at Benares in 1824; his father, of the 
same name, had been in the Company’s service in Bengal and was Chairman 
of the Court in 1782. The story goes that the father when walking down 
the Strand caught sight of his son’s portrait in Earlom’s engraving, holding 
a white cock in his hands: and cut him out of his will. Finally, there can 
be little doubt that the “ Mr. Humphry " of the key is Ozias Humphry the 
artist: he was certainly at Lucknow in 1786. 


EVAN COTTON. 





(18) See “ The Story of James Pauk " : Bengal: Past and Present, Vol. XXVIII, pp. 69-109. 
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CALCUTTA in the cold weather is always delightful: but a comparison 

with Russia is the last thing which would suggest itself to her inhabit- 
ants, and especially to those who know her in the hot 
weather and rains. Yet it was precisely this comparison 
which occurred to Sir William Howard Russell, the war correspondent, 
when he arrived in Calcutta at the end of January, 1858--зеуепіу years 
ago. Parts of the city, he writes in his “ Diary in India " (1860: Vol. I, 
p. 99), reminded him of the banks of the Neva at St. Petersburg. 

Then again, the white houses surrounded with walls, provided with 
green verandahs, and small porticoes, the porte cochére, the courts 
and enclosures, and the low elevation of the dwellings and the 
width of the streets and great open spaces, suggest Moscow, 
while the trans-Hooghly district, seen through a mass of spars 
and shipping, looks like the view of Nikolaev as seen from the 
right bank of the Boug. ы 

" Garden Reach," he continues, * and the fine broad causeway Бу the 

wide river, both look well; so do the green parapets of the Fort, with its 
bastions and curtains rising sharply above the verdure of the glacis. On the 
land side of the Fort is a beautiful Lawn-like street of grass, intersected with 
trees, and fenced in by a line of shining white houses, elaborately porticoed 
and colonnaded, which sweep round from Government House on the left 
to the regions of Alipore on the right of the Fort." The Maidan is still the 
glory of Calcutta, but it is no longer the scene of “ the great ceremony of 
Calcutta Life," which was the evening drive down the Esplanade or on the 
Course. This reminded Russel of a little bit cut out of the Champs Elysées 
in the height of the season: but he did not like the Ochterlony column 
which he called “а bad imitation of the Nelson monument in Trafalgar 
Square, with Nelson removed from the top." By way of a final touch he 
adds: “ Just as I was going to sleep there sounded in the night air a scream 
as of а dying woman close at hand, which chilled the marrow in my bones, 
and was repeated, mingled with cries and barks, which swept past the 
Bengal club-house." It turned out to be a pack of jackals running in е 
moonlight over the Maidan. 


Calcutta in 1858. 


USSELL'S admiration was aroused by the Auckland Hotel, which we 
now know as the Great Eastern and the gharry wallah called Wilson 
Hotel, until he was elbowed out of existence by the taxi 
Н Auckland driver (as he himself ousted the palankeen). “I have - 
never seen anything like it."  Evidently the '' Universal 

Provider " was a novelty in Europe in those days. 


‚= 
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In one large house there is an attempt to combine a tailor's, a milliner's 
and dressmaker's, a haber-dasher's, a. confectioner's, a hardware 
man's, a woollen merchant's, a perfumer's,.a restaurateur's, a 
spirit and wine merchant's, a provision dealer's a grocer's, a coffee 
house-keeper's establishment, with a hotel and with a variety of 
other trades and callings. I should say, from my experience, 
the hotel suffers from the amalgamation; but it is a great ad- 
vantage to have at your feet all you want, though, І must confess, 
I could not manage to get а chop one morning for breakfast 
below stairs. Mr. D. Wilson who created this establishment by 
his energy, ability and industry has made а large fortune; and 
judging by the zeal with which he advertises all over India, is bent 
on making it larger. 2 
The note has altered by the time Russell has reached Benares and 
sampled Charles Hotel kept by “а good easy man who was happy in the 
belief that his was rather & good hotel and that he did good to all men 
thereby." Не now utters a warning to travellers. ‘‘ A hotel in India, up- 
country, is a place where you can get everything that you bring with you, 
and nothing else, except а bed and soda water." 


НЕ task of hunting through old papers has~been described as dull; but 

there are occasional diamonds to be found in the dust heap. The follow- 
ing paragraph is taken from the Mofussilite of 1847 and 
the Governor-General is Sir Henry Hardinge, afterwards 
first Viscount Hardinge of Lahore. 

Тһе Governor-General visited the Cutchery and witnessed the conduct- 
ing of a criminal trial in the Joint Magistrate's office. The chup- 
rassies in attendance exhibited his Lordship at two pice a head 
to as many of the native population as could manage to crowd 
into the room. The Court in consequence had to be cleared 
several times. 


The “ Good old 
Days." . 


His Lordship was certainly worth seeing: for he was a wonderful old 
veteran who could boast of having fought in sixteen general engagements, 
and lost his left hand at the battle of Ligny. Those who endeavour to dis- 
cover this deficiency in the fine statue by Foley which stands on the 
“ Cocked Hat ” facing the Red Road, will find that they are baffled by the 
ingenuity of the sculptor. 


OW many people, we wonder, are aware that the word “ Plassey " is 

cut in the turf on the hill side between the Craven Arms (in Shropshire) 
and Ledbury (in Hereford) ? The place is close to Wal- 
cot, which was one of the estates purchased by Clive and 
was his favourite residence in the summer; and the inscrip- 
tion was, no doubt, cut by his order. It may be news also to some to learn 
that the Plassey from which Clive took his title in the peerage was not in 


The Baron of 
Plassey. 
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Bengal but in Ireland. Among other properties which he bought was Bally- 
kilty in County Clare: and writing to the Duke of Newcastle on Feb- 
ruary 13, 1761 he says that he has given orders to have it called Plassey 
“the name of the place where we gained our great Victory in India, to 
which I owe all my good Fortune," and “if Your Grace thinks there is no 
impropriety in the thing," he proposes that his title shall be Robert Lord 
Clive Baron of Plassey in the County of Clare in the kingdom of Ireland. 
And he was so gazetted. Тһе patent is dated Dublin, March 15, 1761. 


recording the death of Sir Philip Hutchins in the April-June issue of this 
year (Vol. XXXV, p. 191) it was suggested that he was the last of 
the “ Haileybury men “ and civil servants of the East 
India Company. This is, however, not the case. The 
writer of these notes lately acquired a copy of '' Memorials 
of old Haileybury College," which apparently came from the library of Sir 
Philip Hutchins: and in it he came across a typewritten tabular statement 
of considerable interest. In 1925 the following list was prepared for Sir 
Phillip of those Haileybury men who were then alive. 
Bengal— 
W. H. Henderson: born Мау 29, 1828: at Haileybury 1847-48: retired 
March 21, 1875: [died February 9, 1928]. 
Arthur Levien: born September 1829: at Haileybury 1848-50: retired 
July 15, 1875: [died February 20, 1926]. 
Swinton S. Melville: born December 16, 1832: at Haileybury, 1850-52: 
retired April 7, 1879: [died January 16, 1926]. 
Walter Kaye: born February 18, 1838: at Haileybury, 1856-57: retired 
April 8, 1893: [died November 7, 1926]. 
Madras— 
Sir P. P. Hutchins, К.С.5.1., born January 28, 1838: at Haileybury, 
1855-57: retired November 30, 1893: [died May 21, 1928]. 
William McQuhae: born April 22, 1838: at Haileybury, 1855-57: 
retired July 28, 1879: [alive on Oct. 1, 1928]. 
Bombay— 
R. W. Lodwick: born March 13; 1831: at Haileybury 1849.51 : retired 
June 12, 1877: [alive on Oct. 1, 1928]. 
G. F. Sheppard: born May 17, 1835: at Haileybury 1852-54: retired 
Мау 3, 1889: [died October 5, 1927]. | 
From the notes in brackets which have been added by the present 
writer, it will be observed that two veterans were still alive on October 1. 
Mr. Lodwick, who is in his ninety-eighth year, served in India from 1851: 
to 1877 and was Accountant-General at Madras. Longevity runs in the 
family, for his father General Peter Lodwick of the Bombay Army who 
entered the Company's service in 1799, and took part in the campaigns of 
Sir Arthur Wellesley in 1803-04, died on August 28, 1873 at the age of 
ninety. А monument at Lodwick Point on the table-land at Mahableshwar 
which was erected by Mr. R. W. Lodwick in 1874, bears an inscription which 


- 


The last of the 
Haileybury Men."' 
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records that in 1827, General Lodwick who was the first European to climb 
the hills, reached this Point alone '' after hours of toil through the dense 
forest.” Mr. McQuhae is seven years younger than Mr. Lodwick and served 
in Madras from 1857 to 1879 when he retired on invalid pension. 


WHO was the first °“ Competition Wallah?” Not the gentleman who headed 
the list at the first competitive examination for the Indian Civil Service 
"e which was held in July 1825—two and a half years before 
Nerd Dr Haileybury finally closed its doors. That distinction 
belongs to Mr. C. T. Buckland the father of Mr. C. E. 
Buckland, one of the Vice-Presidents of the Society and grand-father of 
Mr. Justice Buckland. The details. are given by Mr. Buckland himself in 
а letter written on December 5, 1892 and printed as a footnote on page 
126 of " Memorials of Old Haileybury College." In 1841 а writership was 
placed at the disposal of the Head Master of Eton, for competition among 
the boys, by Mr. -William Butterworth Bayley, the Chairman of the Court 
of Directors, whose portrait may be seen at the Victoria Memorial Hall. 
“Мі. Bayley,” writes Mr. Buckland, “ himself an old Etonian, did this out 
of regard for his old chief, the Marquess Wellesley, who was an enthusiastic 
Etonian all his life. 1t happened that I was then nearly at the top of the 
school and had gained a position in the Newcastle scholarship examination, 
and almost deterred other candidates," of whom there were only two. It 
was in this way that Mr. Buckland, in spite of the fact that he had to go to 
Haileybury for two years, became the “ first Competition Wallah,” a title 
inscribed under his portrait in one of the numbers of The Indian Charivari, 
an Indian “ Punch " which was published in Calcutta between the years 
1873 and 1875. 


UNDER the caption “ The Progress of Travel," Mr. William Pringle sent 

to the "Times" of October 31, a letter written from India on New 

А Year Day 1824, by his father, Mr. Robert Keith Pringle 

S NAME rogress who was in his day the oldest member of the Indian Civil 

Service. He was at Haileybury in 1918-20, served in 

Bombay from 1821 to 1850, took his pension іп 1850 and died on Janu- 

ary 12, 1897—-sixty six years after landing in India. In 1824, being then 
a young assistant, he was writing: | 

The people in this part of the world are much interested at present 

in a project for opening a communication by steam with England 

which really seems in a fair way of being effected. А meeting 

was held lately at Calcutta, in which it was determined to offer 

a bonus of, I believe, a lac of rupees, to those who should first 

perform the voyage within 70 days in a steamer either by the 
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route of the Red Sea ог the Cape, and the subscriptions are 
filling up very fast. A Lieutenant Johnson, who took an active 
part in setting up the meeting, is going home, I understand, with 
the intention of trying the experiment, and is very sanguine of 
success; so we may soon hope to have an answer to our Europe 
letters within three months. : 


We have already related (Vol. XXXV, p. 185) how Captain Johnson 
made the voyage to Calcutta from Falmouth round the Cape in 115 days 
and arrived in the Hooghly on December 10, 1825. Twenty-five years later, 
when Mr. Pringle came home, the steamships were still on a modest scale. 
What, we wonder, would he have said to such floating palaces as the Ranchi 
and the Rajputana? : 2 - 


"THESE are days when a Dutch aeroplane makes the voyage Ьу air from 

Amsterdam to Calcutta in seven days. No greater contrast could be 
found to this achievement than the account which appears 
in the “ Times of India Annual" for 1928 of a journey 
overland to India almost by the same route which was 
undertaken in 1800-1801 by the Hon. Charles Andrew Bruce, a brother 
of the seventh Earl of Elgin whose name is connected with the Elgin Marbles. 
The account consists of a series of extracts from a large manuscript diary. 
Bruce came out as a writer on the Bengal establishment in [783, married 
in Calcutta in May 1795 Anna Maria Blunt, the eighth daughter of Sir 
Charles Blunt, Bart. of Pulta, and became a widower in 1798 when he was 
Judge of Hooghly. He was subsequently Governor of Prince of Wales 
Island (Penang) and died in 1810 at the age of forty-two. The journey 
across Europe, which was begun in July 1800, was made by way of Yar- 
mouth, Hamburg, Berlin, Dresden, Vienna, Temesvar, Bucharest, Silistria, 
and Varna to Constantinople, where his brother was ambassador. Constan- 
tinople was left on November 11, and Bagdad was reached in the middle 
of December, via Mardin and Mosul. An encounter with robbers outside 
the last named place led to considerable loss of property which was re- 
covered later on: but Bruce found compensation in a visit to the “ Oil Pitts ” 
and “а burning hill which is constantly on fire without any perceptible ` 
consumption of the parts affected." The next stage, from Bagdad, where 
the party was fumigated, tq Basra was accomplished by boat, past Coot 
(the now historic Kut), Ezra’s tomb, and the traditional site of the Garden 
of Eden. At Basra the cruiser Viper took him to Bombay, where he arrived 
on January 31, 1801. Неге he stayed a fortnight, and set out for Poona 
on February 19, in the company of a Major Boden who seems to have been 
the founder of the Sanskrit professorship and scholarship at Oxford. But 
the country was so disturbed that he was obliged to return to Bombay and 
proceed by sea on March 14 іп a pattamar or lateen-rigged ship, with two 
horses, four servants and a palankeen on board, ` 


Overland to Cal- 
cutta in 1800. 


- 
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LANDING at Cannanore, Bruce rode along the sands to Tellicherry, and 
there, in spite of the war with the Cotiote Raja, made up a party which 
travelled over the Ghats and there broke up. Bruce 
Across India from pushed on to Seringapatam, where he stayed with Colonel 
Cannanorp i саг Barry close in the “ аш Baug " palace and visited Tip- 
poo's famous " Tiger Room " in the Fort. There he 
doubtless saw the curious musical box in the form of a tiger bestriding a 
British officer, which is now at South Kensington. From Seringapatam he 
went to Mysore city which was being rebuilt, and saw the boy Raja, Krish- 
naraja Wodeyar. Thence he went past Vellore, where Tippoo's sons were 
living, and Arcot, to Madras, where he arrived on April 27 and was laid 
up with fever for six weeks. The last part of the journey to Calcutta was 
made on the Neptune, which had Major John Malcolm and his suite from 
Persia on board: and had a narrow escape from being wrecked in a violent 
gale. Bruce is honoured with mention in Hickey's Memoirs: he dined with 
him in the company of Colonel Arthur Wellesly when " we pushed the 
claret about very freely," and also celebrated the King's birthday on the 
Fourth of June with him. 


SOME observations were offered in a recent issue (Vol. XXXV, p. 99) on 
the burning of the Kent Indiaman during a gale in the Bay of Biscay 
on March |, 1825. Ап interesting reminder of the dis- 
aster was made in a letter which appeared in the Times 
on March 15, last and which has been brought to our 
notice by a correspondent. Оп September 30, 1826, а soda water bottle 
was picked at Bathsheba, a bathing-place on the. west of the island of 
Barbados and was found to contain, a letter dated “ March 1, 1825, Bay of 
Biscay " and opening with the words " The ship the Kent Indiaman is on 
fire." "The writer, the late General Sir Duncan Macgregor was on board 
on his way to India with his wife and sister-in-law and infant son: and when 
the letter was picked up, he happened by a remarkable coincidence to have 
just arrived in the island of Barbados in command of the 93rd Highlanders. 


Тһе Adventures 
of a Letter. 


O the list of daughters of Major-General R. B. Fearon who were also 

on board the Kent with their parents, must be added the another, who 

- was married at Ootacamund on October 13, 1855, to 

ME Сп Major John Sherbrooke Banks who succeeded Sir Henry 

Laurence as Chief Commissioner at Lucknow and died 

on July 21, 1857, during the siege of the Residency. Banks Road in Luck- 

row perpetuates his memory: and the present Government House, which 

was originally the Hayat Bakhsh Kothi, and was used by Claud Martin as а: 

powder magazine, was occupied by him as Commissioner of the Lucknow 
division. It was here that the famous Major Hodson died. 
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MAJOR HODSON sends us interesting particulars regarding a portrait of 

: Ghazi-ud-din Haidar, the first King of Oudh (1819-1827), by Robert 

Home, which must be added to those mentioned in the 

Robert Home and monograph on Home which was published in a recent 

the King of Oudh. issue of Bengal: Past and Present (Vol. XXXV, pp. 19-20). 

The reference is to be found in the will dated October 4, 

1823, of Joseph Mary Francis Quieros “ of Lucknow, merchant, but now 

in the Service of H. M. the King of Oudh " who died, probably at Lucknow, 
on March 15, 1824. The extracts is as follows:— 

‘In the event of my dying at this place (Lucknow) I request that the 

fine oil painting of His Majesty the King of Oudh, done by Rt. 
Home, Esq., and given as a mark of particular esteem by His 
Majesty to my late father and subsequently on his demise 
confirmed to me, may be returned to His said Majesty the 
King of Oudh with a communication on my part expressive of 
the very high estimation in which I ever held it and my grateful 
sense of the many favours which he was graciously pleased to 
confer on me during the period І had the pleasure of being in his 
service. 

Such gifts of his portrait seem to have been a common practice with 
Ghazi-ud-din. The one at the East India United Service Club, which 
appears to be a replica of the picture in the Home bequest to the Asiatic 
Society of Bengal, was given to Colonel John Baillie who was Resident at 
Lucknow 1807 to-1815; and the other in London, which is at the Oriental 
Club, was presented to Richard Strachey, who was Resident from 1815 
to 1817. 


QUEROS. who was born about 1788, was for some time an ensign in the 
Bengal Army and then a cornet, in the 24th Light Dragoons, but re- 
signed his commission in order to join his father in business 

и at Lucknow. Joseph Quieros, the elder, who was of 
Portuguese extraction, had been a clerk to Claude Martin 

and was one of the executors of his will Lord Valentia, who met him in 
1803, observes that he “ has thriven well and is now become a man of con- 
siderable property." Besides managing an indigo concern at Najafgarh, 
which had belonged to Martin, he set up as an auctioner in Calcutta. He 
died at Lucknow two years before his son. Several buildings in that city 
are associated with bis name. The Daru-sh-Shafa Kothi '' House of Heal- 
ing," which is now the residence of the Secretaries to Government, was 
built by him and bought after his death by Nasir-ud-din Haidar who converted 
it into a hospital. The Farhat Bakhsh, which was Martin's town house, and 
now forms part of the larger Chhattar Munzil (occupied by the United 
Service: Club), was bought by Saadat Ali Khan from Quieros, as Martin's 
executor, for Rs. 50,000. Quiero’s daughter Emily Mary married at Lucknow 
on November 6, 1822, Rowland Cotton Dickson, a Lieutenant in the Bengal 
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Artillery, who died at Calcutta on September 2, 1822. . According to Major 
Hodson's List of Bengal officers, Dickson was the uncle of Sir Colpoys 
Dickson (1807-1868), fourth baronet, who was Lieut-Colonel of the 51st 
Bengal Infantry. Lord Islington is the present holder of the baronetcy. 


TWO portraits which are closely associated with the name of William - 

Hickey, were sold in London during the summer, the painter in each 
case being Sir Joshua Reynolds. The first which was а 
portrait of Miss Hickey, the sister of William, realized 
£7,455 at Christie's. It came from the collection of the 
late Mr. Leverton Harris who presented to the Victoria Memorial Hall a 
porcelain bust of Warren Hastings. As the purchaser was a dealer, it will 
probably find its way to America; but it has been engraved in mezzotint by 
Norman Hirst and а reproduction of it will be found in the second volume 
of Hickey's Memoirs. There is also another version of the painting in the 
Hillingdon collection. ; 


William Hickey’s 
Sister. 


THE other portrait, which was sold on June 8 for 7,500 guineas, is a family 
group. It represents the children (two daughters and a son) of 
“Sally” Crutten. Edward Holden Cruttenden with an ayah, One of these 
den and “ Bobb” daughters is none other than Sally Cruttenden who married 
Pott. her cousin, the magnificent “ Bob " Pott, at Berhampore 
in 1788. and died in 1807 at Dacca, where her grave can still be seen. 


- Cruttenden was for a short time (1753-1755) second in Council at Fort 


William: and with his wife and children was in Calcutta at the time of the 
siege and capture of the settlement by Siraj-ud-daula and escaped with them 
to Fulta. His house and spacious grounds played a prominent part in the 
defence and the attack. They were situated immediately to the north of the 
old Fort and are conspicuously marked in Wille’ map of Calcutta in 1756. 
The elder daughter, Elizabeth; was baptized in Calcutta on Ocober 7, 1751 
and Sarah on April 19, 1754. The picture therefore could not have been 
painted about the year 1793, as stated in the sale catalogue; it should be 
referred to the years between 1765 and 1771, when Cruttenden was а 
Director of the East India Company. Moreover if the boy in the picture 
be George Cruttenden of the firm of Cruttenden Mackillop and Co., who 
died at Macao іп 1822 and is commemorated by a monument in St. John’s 
Church at Calcutta, the date can be fixed about the year 1771. For George 
Cruttenden was born in London іп 1767 and came out to Bengal as ап 
infantry cadet in 1781. Не lived with " Bob " Pott as a member of his 
" family " at Calcutta, Burdwan, and Afzulbagh, and William Hickey des- 
cribes him as Pott's fitst cousin. Edward Holden Cruttenden who was the 
brother of Pott's mother was certainly Pott's uncle, and Sally Crutenden was 
her husband's first cousin. This picture also fell to a firm of dealers (Messrs. 
Leggatt). It had been the property of the late Dame Minnie Frances 
Hampson, and has twice been publicly exhibited—at the old Masters at 
Burlington House in 1885 and at the Grafton Galleries, ten years later. 
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ALCUTTA possesses in the Victoria Memorial Hall collection several fine 
examples of the work of Zoffany. It is of interest, therefore, to record 
A Record ‘Price that in the last week of June, the sum of £5000 was paid 
for a Zoffany at Sotheby's for one of his pictures—39 inches by 50 inches. 
„ Picture; The composition includes seven small whole-length figures 
—members of the Colmore family, husband, wife, four children, and an 
elderly lady. The picture was given by Mr. Colmore to his friend Horace 
St. Paul, Colonel in the Austrian Army, and a Count of the Holy Roman 
Empire, who was related to Mr. G. G. Butler, the former owner. At the 
same sale, it should be noted, a portrait group by Zoffany of Charles 
Dibdin, the song writer, and his second wife and daughter, fetched only 
£580: and a Romney portrait of a lady, £230! 


THE death was announced, in the first week of October last, of a venerable 
Bengali lady, at the age of 103. Srimati Brahmamayi who was the 
widow of Babu Kristo Kishore Ghose, a vakil of the old 
aun aay areas Supreme Court, outlived her husband by sixty years. 
When they came to Calcutta in 1858, Bhowanipore, where 
they settled, and where she died, was partly a jungle. She was probably the 
last Bengali link with the Sepoy Mutiny of 1857, which she remembered 
perfectly. At that time she was living with her husband at Banda, in the 
United Provinces, where her father-in-law was employed in the Commis- 
sariat Department. Banda was the scene of tragic events: Mr. Cockerell, 
the Joint Magistrate, was murdered at the gates of the Nawab's Palace, 
and although the Nawab saved the lives of the English fugitives from Now- 
gong, he was drawn into the revolt. The town was not regained until 
~ March 1858: when General Whitlock with 1900 men, defeated the Nawab 
who was at the head of 9,000. The treasure found in-the palace and the 
accumulations of the family of the Peshwa's representative who had lived 
in royal state since 1829, at Kirwi, became famous as " the Kirwee and 
Banda Prize Money.” 


N the Calcutta Review for January 1891, Mr. H. Beveridge reported the 
discovery at Bhagalpur of the tomb of Colonel Alexander Dow, the 
translator of Ferishta, who died at that place on July 31, 

Golong! Alexander 1779, The career of Dow has lately -been discussed in 
Bengal: Past and Present (Vol. XXXIV, pp. 57-58) and 

the statements there made need not be repeated. But it is a singular fact 
that Mr. James Douglas in his Bombay and Western India should make 
“mention of a memorial іп St. Thomas’ Cathedral, Bombay, to Colonel 
Alexander Dow, “so unmercifully discredited by Burke and Johnson for 
. his History " of Hindustan. The inscription, writes Mr. Douglas, is wanting 


but “ the words of ' History of Hindustan ' are engraved on the book which А 


4 


жы. 
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rests on the knee of Clio the Muse." It is curious that the Bengal Dow 
'should be thus confused with Colonel Alexander Dow. of the Bombay Army 
who conducted the operations against the Pytchy Raja in Malabar in 1797 
(see Major David Price's Memoirs of a Field Officer) and was military 
secretary in the following year to Jonathan Duncan, equally famous as 
Resident st Benares (where he founded the Sanskrit College) and as 
Governor of Bombay. 


COLLECTION of broadsides, pamphlets, advertisements, and proclama- 
tions: of the Dutch East India Company mostly printed at Batavia, has 
— also been sold at Sotheby's. They were bound in four 
Dutch East India folio volumes, and ranged in date from .1770 to 1811. 
Company. The first Lord Minto landed in Java at the head of a 
British force on August 4, 1811, and the island was captured on August 26. 
Presumably the collection was seized and placed at his disposal: it was 
catalogued as the property of a nobleman whose identity was not disclosed. 
Sir William Foster has already told us (Vol. XXXIV; pp. 107-108) of the 
portrait of Lord Minto by Chinnery which is still hanging in the palace of 
the Governor-General of Java at Rijswijk. It was acquired in 1816 by 
the Dutch authorities on their resuming possession of Batavia. 


THE Oxford University Press have published, by order of the Trustees 

of the British Museum, six printed maps, ranging in date from 

1492 to 1655 (six shillings net). Among them is William 

eee of India Baffin's Map of India in 1618. Calcutta, as well as 

Bombay and, Madras, are, of course, conspicuous by their 

absence; but Marwari members of the Society will be glad to know that 

Bikaner is shown, although strangely misplaced. From Lahore to Agra 

there runs a straight avenue of trees, called ‘“ The Longe Walke.” The 
maps are provided with a descriptive table of contents. 


